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PREFACE 



Sir Isaac Newton’s pre-eminence in the history of science remains fixed, yet 
the picture which we have of the whole man, and of the influence of his 
wide-ranging intellect, has been changing rapidly as scholars have increas- 
ingly taken cognizance of those aspects of Newton’s thought hitherto hidden 
in his unpublished manuscripts. At the start of the third millennium, we find 
ourselves poised to launch the greatest revolution yet in Newton studies as an 
international team of scholars has been assembled to publish all of Newton’s 
widely scattered unpublished papers. The William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Library has been associated with the world of Newtonian scholarship for some 
years through its purchase, in 1961, of an important manuscript (“Paradoxical 
Questions concerning ye morals & Actions of Athanasius & his followers”) 
and through its long association with Professor Richard H. Popkin (U.C.L.A.) 
and Professor James E. Force (University of Kentucky). Through the gen- 
erous sponsorship of both the U.C.L.A. Center for \T'^- and 1 8‘*'-Century 
Studies and the U.C.L.A. William Andrews Clark Memorial Library — which 
are under the direction of Professor Peter H. Reill — Professors Force and Pop- 
kin were able to stage a series of Clark Library conferences devoted to Newton 
throughout the 1990s. The papers delivered at these conferences evolved into 
a series of important edited volumes whose general theme was the centrality 
of theological and religious ideas to Newton’s intellectual formation. In the 
present volume, this longstanding project continues. Once again thanks to the 
generosity of Professor Reill and the resources of the U.C.L.A. Center for 1 7‘*'- 
and 18‘^-Century Studies and the Clark Library, in November, 2000, Professor 
Force and Dr Sarah Hutton (Middlesex University) organized a conference 
at the Clark Library which aimed to review the current state of Newtonian 
scholarship and to describe the revolution that the publication of Newton’s 
manuscripts was bringing about in Newton studies. Several of the speakers, 
whose papers are included in this volume, are eminent scholars connected 
with the Newton Project, based in London and Cambridge, which aims to 
publish all Newton’s unpublished writings. All of the essays included in this 
collection elucidate either the current state of Newtonian studies or the semi- 
nal figure of Sir Isaac Newton himself who embodies so many of the complex 
and seemingly paradoxical patterns of the Enlightenment. 

James E. Force 
Sarah Hutton 
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MARGARET C. JACOB 

University of California, Los Angeles 



They have now all passed away. The greats of the previous era of Newton 
scholarship — I. B. Cohen, B. J. T Dobbs, Henry Guerlac, Frank Manuel, 
Richard Westfall, Derek (Tom) Whiteside — will never again contribute to 
Newtonian scholarship. Their achievements were massively impressive, even 
if considered solely on the level of transcription and editing. Before the 1 960s 
we had no definitive published correspondence, no background mathematical 
papers, none of the critically important manuscript material in print, and we 
possessed a rationalist definition of science that was alien to what Newton 
was trying to do. That group of scholars rescued Newton from the positivist 
oblivion to which he had been consigned. The opening essay in this collection 
by Margaret Osier does a fine job at describing their major achievements in 
far greater detail than I can offer here. 

Yet even after their labors, one area remained relatively untouched, New- 
ton’s voluminous theological writings. By the 1980s, everyone who studied 
Newton and Newtonianism had come somewhat belatedly to recognize the 
importance of his theology. As the essays by Richard Popkin and Rob Iliffe 
presented here explain, the theological manuscripts, along with many of the 
alchemical ones, still remain the last frontier, as it were, upon which a rising 
generation will now increasingly concentrate. 

As this volume attests, Newton’s theological and religious material has 
begun to yield its secrets to scholarly effort. We have here a sampling of 
the next generation of that scholarship. Predictably its trajectory is radically 
different ifom the characteristic work of ‘the greats.’ Theological issues are 
front and center, followed by the alchemical-chemical, and the ever persistent 
questions about Newton’s legacy and complex influence into the eighteenth 
century, and beyond. The masters of the previous generation labored just 
to set Newton’s historical chronology, to establish the ways and means of his 
mathematical and physical experiments and his natural philosophical insights. 
Now the focus has shifted, although the issue of getting his manuscripts into 
useable form remains as vital as it was back in the 1960s. 

This volume also offers an account of past and present efforts to make 
all of Newton’s legacy available to the world of historical research. Richard 
Popkin, fortunately for us one of the few of the greats still with us, and active, 
recounts the herculean efforts to find a funding source back at a time when the 
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very thought of Newton as theologian and alehemist was found to be repellant 
in some quarters. I was in the audienee in the 1970s when Riehard Westfall, 
speaking at one of the big international eongresses in the history of seienee, 
presented his early work on Newton’s alehemy. There were audible gasps, 
and under a barrage of hostile questioning, Westfall retorted in exasperation, 
“I did not write these manuseripts,” or words to that effeet. Very few in the 
audienee wanted Newton to be a praetieing alehemist, as well as a serious 
religious thinker. 

The reluctanee to aeeept Newton’s alehemy and theology also was fed 
by the eulture wars when the right eould assume that anti-rationalist lefties 
were trying to debunk the founder of modern seienee. The Popkin-headed 
projeet to produee ten or more volumes of Newton’s alehemieal and theolog- 
ieal manuseripts never got its funding, and I suspeet that Diek is right when 
he sees the polities of the 1980s at work in the deeision at the NEH (with 
assistanee from the NSF) not to fund. The only good news to eome out of 
that sad story arises from the ehange in format that time made possible as the 
digital revolution unfolded. As Rob Iliffe explains, putting Newton on-line 
eleetronieally will permit an almost photographie reproduetion of his reser- 
vations, erossing outs, jottings, ramblings and musings to be registered in a 
manner that print does not allow. A more authentie Newton ean be seen on 
the web than on the printed page. The AHRB did the global world of seholar- 
ship immense good serviee when it provided the initial funding for the projeet 
now housed at Imperial College. Would that the Ameriean funding ageneies 
had been as elear-sighted. We ean only hope that private donors will now be 
more generous, and that the obvious quality of volumes sueh as this one will 
aid Imperial College in its fund-raising efforts. 

Reevaluating Newton opens the whole of early modern intelleetual history 
for reevaluation. Margaret Osier is surely right to stress that point, as did the 
volume she reeently edited. It explored the question of what has happened to 
our understanding of the Seientifie Revolution because we have changed so 
much of our understanding of its maj or figures, most notably, Newton himself ' 
In the late 1980s a split had occurred among the “greats” as to how to view 
the Scientific Revolution. Dobbs argued that it was a concept that had worn 
out its usefulness, while Westfall saw it as unproblematically self-explanatory, 
the central event of modernity. In Osier’s earlier anthology, and in her essay in 
this volume, she recounts how we got to those contradictory positions, without 
perhaps, regrettably, telling us where she stands on the issue of whether, or 
if, a Scientific Revolution occurred. As with most concepts of this nature, the 
issue is one of definition. I believe that Jo Dobbs was wrong when she argued 
that because Newton practiced alchemy the whole historical construct of there 

* Margaret J. Osier, ed., Rethinking the Scientific Revolution (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2000 ). 
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having been a seientifie revolution had been poorly eoneeived and ineorreetly 
defined. The old positivist Newton is a dead duck, but the larger shift, one 
that made his alchemy an embarrassment and that mechanized the Western 
understanding of nature, still needs explaining, regardless of what Newton 
was reading and writing about in his rooms at Trinity. For better or worse, the 
modern emerged with one foot planted firmly on the back of what it labeled 
magic and superstition. From 1600 to 1750 a cultural shift as profound as any 
we have known occurred, and the appellation “scientific revolution,” provided 
it is carefully nuanced, will do to begin a conversation about what happened 
within literate culture. 

As a later essay in this volume by Lawrence Principe reminds us, what 
Newton was doing in his “laboratory” at Trinity is by no means transparent. 
Principe argues that Boyle’s alchemy/chemistry is a whole lot clearer than 
Newton’s, and he implies that Dobbs took too holistic an approach to the 
manuscripts, and hence to the argument that alchemy provided Newton with 
the crucial evidence for his concept of force. By holistic, I believe that Principe 
means that Dobbs wished to lump the manuscripts, to see coherence among 
them where he would split, and break them down as to their origin or pedi- 
gree. She also took a synthetic approach to Newton’s alchemy, religiosity, and 
celestial dynamics, indeed she saw the categories themselves as inhibiting. 
Dobbs in The Janus Face of Genius had a deft appreciation for his religious 
sensibility, one that seemed to demand the kind of holism she embraced. 

While I disagreed with Jo Dobbs about the issue of there having been a 
Scientific Revolution, as her friend and collaborator I also came to admire and 
endorse her vision of a unified Newton, held together by the fabric of his deep 
religiosity. It never occurred to me that Jo had much sympathy for Jungian 
ideas as Principe seems to find in her approach. Yet if she possessed some 
sort of religious core, however eccentric, did that perhaps not place her closer 
to her subject than more secularist scholars might hope to be? We need to 
know more about Newton’s religion, and taking a look at the vast manuscript 
notes on the subject that Dobbs left behind and now stored at the University 
of California, Davis, might be one place to begin. Principe finds the effort by 
some feminist scholars to gender the mechanical philosophy male, and hence 
the alchemical, female, to be vastly overdone. Fie is undoubtedly right, but 
surely the baby is sliding along in the bath water when he tries to dismiss 
the association of some alchemical texts with Renaissance naturalism, and 
hence with vitalist, spirit-in-matter and heretical natural philosophies. Just 
like naturalism, alchemy had the potential to be intellectually subversive, 
as civil war radicals demonstrated when they took it up as but one of their 
many heresies. If we need to rethink Newton’s alchemy, the larger seventeenth- 
century ideological context, particularly as presented by the English civil 
wars, must be preserved. So too, as the many eighteenth-century admirers of 
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Newtonian method would have told us, the point of a new analysis is to arrive 
at a new synthesis. 

Newton’s alehemy may belong in that dark nether world outlined by Rob 
Iliffe in his essay on proseeuting Athanasius, in a plaee in Newton’s mind 
where bishops and kings eould betray their believers, where little was saered 
exeept a personal seareh for purity of heart and soul. Perhaps only long hours 
over the erueible made purity possible in a world where even priests eould not 
be trusted and where, after 1 660, alehemy along with all doetrinal deviation 
had been banned from publie diseourse. Indeed the survival of alehemy in 
the Freneh aeademy of seience after its establishment in 1 666 offers dramatic 
testimony, by way of contrast, to the crushing effect of the fear induced in 
English intellectual life by the disorder of the 1650s. The retreat from all 
radical associations, and hence the suppression of alchemical talk — although 
not alchemical practice and the desire to reform medicine and science — 
gripped Boyle (b. 1632) and then Newton, and their many associates who 
back in the 1 650s had thought a new order figuratively but moments away. We 
look long and hard at the proceedings of the Royal Society, founded in 1 662, 
for evidence of any alchemical activities. Indeed only the scholarship of the 
last twenty years has revealed them, so carefully were they kept private. 

By contrast, journey to Paris in the 1660s and alchemy is Ifont and center 
in the early proceedings of the royally sponsored. Academic des Sciences. 
Meeting in private twice a week, one day to consider mathematics, the other 
physics, the company might seem very familiar to modern eyes. But its under- 
standing of the natural world that set the agenda of what ‘physics’ meant in 
the 1660s in Paris was far closer to what we would call alchemy (as well 
as medicine.) The guiding spirits in matters experimental were two older 
naturalists, Gilles Personne de Roberval and Samuel Cottereau Duclos.^ By 
1668, a mere twenty-two investigators — of whom two, the famous Huygens 
and Cassini, were foreign but essentially expatriated in France — assembled 
in the King’s Library to search the mysteries of nature. In texts to this day 
unpublished, Duclos laid out the terms and the language; it was essentially 
alchemical. True to the experimental tradition within alchemy, he wanted the 
company to find by means of “F analyse chymique” the underlying substances 
that compose all natural mixes or combinations found in the world. “Three 
of these substances are as we would say essential, spirit (I’esprit), oil and salt 
because they participate in the essential virtues of du Mixte . . . that is mercury, 
sulphur, and salt (which has no other name.)” The three essential principles 



^ For biographical information on them, see the invaluable David J. Sturdy, Science and Social Status. The 
Members of the Academie des Sciences, 1666-1750 (Rochester, NY: The Boydell Press, 1995), chap. 6. 
See also Allen G. Debus, The French Paracelsians. The Chemical Challenge to Medical and Scientific 
Tradition in Early Modern France (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), p. 151, but updated 
by Sturdy. 
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are proclaimed by les philosophes Hermetiques, and together, but in ways 
that remain still mysterious, the three substances compose the Philosopher’s 
Stone and it is the epitome of nature and the master of its arts. “Rightfully 
these three famous materials can be given the denomination of the Principes 
Hermetiques.”^ 

Note that the fundamentals of nature in the Paris Academy of the 1 660s, and 
beyond, are not the four elements of Aristotle, as was being taught down the 
road by the scholastics at the Sorbonne, but the three principles of Paracelsus. 
In the orations of Duclos to the newly assembled company we find alchemy at 
the heart of the intellectual life of the absolutist state. What a vastly different 
universe was inhabited by Boyle and Newton, a mere twenty two miles across 
the Channel, where some of their most cherished intellectual commitments 
had to be kept close to the chest, shared only with intimates, if at all. In 
retrospect, the political landscape being contoured by Louis XIV would turn 
out to be far less hospitable to the Newtons of the world than that engendered 
in England after 1689. But during the Restoration Boyle and Newton did not 
know what would come to pass in 1689. At the time caution and secrecy were 
good for them; bad for historians. After the Revolution, physics found security 
in the company of theology, and alchemy came to be seen as more quaint than 
subversive. In both France and England, Fontenelle helped the process along 
in the 1720s by writing an early history of the Paris Academy that wiped 
away any traces of alchemy, and by delivering a widely quoted eulogy on the 
death of Sir Isaac that made him seem modest, sweet, open, not the man you 
will meet in the pages that follow. Fontenelle ’s Newton never boiled salts in a 
crucible or thought long and hard about sin, his own or that of Athanasius. 

Thirty years ago who could have imagined an essay on Newton and the 
devil? Such has now been given us by Stephen Snobelen who builds upon 
the early work of Frank Manuel. Assisted by vastly more manuscript material 
than what was available to Manuel, Snobelen argues that Newton denied the 
devil’s existence, not to be a better deist, but rather to affirm the spirit of error 
and sinfulness at work deep in the human heart. Among the errors in need of 
extirpation was the whole corpus of Catholic intermediaries, saints, demons, 
and sundry evil spirits. Newton’s position on the devil seems remarkably close 
to that of another, contemporary Calvinist, and doubter of spirits and witches, 
the Dutch minister, Bathazar Bekker. He wanted to banish the whole crowd 
so as to show the majesty of God."* Newton’s hyper-Protestantism required 
a similar clearing of the haunted woods, an emptying of space that should 



^ Archives de VAcademie royale des sciences, Proces- Verbaux, vol. 1 , Registre de physique, 22 Decembre 
1666-Avril 1668, “Project d’Exercitations Physiques, propose a rassemblee, par le Sr. Du Clos,” fols 3-5. 

Margaret C. Jacob, “The Crisis of the European Mind: Hazard Revisited,” in Phyllis Mack and Margaret 
C. Jacob, eds., Politics and Culture in Early Modern Europe. Essays in Honor of H .G. Koenigsberger 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), p. 261. Snobelen notes the similarity. 
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only be filled by the one, true God and his Word. Bekker’s views eaused a 
European- wide eontroversy, and Snobelen presents us with yet another reason 
why Newton was so secretive and closed. His penchant for unorthodoxy knew 
few boundaries, checked only by the strength of his Godliness. Of course 
banishing the devil did not preclude one’s own mean-spiritedness, late in the 
seventeenth century or in the fourth century, as Rob Iliffe demonstrates in 
detail in his discussion of Athanasius and his Arian enemies, among them 
Isaac Newton. Early modern Christians talked to the ancients and identified 
with them while we now find just about everyone born before 1914 utterly 
strange and exotic. Knowing Sir Isaac’s religiosity will be no easy matter, 
and it would be helpful to know exactly in what way the Restoration context 
seemed to make Athanasius a fitting target for Newton’s secret antitrinitarian 
wrath as Iliffe, in passing, suggests. 

As Scott Mandelbrote demonstrates, some contemporaries thought they 
knew Newton’s inner thoughts to be heretical, and did not like what they saw. 
They were wise to the indiscretions entertained by the author of the great 
Principia and delighted in finding his errors. Rather than being intimidated 
by his reputation or his knighthood, critics of Newton after his death in 1727 
smugly detailed the flaws in his chronology, his translations, and hence in 
his theology. First Newton was proclaimed an Anglican hero, his science the 
foundation of natural religion — so said Richard Bentley at the Boyle Eectures 
in 1 691-2 — and then Newton’s theology and chronology were pilloried at the 
Eady Moyer’s lectures given at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1728-29. The clerical 
worm could turn, even on Sir Isaac. But in the end he outsmarted them all by 
his reticence to publish. 

Newton’s unorthodoxy remained almost an underground tradition cher- 
ished by Unitarians such as Joseph Priestley, but easily ignored by devout 
Anglicans. It was only in the 1790s, in the wake of the French Terror, as Earry 
Stewart explains, that the high-church led by Edmund Burke really turned 
up the temperature on the whole enterprise of experimental science and what 
was seen to be its radical associations. In the course of the eighteenth century, 
Newtonianism took a multitude of forms and this volume has attempted to 
examine only a few of its many incarnations. In France, as we shall see, get- 
ting universal gravitation accepted in the academies and taught in the colleges 
entailed an uphill struggle against the Jesuits, among others. By contrast, in 
England and Scotland the victory was swift. By 1 7 1 0, the universities and Dis- 
senting academies taught the Principia and Opticks although there was always 
a high-church vs. low-church split, with the latter more eager to promote New- 
tonian ideas and methods. Freethinkers and republicans, led in Newton’s life 
time by John Toland, had their Newton too. Again, as we find in Earry Stew- 
art’s essay, by the third generation of Newtonian scientists (Thomas Beddoes, 
James Watt, and Joseph Priestley), the association which they forged between 
the master’s legacy and radical politics — support for the American Revolution 
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and for the early phase of the Freneh upheaval — almost undid nearly a eentury 
of respeetability. It was as if the Boyle leeturers had toiled in vain. By the early 
nineteenth eentury, ehemistry was in disfavor at Oxford preeisely beeause of 
its radieal assoeiations, and mueh of the whitewashing of Newton’s thought 
eame out of that same reaetionary period. 

The subsequent nineteenth-eentury effort to idealize and make positivist 
the eontributions of seienee may have eontributed to an historieal amnesia, 
still with us in some quarters, about the deeply applied and praetieal side 
of Newtonian meehanies. Just when Burke railed against the dangers and 
infidelities promoted by the philosophers, the work of the engineers sehooled 
in Newtonian meehanies eame to fruition. By the 1790s, the industrial genie 
was out of the bag. The applieation of meehanies to everything Ifom steam 
to eotton, and thus the formation of a first knowledge-based eeonomy, had 
eommeneed in earnest.^ None of this eould have been foreseen, or remotely 
desired, by Newton himself If the seholarship of the past forty years, ineluding 
the essays presented here, has taught us anything, it is how deeply uninterested 
Newton had been in worldly applieation. He never ventured forth to shop floor 
or river bank with any of the deviees he used to illustrate the earthly workings 
of the prineiples he knew to be present amid the heavenly bodies. The words in 
his Bible had more eonerete meaning — although there like all good Protestants 
he was seleetive — than did the levers, weights, and pulleys that illustrated the 
laws of motion. 

In ehoosing to have their Newton as they wanted him, eighteenth-eentury 
hereties and Christians alike ignored Newton’s Biblieal literalism. By then 
sueh literalism had all but disappeared among the educated. As James Force 
shows in his paper here, the same Newton who thought that demons were 
metaphors for sin, believed in the six, exactly six, days of creation. Force then 
explains how Newton held his miracles and his general laws of nature in syn- 
thesis in the same mind. As he wisely notes, today we have far more trouble 
with this reconciliation than did Newton, or most of his Newtonian asso- 
ciates. They attempted “to retain both a generally and a specially provident — 
interventionist, miracle-working — deity.” 

A knowledge of Newton’s theology illuminates the early modern European 
mind profoundly, but now we must ask, does it get us closer to understanding 
the wellspring of the Western investigation into nature precisely at that same 
moment? Suppose Newton was not a voluntarist; suppose he was? Put another 
way, suppose he thought that nature had to work in certain ways, and not 
others, and that God’s intellect made his will conform to the reason of it all? 
Or, suppose his will made nature be one way, at least for the time being, until 



^ See Margaret C. Jacob and Larry Stewart, Practical Matter. The Application of Newtonian Science from 
1687 to 1851 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, forthcoming, 2004); cf. Joel Mokyr, The Gifts 
of Athena (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2002). 
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this system wanted a reformation, to paraphrase Newton, and another set of 
laws might be born? Do either of these quite different theologieal positions 
make a differenee for our understanding of why Newton, or any of the early 
modern greats, ehose to spend mueh of their lives in the study of nature? Peter 
Harrison’s provoeative paper flies in the faee of the reeeived wisdom about 
Newton’s voluntarism. It even eontradiets the position taken in this volume in 
the paper of James Foree. But would either position alter our understanding 
of why Newton did philosophy and mathematies with sueh ardor? Could he 
have been trying to eome to some kind of peaee around an issue that was 
deeply vexed? If God bent his will to the order of nature, did that not imply 
a free-standing nature, and endorse the very atheism that Newton, Boyle, 
Barrow, and the Cambridge Platonists so dreaded? These are questions that 
now need to be asked, and answered, espeeially by those who would argue 
against Newton as a seeure voluntarist. 

In the generations after Newton, his European admirers did not so mueh 
eare why he had done seienee, but rather that he had done it with sueh bril- 
lianee. Aeeepting his eonelusions and moving on, provoked wide soeial and 
ideologieal tensions in Catholie Franee. The issue revolved around the power 
of the Jesuits and their influenee in the edueational institutions and aeademies. 
As Sarah Hutton explains, one eirele in partieular led the light against them, 
and Emilie du Chatelet, Voltaire, and Maupertius were at its heart just as 
they were deeply entwined personally. Modern seholarship, often informed 
by feminism, has eut through the nonsense about Du Chatelet, and she has 
been restored to her plaee as the premier explieator of the Principia. So, too, 
the wily Italian popularizer. Count Franeeseo Algarotti, deserves a plaee in 
the Continental Newtonian eamp. As presented by Hutton, all are embattled 
but slightly above the Ifay. One wonders what Du Chatelet made of Algarotti ’s 
anti-eleriealism as it shines through the pages of his Newtonianism for the 
ladies (Newtonianismo per le dame, 1737.) Did she privately share it, even 
if she found Algarotti’s version of the master’s great philosophy Ifivolous? It 
would be interesting to know Sarah Hutton’s reaetion to Mary Terrall’s new 
book on Maupertius. Terrall sees Maupertius as a philosophieal pioneer to be 
sure, but also in some ways as mueh a ereature of influenee and prestige as 
the elergy with whom he did battle who was eaught in the web of the Freneh 
aeademie system and the need for eonstant soeial advaneement. As Terrall 
puts it, Maupertius ’s “eommitment to the natural philosophy of gravity ean- 
not be separated either Ifom his desire to spearhead a distinetively Freneh 
Newtonian physies ... or Ifom his personal ambition.”^ Men and women of 
independent means sueh as Voltaire and Du Chatelet may have had it far easier 

^ Mary Terrall, The Man Who Flattened the Earth: Maupertius and the Sciences in the Enlightenment 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002), p. 171. This book would not have been available when 
Sarah Hutton wrote her essay. 
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than Maupertius, Algarotti, and Clairaut for whom seeking plaee had to be 
unrelenting. Turning the tide against Aristotle and Deseartes was a far slower 
proeess in Catholie than in Protestant Europe, and all the more slow where 
eourt and ehureh patronage eounted for so mueh. We are reminded of the low 
esteem with whieh Newton held the Catholie elergy, and we may even take 
a eertain seeret pleasure in knowing how sure he would have been that they 
meant him and his philosophy nothing but ill will. 

The Newton that emerges from the pages that follow may be less ‘in foeus’ 
than the image inherited from the magisterial seholars of the previous era. 
Religion and theology remain eentral to his intelleetual makeup, but now 
eontradietions begin to appear. How ean a Biblieal literalist also dismiss the 
existenee of the devil? If Newton’s alchemy lacks a religious motive, why was 
he doing it? Or was he doing it for as many hours, for as much of his time 
as we have been assuming? Did he retreat into mathematics for certainty in 
the face of theological and historical pursuits of daunting complexity, where 
certain answers were few and far apart? Did Newton assign a status to his 
various pursuits, or was it all an equivalent labor, unified by the holistic 
enterprise of finding the traces of God’s work in all of creation? And, not 
least, does the eighteenth-century approach to Newton common among the 
Scottish philosophers, make more sense than our own? Larry Stewart quotes 
them as imagining Newton as tranquil, his legacy secure, with only his meth- 
ods and achievements mattering for posterity. After the dust settles on all those 
manuscripts, their transcriptions scanned for all to see on the world- wide web, 
will the new synthesis begin to look remarkably like theirs? Yes, he was an 
alchemist who talked to Athanasius venomously as if he were alive and well; 
yes, he probably thought the Catholic Church had invented the devil to cover 
its own wickedness, but in the end we are still drawn first and foremost to his 
equations and laws. They set the standard of how hard anyone must work to 
ever know anything worthwhile about the world. We are so fortunate to have 
the scholars you are about to read. They aim to replicate the standards put 
in place by masters of Newtonian scholarship who flourished in the previous 
generation and whose passing (in some cases quite recently) we note in order 
to commemorate. 
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The New Newtonian Scholarship and the 
Fate of the Scientific Revolution 



MARGARET J. OSLER 

University of Calgary 



Distorted reality is as dust, though the truth be infinitely com- 
plex and beyond our present knowledge. Let us therefore try 
to appreciate the man in his own terms rather than as a prop 
to our scheme of things.^ 

Isaac Newton’s contribution has played a key role in the historical interpreta- 
tion of early modern natural philosophy. The dominant tradition of twentieth- 
century scholarship developed around the idea of the Scientific Revolution. 
Because Newton’s accomplishments were seen as the culmination of that 
great historical episode, changes in the understanding of his work have pro- 
found implications for the interpretation of the intellectual history of that 
period. Recent developments in Newtonian scholarship — particularly the seri- 
ous study of his theological and alchemical interests — have thus played a sig- 
nificant role in re-evaluations of that important historiographical concept, the 
Scientific Revolution. 

The traditional account of the Scientific Revolution was deeply influenced 
by nineteenth-century positivist assumptions that privileged mathematical 
physics.^ Consequently, astronomy, mathematics, and physics became the 
focus of discussions of the Scientific Revolution.^ According to this account, 
the Scientific Revolution began when Copernicus proposed a heliocentric 

* D. T. Whiteside, “The Expanding World ofNewtonian Research,” History of Science 1 (1962), p. 27. 

^ See Auguste Comte, Cours de philosophie positive, 6 vols (Paris, 1830-42), 1:47-95. 

^ Classic accounts include A. Rupert Hall, The Revolution in Science, 1500—1750 (London: Longman, 
1983; first published 1954); Richard S. Westfall, The Construction of Modern Science: Mechanisms and 
Mechanics (New York: John Wiley, 1971); and Charles Coulston Gillispie, The Edge of Objectivity: An 
Essay in the History of Scientific Ideas (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1970); and, more recently, 

1 

J. E. Force and S. Hutton (eds), Newton and Newtonianism, 1-13. 

© 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in the Netherlands. 
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system to replace the Ptolemaic astronomy that had held sway since the sec- 
ond century A.D. Because Copernicus and his followers advocated a realist 
interpretation of their heliocentric astronomy, the new system challenged Aris- 
totelian cosmology, which was explicitly geocentric and geostatic. The new 
astronomy thus raised perplexing questions about physics: why do unattached 
objects not fly off the surface of a moving earth? What holds the planets in 
their orbits? The working out of the answers to these questions through the 
contributions of Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, and Newton is considered the 
heart of the Scientiflc Revolution. According to Alexandre Koyre, probably 
the most influential thinker about such subjects in mid-century, we can: 

characterize this revolution by two closely connected and even complementary 
features: (a) the destruction of the cosmos, and therefore the disappearance from 
science — at least in principle, if not always in fact — of all considerations based 
on this concept, and (b) the geometrization of space, that is the substitution of 
the homogeneous and abstract — however now considered as real — dimensions 
of space of the Euclidean geometry for the concrete and differentiated place- 
continuum of pre-Galilean physics and astronomy."* 

Koyre maintained that Newtonian eoncepts of matter, motion, spaee, and 
attraetion formed a synthesis that eulminated in the mathematization of nature 
and therefore of seience, thus answering the unsolved problems raised by 
heliocentrie astronomy and completing the revolution that Copernicus had 
begun. 

Koyre ’s account of Newton’s role as the culmination of the Scientiflc Rev- 
olution became the clarion call for the interpretation that dominated the 
‘Newton Industry’ that developed in the 1960s as many scholars began to 
give serious attention to the Portsmouth Papers. Several fundamental textual 
projects were undertaken during this period, including the publication of New- 
ton’s correspondence, Whiteside’s edition of Newton’s mathematical papers, 
and the publication of a variorum edition of the Principia.^ As scholars began 
to study the wealth of manuscript and printed material by and about Newton, 
they concentrated on his work in physics and mathematics. 



Peter Dear, Revolutionizing the Sciences: European Knowledge and Its Ambitions, 1500-1 700 (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2001). 

^ Alexandre Koyre, “The Significance of the Newtonian Synthesis,” in Alexandre Koyre, Newtonian Studies 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965), pp. 6-7. This essay was first delivered as a lecture in 
1948 andpublishediriArchives internationales d’histoire des sciences 3 (\950),pp. 291-31 1, and reprinted 
'm Journal of General Education 4 (1950), pp. 256-68. 

^ Isaac Newton, The Mathematical Papers of Isaac Newton, edited by Derek T. Whiteside with the assis- 
tance of M. A. Hoskin, 8 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967-1980); Isaac Newton, The 
Correspondence of Isaac Newton, edited by H.W. Turnbull, J. P. Scott, A. R. Hall, and Laura Tilling, 7 vols. 
(Cambridge: Published for the Royal Society at the University Press, 1 959-1977); and Isaac Newton, Isaac 
Newton 's Philosophiae naturalis principia mathematica. The Third Edition (1 726) with Variant Readings, 
ed. Alexandre Koyre and I. Bernard Cohen with the assistance of Anne Whitman, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press, 1972). 
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Writing in 1 962, Derek Whiteside surveyed the impaet of the opening of 
the Portsmouth Colleetion in the University Library, Cambridge.® Whiteside 
focused on Newton’s mathematical papers, to the exclusion of almost every- 
thing else. Despite his call to understand Newton in his own terms. White- 
side uncritically imposed the terminology of modern science onto Newton’s 
career. For example, he praised “The recent research of A.R. and Marie Boas 
Flail . . . into the experimental aspects of Newton’s molecular physics, chem- 
istry, and alchemy and their incomplete synthesis into a consistent pattern 

of thought He identified topics that needed further study, including the 

structure and development of the Principia, Newton’s optical achievements, 
and his mathematics, including a study of the Newton-Leibniz priority dis- 
pute. And, not surprisingly as their future editor, he called for the publication 
of Newton’s mathematical papers. Whiteside’s Newton was, by and large, the 
creator of the mathematical physics of the Principia and the experimenter of 
the Opticks. Echoing his own words first written in 1960, I. Bernard Cohen 
pronounced that: 

The Newtonian revolution in the sciences was wrought by and revealed in the 
Principia. For more than two centuries, this book set the standard against which 
all other science was measured; it became the goal toward which scientists in 
such diverse fields as paleontology, statistics, and biochemistry would strive in 
order to bring their own fields to a desired high estate.* 

Similarly, Richard S. Westfall saw Newton’s accomplishments in physics 
as the culmination of the Scientific Revolution. In a statement obviously influ- 
enced by Koyre, Westfall wrote: 

Not only was Newton’s achievement monumental, so that it stands as one of the 
supreme accomplishments of the human intellect, but it also drew together the 
principal strands of seventeenth-century science, solving major problems left 
unresolved by the scientific revolution.® 

On the basis of his close analysis of Newton’s work in physics, Westfall wrote 
an important book on the history of seventeenth-century dynamics, in which 
he argued for the profound significance of Newton’s concept of force as the 
crowning principle of the Scientific Revolution.*® 



* Whiteside, “The Expanding World of Newtonian Research,” pp. 16-29. 

’ Ibid.,p. 18. 

* I. Bernard Cohen, The Newtonian Revolution: With Illustrations of the Transformation of Scientific Ideas 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980), p. 16. Cohen used almost the same words twenty years 
before. See his The Birth of a New Physics, revised and updated (New York: Norton, 1 985; first published 
1960), Chap. 1. 

^ Westfall, The Construction of Modern Science, p. 139. 

Richard S. Westfall, Force in Newton ’s Physics: The Science of Dynamics in the Seventeenth Century 
(London and New York: MacDonald and American Elsevier, 1971). 
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To the extent that this generation of seholars diseussed manuseripts in 
which Newton considered topics alien to the interests of twentieth-century 
science, they tried to fit them into a modern scientific framework. Writ- 
ing about Newton’s preoccupation with alchemy and chemistry, Marie Boas 
wrote: 

Newton’s extraordinary achievements in physics have understandably overshad- 
owed his chemical work: it is fortunate that the sale some years ago of his large 
collection of alchemical books and notes forced a renewed consideration of his 
overt preoccupation with alchemy, which in turn has led to the study of his place 
in the history of chemistry. He has been found to have been a skilled, original, 
and painstaking chemist with a wide and profound influence.*^ 

Reading this material entirely in terms of the assumptions of modern, exper- 
imental science. Boas continued: 

Even a cursory glance at Newton’s chemical papers indicates that his approach 
to chemical problems was not that of an alchemist. His explanations are in the 
language and spirit of experimental natural philosophy, quite different from the 
usually cloudy and often mystic views of the alchemists whose works he bought 
or borrowed so avidly, as he did all books that had any pretensions to dealing 
with chemical theory or practice.*^ 

This blanket dismissal of any possibility that Newton took alchemy seriously, 
despite massive manuscript evidence to the contrary, is the result of deeply 
held convictions that the scientific disciplines were the same in the seventeenth 
century as they were in the mid-twentieth and that the historical actors should 
be judged by the same methodological standards as their modern counterparts. 

Similarly, anachronistic assumptions marked earlier discussions of 
Newton’s vast theological output. Lamenting the rise of materialism and posi- 
tivism in the early twentieth century, E. A. Burtt believed that Newton reduced 
the deity to one of a number of metaphysical entities comprising the world: 

Newton thus apparently takes for granted a postulate of extreme importance; he 
assumes, with so many others who bring an aesthetic interest into science, that 
the incomparable order, beauty, and harmony which characterizes the celestial 
realm in the large, is to be eternally preserved. It will not be preserved by space, 
time, mass, and ether alone; its preservation requires the continued exertion of 
that divine will which freely chose this order and harmony as the ends of his 
first creative toil. From the Protoplast of the whole, God has now descended to 



* * For an account of past treatments of Newton’s alehemical writings, see B. J. T. Dobbs, The Foundations 
of Newton’s Alchemy or, ‘The Hunting of the Greene Lyon’ (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1975), pp. 6-20. 

Marie Boas, in Isaac Newton ’s Letters and Papers on Natural Philosophy, ed. I. Bernard Cohen with 
the assistance of Robert Schofield (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958), p. 241. 

Isaac Newton ’s Letters and Papers on Natural Philosophy, p. 243. 
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become a category among other categories; the facts of continued order, system, 
and uniformity as observed in the world, are inexplicable apart from him.'"* 

Burtt based his impoverished interpretation of Newton’s theology on Newton’s 
published, ‘seientifie’ works, thus overlooking Newton’s passionate eoneern 
with the doetrine of the Trinity and the fulfillment of the propheeies that later 
scholars have found both vexing and revealing. 

In a relatively early analysis of Newton’s manuscripts, a young Westfall 
declared that Newton, “writing at the end of the seventeenth century, . . . fell 
heir to a traditional concern with natural religion that flourished among the 
earlier leaders of the scientific movement in England.”^^ He saw Newton’s 
concern about natural religion as a response to Hobbes whose “writings had 
raised the possibility that mechanical philosophy might conclude in athe- 
ism.”'^ To this end, Westfall argues, Newton, like Robert Boyle and John 
Ray, conceived of natural religion as “the rationally demonstrated foundation 
upon which the revealed superstructure of Christianity rested securely.”'^ For 
Westfall, one of the most articulate defenders of the concept of the Scientific 
Revolution, Newton’s heterodox, rational Christianity revealed the impact of 
“the new science” on religion.*^ Westfall maintains that: 

The impact of science upon Christianity may also be traced in the virtuosi’s 
picture of God. While they asserted the harmony of science and religion, they 
were bending their conception of God to fit into their scientific universe, until 
with Newton the Father was fading into a metaphysical projection of the cre- 
ation. The nature of God was adjusted to the nature of the universe as science 
revealed it.^° 

A deeper analysis of the meaning of Newton’s theology had to await serious 
examination of the full range of manuscript evidence, in particular the vast 
Yahuda Collection held in Jerusalem. Frank F. Manuel undertook one of 
the first analyses of this material, but his approach remained in the thrall of 
the traditional historiography of the Scientific Revolution. Manuel pursued 
a line similar to Westfall’s in finding a methodological consonance between 
Newton’s theological and scientific work: 



Edwin Arthur Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science, revised edition (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1954; first published 1924), pp. 296-7. 

Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science, p. 338. 

Richard S. Westfall, “Isaac Newton: Religious Rationalist or Mystic?” The Review of Religion 22 (1957), 
p. 167. 

Ibid. 

Westfall, “Isaac Newton: Religious Rationalist or Mystic?” p. 168. 

For a concise statement of Westfall’s account of the Scientific Revolution, see Richard S. Westfall, 
“The Scientific Revolution Reasserted,” in Margaret J. Osier, ed., Rethinking the Scientific Revolution 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), pp. 41-55. 

Richard S. Westfall, Science and Religion in Seventeenth-Century England (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1958), p. 199. 
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Newton’s statement of fundamental religious principles, his interpretation of 
prophecy, his textual criticism of the historical works of Scripture, his system of 
world chronology, his cosmological theories, and his euhemereistic reduction 
of pagan mythology all bespeak the same mentality and style of thought. If 
nature was consonant with itself, so was Isaac Newton’s mind. At the height of 
his powers there was in him a compelling drive to find order and design in what 
appeared to be chaos, to distil from a vast, inchoate mass of materials a few basic 
principles that would embrace the whole world and define the relationships of 
its component parts. Newton could not rest content with merely contemplating 
the sheer variety and multiplicity of historical events, any more than he could 
a world of disparate observations about nature.^' 

In addition to seeing Newton’s religion as methodologieally similar to his 
seienee, Manuel interpreted Newton’s drive for methodological unity in psy- 
choanalytic terms: 

All of Newton’s studies were animated by one overwhelming desire, to know 
God’s will through His works in the world. For myself, I have come to believe 
that the fervour of Newton’s quest for knowledge of God was related. . .to a 
psychic quest for his own father.^^ 

Not only was Manuel’s interpretation of Newton’s theology informed by his 
assumption of Newton’s place in the Scientific Revolution, but he foreclosed 
any serious discussion of the early modern meaning of that theology by reduc- 
ing it to Newton’s psychology, interpreted in anachronistic, Freudian terms. 

During the 1 960s and ‘70s, the Newton industry prospered and was a domi- 
nant presence in the journals and conferences devoted to the history of science. 
A number of scholars, including the Halls, John Herivel, I. B. Cohen, Richard 
S. Westfall, and from the mid 1970s Alan Shapiro — as if taking up White- 
side’s challenge — explored the nooks and crannies of the technical side of 
the Principia and Opticks. The Portsmouth Collection, the Keynes Collection 
at King’s College, Cambridge, and Newton’s letters provided a cornucopia 
of material leading to new insights into the development of Newton’s ideas 
about mechanics and optics. Westfall characterized this period of Newton 
scholarship in the following terms: 

While production of Newtoniana is not confined to a cartel, a fairly small 
group dominates the industry in quantity. They constitute a claustrophobic and 
neurotic society, the members of which circle each other warily, jockeying for 
position, each of the others with one eye cocked on the Lord High Executioner, 

D. T. Whiteside, who stands at the center, beta function in one hand, citation 
from Add. MS. 3965. 12, f. 1 86 recto in the other, striving with indifferent success 
to maintain law and order.^^ 



Frank E. Manuel, The Religion of Isaac Newton (Oxford: Clarendon, 1974), p. 103. 

“ Ibid. 

Richard S. Westfall, “The Changing Wolrd of the Newtonian Industry,” Journal of the History of Ideas 
37 (1976), p. 175, n. 2. 
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Westfall notedthat “the Newton of. . . [Whiteside’s edition ofNewton’s] Mat/;- 

ematical Papers is the Newton we have always known [H]e is still the 

progenitor of the tradition of mathematieal physies, that and nothing more.”^^ 
Law and order, however, was already being subverted by serious seholarly 
attention to Newton’s alchemy and theology. 

Although earlier scholars, such as the Halls and Westfall, had noted the 
wealth of Newton’s manuscripts, they did so selectively, concentrating on 
materials that seemed relevant to later scientific developments. It came to be 
recognized that Newton did not share the intellectual agenda of his twentieth- 
century commentators, as scholars began taking account of the mass of mate- 
rials he left on theological and alchemical subjects and to situate him within 
the context of a European natural philosophical community in which such 
interests were widely shared. 

The interest in alchemy contributed to a radical reinterpretation of Newton’s 
work. P. M. Rattansi and J. E. McGuire took an early and important step in 
recognizing that Newton’s intellectual agenda was markedly different ifom 
our own. Their seminal paper, “Newton and the ‘Pipes of Pan’. was one of 
the first scholarly studies of the “other” Isaac Newton. They concluded their 
study of Newton’s deep concern with the prisca theologia by remarking that: 

It is certainly diiiicult for us in the twentieth century to conceive one whose 
scientific achievements were so great, pursuing with equal interest and energy 
such other studies, especially when his efforts in those fields produced so little 
of enduring value. It is even more difficult for us to imagine the mechanics and 
cosmology of the Principia being influenced by Newton’s theological views 
and his belief in a pristine knowledge. Sir Isaac Newton, however, was not a 
‘scientist’ but a Philosopher of Nature. In the intellectual environment of his 
century, it was a legitimate task to use a wide variety of material to reconstruct 
the unified wisdom of Creation.^^ 

By highlighting the importance of the prisca tradition for Newton, Rattansi 
and McGuire situated him within the broader context of Renaissance human- 
ism and its appeal to ancient sources. 

Newton’s interest in subjects lying outside the domain of modern sci- 
ence was extensive. He was preoccupied with alchemy for most of his life. 



Ibid.,p. 177. 

This is not the first time that historians have emphasized the importance of these traditions for the 
development of early modern natural philosophy. Pioneering works include Yates, Giordano Bruno and the 
Hermetic Tradition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1 964); Paolo Rossi, Francis Bacon, From Magic 
to Science, trans. Sacha Rabinovitch (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1968; first published in Italian, 
1957); Allen G. Debus, The Chemical Philosophy: Paracelsian Science and Medicine in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, 2 vols (New York: Neale Watson, 1977); and Charles Webster, From Paracelsus to 
Newton: Magic and the Making of Modern Science (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982). 

J. E. McGuire and P. M. Rattansi, “Newton and the ‘Pipes of Pan’,” Notes and Records of the Royal 
Society of London 21 (1966), pp. 108^3. 

Ibid.,p. 138. 
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B. J. T. Dobbs’ groundbreaking book, The Foundations of Newton’s Alchemy 
or, “The Hunting of the Greene Lyon ”, was the first eomprehensive, seholarly 
analysis of his alehemieal manuseripts,^^ and Riehard S. Westfall fully ineor- 
porated this material into Never at Rest, his magisterial biography of Newton. 
Although it is true that Westfall was willing to eountenanee Newton’s alehemy, 
he understood it within the eontext of his ‘seientifie’ work, never eonsidering 
that Newton’s alehemieal obsessions might provide a elue to the meaning of 
his work in physies. “The signifieanee of alehemy in his intelleetual odyssey 
lay in the broader vistas it opened to him, additional eategories to supplement 
and eomplete the narrow meehanistie ones. His enduring fame derived Ifom 
his seizing the possibilities thus spread before him.”^^ Moreover, Westfall 
ahempted to show that Newton’s approaeh to alchemy paralleled the method 
he used in his more purely scientific work. Dobbs pushed the argument further, 
demonstrating that in contrast to the nineteenth- and twentieth-century view 
that places mathematical physics at the pinnacle of intellectual merit, Newton 
understood his life’s work, which included tireless devotion to alchemy, “as 
a study of the modes of divine activity in the world.”^*’ His God, as James E. 
Force has argued, is “the Lord God of Dominion,” and his voluntarist theology 
bound the diverse aspects of his thought into a coherent whole.^^ McGuire 
later underscored these connections in an exegetical tour de force in which, 
assuming Dobbs’s redating of De gravitatione to the period just prior to the 
publication of the Principia, he demonstrated the importance of theology to 
Newton’s physics. A new generation of historians is now teaching us that to 
grasp the significance of Newton’s physics or the meaning of his preoccupa- 
tions with alchemy and theology we must acknowledge how deeply embedded 
what we call his scientific work was in his fundamentally theological quest. 

If we insist, as the fathers of the Scientific Revolution did, on privileging 
Newton’s mathematical physics and optics because those are the aspects of 
his thought that have prevailed in the end, we lose our hold on the concerns 
of the historical actor himself 

Dobbs, The Foundations of Newton ’s Alchemy. See Note 1 1 for publication data. 

2*’ Ibid.,p. 301. 

B. J. T. Dobbs, The Janus Faces of Genius: The Role of Alchemy in Newton ’s Thought (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1991), p. 18. 

James E. Force, “The Nature of Newton’s ‘Holy Alliance’ between Science and Religion: From the 
Scientific Revolution to Newton (and Back Again),” in Margaret J. Osier, ed.. Rethinking the Scientific 
Revolution, pp. 247-70. 

J. E. McGuire, “The Fate of the Date: The Theology of Newton’s Principia Revisited,” in Margaret J. 
Osier, ed., Rethinking the Scientific Revolution, pp. 271-95. 

“Newton’s thought is a seamless unity of theology, metaphysics, and natural science. Newton’s view of 
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power.” James E. Force, “Newton’s God of Dominion: The Unity of Newton’s Theological, Scientific, and 
Political Thought,” in Essays on the Context, Nature, and Infiuence of Isaac Newton ’s Theology, James E. 
Force and Richard H. Popkin, eds. (Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic, 1990), p. 84. 
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Two collections of articles exemplify these changes in Newton historiog- 
raphy. The first is a volume celebrating the 300th anniversary of Newton’s 
annus mirabilis, edited by Robert Palter and published in 1966.^^ The second 
is a volume of papers entitled Newton and Religion, edited thirty-three years 
later by James E. Force and Richard H. Popkin.^^ Interestingly, both volumes 
are based on study of newly (at the time) studied sets of Newton manuscripts. 
Yet the differences between the two volumes could hardly be greater. 

The 1 966 volume provides a snapshot of the state of the Newton industry of 
the period. Its longest section is entitled “Newton’s Scientific Achievements” 
and contains articles by Rupert and Marie Hall on Newton’s theory of matter, 
by Asger Aaboe on his mathematics, by Richard S. Westfall on Newton’s the- 
ory of thin films, I. Bernard Cohen on the concept of force in the Principia, 
and Clifford Truesdell on the Principia"^ influence on later mechanics. These 
authors took for granted the traditional historiography of the Scientific Revo- 
lution, a concept that received no explicit discussion. There are also sections 
on Newton’s life, on his influence, and on the philosophical analysis of his 
scientific achievements. The papers are full of mathematical formulae. Most 
of these papers jump right into technical discussions of Newton’s concepts 
and reasoning, assuming that the audience would understand their broader 
intellectual and historical significance. They read almost as if there were no 
historiographical debate at all. Newton’s prominence as the superstar of the 
Scientific Revolution and the founder of modern experimental and mathe- 
matical science is simply unquestioned. The index contains no references to 
alchemy, only a single reference to Arianism (in a commentator’s comments), 
and only a few references to Newton’s anti-Trinitarianism. Because these top- 
ics did not seem to pertain to the development or nature of modern physical 
science, there was no reason to include them in these discussions. 

Thirty-three years later, the cast of Newtonian scholars has, predictably, 
changed. Instead of the historians who crafted the historiography of the Sci- 
entific Revolution, we find a younger generation of scholars devoted to a 
very different set of issues: Newton’s alchemy and eschatology,^® his views 
on reading the Book of Nature,^^ his anti-Catholicism,^^ his theology,^^ his 



Robert Palter, ed., The Annus Mirabilis of Sir Isaac Newton, 1666-1966 (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
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search for divine activity in the world, and his Christology.^** Although they 
do not dismiss Newton’s scientific achievements, they portray him as an anti- 
Trinitarian Millenialist, obsessed with theology and devoted to alchemy. Their 
Newton consulted the Church Fathers and clandestine alchemical manuscripts 
as well as the Book of Nature; and he was at least as concerned with divine 
power as with gravitational force. If Newton — ^the culminating figure of the 
Scientific Revolution — turns out to have been preoccupied with issues so dis- 
parate Ifom those lurking behind Charles Gillispie’s image of “Newton with 
his Prism and Silent Face,”^* it seems prudent to re-examine the old story, 
to explore more carefully the intellectual concerns of his contemporaries and 
predecessors and so to re-examine the assumptions historians have imposed 
on their subject matter. 

Because historians of science have interpreted Newton’s work as the climax 
of the narrative they call the Scientific Revolution, this radical shift in our 
understanding of the meaning of his own work, forces us to reconsider many 
of the received opinions about the nature of the Scientific Revolution. Studies 
of Newton are no more an isolated phenomenon of scholarship than was he a 
man isolated Ifom the main currents of European intellectual history. Recent 
studies situate Newton in the broad intellectual currents of his time. They 
also bring to light a number of unexamined presuppositions about the cast of 
individuals who played an active role in the Scientific Revolution and about 
the canonical disciplines themselves. 

Reading Newton in light of his own preoccupations rather than those 
of twentieth- century historians raises questions about the applicability of 
twentieth-century disciplinary boundaries to seventeenth-century intellectual 
history. Historians have privileged Newton’s mathematical physics because 
that is the field of greatest prominence in their intellectual world. Newton, 
however, would have described himself as a natural philosopher. Indeed, he 
entitled his great masterpiece Mathematical Principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy The early modern term “natural philosophy” had a different extension 
fi-om the modern term “science”, encompassing God’s creation of the world, 
his providential relationship with the creation, and the immortality of the soul 
along with the chemistry, physics, anatomy, and physiology that we would 
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expect. Natural philosophers did not establish criteria of demarcation between 
these issues and what we consider genuine scientific concerns, but regarded 
them as inseparable.^'* 

Taking natural philosophy seriously as the subject-matter of concern to 
early modern thinkers leads to a significant departure ifom the nineteenth- 
century, Positivist assumption that modern science could only emerge after 
there existed a sharp demarcation between science and religion, and that 
this crucial separation took place during the Scientific Revolution. Recent 
scholarship has demonstrated that no such separation occurred, at least not 
during the seventeenth century. Kepler, Gassendi, Boyle and many others 
shared Newton’s concern with theological issues, among them questions about 
the immortality of the soul, the role of divine providence in the world, and 
millenarian ideas."*^ Similarly, many traditional ideas — such as that of final 
cause — which historians have repeatedly told us had been purged ifom ‘the 
new science’^® continued to play an important role for these thinkers.^^ 

This sea-change in our understanding of Newton raises important questions. 
How are we as historians to relate the various facets of Newton’s intellectual 
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endeavours? There is no denying the signifieanee of his work in physies and 
mathematics, and equally there is no denying his preoccupation with theol- 
ogy and alchemy. Rejecting out of hand the undocumented and anachronistic 
suggestions that the latter concerns were products of either lead poisoning or 
senility, we can consider two reasonable suggestions. The one, defended most 
fully by Betty Jo Dobbs, is that Newton considered all of these pursuits as part 
of the same enterprise, the uncovering of divine activity in both the human 
and the natural worlds. According to Dobbs, Newton’s system was: 

wot just of ‘the mathematical principles of natural philosophy.’ On the contrary, 
it was to have been a grand unification of natural and divine principles, and 
it included a vision of God’s activity not only in this world as we know it but 
also at the world’s beginning and at its apocalyptic end and renovation. It was 
a vision in which the Arian Christ, as God’s ‘Agent’ throughout time, always 
putting the will of the Supreme God into effect, kept God intimately connected 
both with the physical world and with humanity: that was Newton’s ultimate 
answer to the twin spectres of deism and atheism that had always haunted 
him. It is also a vision that forces one to the conviction that one must give 
a religious interpretation not only to Newton’s alchemy but to all of Newton’s 
work, including the Principia and Opticks, since Newton himself was apparently 
motivated to study ‘the frame of nature’ in order to learn of God’s activity. 

Dobbs’ view that all of Newton’s intellectual activities should be seen as a 
single enterprise rests on an assumption that for Newton — if not for most 
serious thinkers — ^there is a unity underlying diverse interests and modes of 
thinking. 

Another possibility could be that, as a man of his time, Newton turned to 
the traditions available to him to deal with different sorts of questions. If he 
wanted to understand physics and cosmology, he turned to the mathemati- 
cal traditions that grew from the work of Kepler and Galileo; if he wanted 
to understand the properties of matter, he turned to alchemy; if he wanted to 
support his Arianism, he turned to the history of the Church; if he wanted to 
interpret the book of Revelation, he turned to the methods of the seventeenth- 
century exegete, Joseph Mede. It does not follow that these enterprises were 
unrelated to each other, but viewing his activity this way helps situate him 
in the intellectual context of his time. This approach allows historians who 
find Dobbs’ thesis about the unity of Newton’s thought too strong to acknowl- 
edge that the various parts were important to him without imposing modern 
scientific standards on their interpretation of his work. 

The changing image of Newton in recent scholarship parallels changes in 
the historiography of the Scientific Revolution. Indeed, the changing image of 
Newton has been one important element in producing those changes. As we 
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have learned to take seriously Newton’s various intelleetual preoeeupations, 
we have come to learn that his own conception of his project is at odds with 
that of the late twentieth-century commentators who saw him in light of their 
own interests rather than his own. Because the traditional historiography of 
the Scientific Revolution was a forward-looking story which viewed Newton 
as the immediate telos, our changing understanding of his project inevitably 
casts a long shadow (or perhaps new light) on the individuals and subjects 
that have been at the center of the received view. The new Newton calls us to 
re-examine our narrative and our assumptions about intellectual life in early 
modern Europe. 
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Plans for Publishing Newton’s Religious and Alchemical 
Manuscripts, 1982-1998 



RICHARD H. POPKIN 

University of California, Los Angeles, and Washington University, St. Louis 



Up to the beginning of 1982, 1 was only slightly interested in Isaae Newton’s 
views on philosophy or religion. I had ineluded him in a paper I wrote in 
late 1981 in the Third Force in Seventeenth Century Philosophy. I gave the 
paper in Israel in the beginning of 1 982 at a eonferenee organized by the Van 
Leer Foundation. It was mentioned to me that there were a large number of 
Newton manuseripts in the National Library in Israel. I think I had heard this 
onee before from my eolleague there, Joseph Agassi. I went to take a look and 
was amazed to see the enormous amount of Newton material that was in the 
manuseript eolleetion of A. S. Yahuda. I was told that none of the material had 
been published. This led me to eonfer with the direetor of the Van Leer foun- 
dation, Yehuda Elkana, now president of the Central European University 
in Prague, about whether we ought to do something to get the Newton 
manuseripts published. Fie was enthusiastie and said he would eooperate 
finaneially and otherwise. Fie took me to meet with other important figures 
in Israeli cultural matters, who were enthusiastic but felt that more financial 
support was needed than they could give. I gradually learned that there was 
a large amount of Newtonian material besides what was in Jerusalem, still 
unpublished, encompassing Newton’s theological and alchemical interests. 

I soon learned the story that the material that Newton had passed on to 
his niece and she passed on to her descendants, ending with the Earl of 
Portsmouth in the twentieth century, had been auctioned off at Sotheby’s 
in 1936. The earl had tried to give the material to the British Museum and 
Newton’s college at Cambridge, and they both refused to take it. The bulk of 
the auction material was purchased by John Maynard Keynes and Professor 
A. S. Yahuda. Keynes took mainly the alchemic manuscripts and Yahuda, the 
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theological ones. Others were purchased by people and institutions all over 
the planet. 

With this much awareness of the extent of the Newton manuscript material, 
I decided, on returning to the United States in early 1982, to see if my former 
colleague, Richard S. Westfall, the leading Newton scholar of the time, would 
be interested in undertaking a role in the project. He told me that he had 
avoided coming to grips with what to do with the manuscript material but 
now that I had raised it and indicated there was support for an edition coming 
from Israel, that it might be worth seeing what we could do to obtain support 
in the United States. He told me that we should form a committee of the two 
of us and Betty Jo Dobbs and consult with others about what to do. We met 
in Chicago in the spring and decided to make an application to the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. This required a lot of preparation; part of 
it consisted of visiting the appropriate people in Washington. I went to visit 
somebody at the National Endowment and a couple of people at the National 
Science Foundation. I recall visiting a woman there who was in charge of 
applications in the history of science. When I told her we were interested in 
support for publishing Newton’s theological and alchemical works, she looked 
through some literature she had and told me that alchemy was a science but 
not theology. 

We decided to aim at getting the proposal in by 1984 and to try and start 
the actual work in 1985. The NEH seemed very supportive and kept advising 
us about the way to structure the proposal. 

From 1982 to 1985, 1 spent a few months each year in Israel and became 
acquainted with the collection there and its history. It was part of an immense 
manuscript collection of Professor A. S. Yahuda, who was an Arabist who 
had taught in Spain, Germany and England. Most of the collection is of 
Middle-Eastern materials, but also contains the Newton theological writings, 
1 1,000 items of Napoleana, the marked-up galley proofs of one of Einstein’s 
early articles (which has been used to correct the printed text, which has 
some mistakes), and other treasures. Over ninety percent of the items in the 
Yahuda collection are in Middle Eastern languages. They contain exquisite 
examples of calligraphy, some of which are on display at the Islamic Museum 
in Jerusalem. 

I learned from the librarians at the National Library that Yahuda was one of 
the most hated people in Israel. He had been the first Zionist Ifom Palestine. An 
extremely wealthy man, he was involved in the early history of Zionism, but 
later became estranged because of the nationalist fervor of European Zionists. 
He broke with the Zionist organization at the time of the Versailles Treaty and 
became an opponent of their efforts to create a Jewish state. Yahuda spent most 
of his time till World War II in Western Europe. He had spent World War I in 
Spain because he couldn’t leave during the hostilities. During that time he and 
another person in a similar situation. Max Nordau, set up the first synagogue in 
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Spain since 1492, in Madrid. Though they were both secularists, they enjoyed 
reviving Judaism in Spain. From his Spanish years Yahuda became known and 
was appointed Royal Professor, professor of medieval rabbinics, the first time 
the subject had been taught since the Expulsion. Fie used his professorship to 
search for physical records of Jewish life in Spain prior to 1492. 

He left Spain in the middle 1920s because of the anti-Semitism he found 
in academic circles there and moved to Heidelberg. There he delivered a 
lecture on the accuracy of the Bible, in which he argued that the description 
of the Exodus had to written by an eyewitness since there were still Egyptian 
terms in the biblical account. Hence, it had to be written, Yahuda argued, 
by someone whose native language was Egyptian. His claim was disputed 
by Egyptologists but a physicist in the audience, Albert Einstein, said he 
wept when he realized that one could prove scientifically that the Bible was 
accurate. Yahuda was elated, of course, when he discovered that Newton used 
the same argument to prove that the Book of Revelation was written by an 
eyewitness to the destruction of the Temple because Aramaic terms appeared 
in the description. Yahuda was actually writing a comparative piece on his 
discovery and Newton’s, which is in the his collection, when Hitler came 
to power. He moved to England and in 1940 came to America with all his 
manuscripts. 

Yahuda claimed that he was the actual founder of the Hebrew University 
in the 1 920s but that his efforts were canceled and erased as a European-style 
university replaced his plans for a Middle Eastern university. Yahuda carried 
on a long campaign against the growing Hebrew University and tried to set up 
an international investigation of it, headed by Albert Einstein, in the 1930s. As 
a result, the people who were professors there at the time had a very negative 
view about Yahuda and anything he ever did. In an attempt to find out more 
about him for a preface to an edition of Newton’s manuscripts, I finally tracked 
down a friend of Yahuda ’s, a very elderly right-wing journalist. I was given 
a larger-than-life picture of Yahuda, an ardent secularist and proponent of 
the Middle Eastern way of life, who found himself at odds with the Eastern 
European Zionists and the Middle European intellectuals. Apparently, his 
views were politically on the right. 

In America, he lived in New Haven and taught Arabic at the New School for 
Social Research in New York. He was a very close friend of Albert Einstein 
and had arranged for Einstein to leave Germany. Yahuda met Einstein at 
the Belgian border and then escorted him to London where he stayed with 
Yahuda ’s friend, the Spanish ambassador. A Chair had been arranged for 
Einstein at Madrid, which he never took. Other Chairs were arranged in Paris 
and Oxford, but Einstein decided to go to America and placed other German- 
Jewish physicists in the unoccupied Chairs. When Einstein was established 
in America, he arranged for Yahuda and his wife to come in 1940. They then 
tried to place Yahuda ’s collection of Newton papers with Harvard, Yale, or 
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Princeton. In spite of Einstein’s strong letters of recommendation, all three 
institutions refused to take the material, so it remained with Yahuda until 
his dying moments. Einstein had pointed out in his letters that the Newton 
manuscripts contained the only extant explanation of how Newton went about 
dealing with intellectual problems. The manuscripts contain early drafts, 
notes, alterations, and the finished product. However, given that the finished 
product was not a scientific one but alchemical and theological, the premier 
American institutions refused to house the papers. 

In America Yahuda did not seem to play much of a role in Jewish affairs. 
I was told that he refused to be an Israeli citizen in 1948. The one episode 
that suggests a possible role in Jewish affairs is when the messenger, Peter 
Bergson, in 1942 came to America to tell Roosevelt about the extermination 
policy of the Nazis. He could not get an audience with the government and was 
shunned by the Jewish establishment. He held a meeting in Yahuda ’s house in 
New Haven with interested parties. I asked him if Yahuda was involved in his 
project. He said no but he offered his house when he heard of the opposition 
of the Jewish establishment. 

In his last hours, Yahuda was still debating what to do with the Newton 
papers and the rest of his huge manuscript collection. One of his students, 
Raymond Klibansky of McGill University, convinced him to will them to 
the National Eibrary of Israel, even though Yahuda, by then, was one of the 
strongest opponents of the new state. His widow tried to stop the will and 
when she failed, committed suicide. Yahuda ’s heirs contested the will and 
a court process ensued that lasted from 1952-1968. People were called as 
witnesses about whether the manuscripts would be properly taken care of 
in Israel and whether there were scholars there who could profit from them. 
The court ordered the will to be enforced in 1969, and in 1972, much to the 
surprise of the National Eibrary of Israel, crates and crates of material Ifom 
Yahuda arrived in Jerusalem, along with a huge portrait of the donor. The 
chief librarian of the time told me that they had no idea what the Newton 
stuff was about or why they were receiving it. Fortunately, a Newton scholar, 
David Castilejo, was there and realized what had arrived. He prepared the 
typewritten inventory which has made it possible for the rest of us to use the 
collection. 

Sam Westfall saw a notice about the papers having arrived in Jerusalem 
in 1972 and requested a microfilm copy. It is this microfilm that was used by 
Westfall in his biography of Newton and by the rest of us in copies of copies 
of copies. I learned from the librarian that the equipment they had in 1 972 was 
rather primitive and that they did not photograph pages that were too big or too 
small, or too dark or too light, so that the extant microfilm was imperfect. So 
it appeared to me that we would have to recopy everything. Also, as I worked 
through the papers I would find notes reporting that the next page was in Ford 
Keynes’s collection, that somehow some of Yahuda ’s papers and Keynes’s got 
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mixed up. In Yahuda’s correspondence there are some charming letters about 
how he and Keynes would meet for tea in Bloomsbury and exchange pages. 

Besides getting some idea of what was in all the Newton material, I kept 
looking for more items in various libraries and found several pages at the 
University of Kentucky and elsewhere. I suppose my best find was when 
somebody told me at a Fourth of July picnic in Santa Monica, that a friend of 
his had a Newton manuscript on her wall in New York. It took many months 
of intricate negotiations to get the owner to invite me over, and there, in the 
Bronx, was a letter Newton had received at the Mint and which he had written 
in all the margins about how he knew that the Book of Revelation was genuine 
and accurate. The owner was unwilling to let me photograph it but let me make 
a copy by pen. I learned Ifom her and Ifom the book dealer who had sold the 
material that is in the University of Kentucky, that Newton manuscripts kept 
coming on the market. The leading rare book dealer in Los Angeles, Jacob 
Zeitlin, told me he had dealt with several rare items. I also learned that the 
Seventh Day Adventists had a manuscript of Newton’s on twenty questions 
concerning the Second Coming of Christ. They willingly gave me a copy and 
said they had no idea where the manuscript came Ifom. Tracking back Ifom 
manuscript sales, I found they had bought it in 1 942 for $200 and that the 
Library of Congress had previously owned it. When I wrote the Library of 
Congress, inquiring why they sold it, I got a very stern letter saying they never 
sell manuscripts. I also learned that the French antique dealer named Fabius 
had some alchemy papers of Newton. I asked my fi-iend, Paul Dibon, to make 
inquiries. He reported that he went to M. Fabius’s establishment and found the 
man in his paj amas. When the matter of Newton was raised, M. Fabius became 
hostile and paranoid, so we were unable to find out what exactly he had. A few 
years later a cousin of his became Prime Minister of France. I asked a Ifiend 
of the Prime Minister if there was any way of getting information. By then 
the antique dealer was no longer among the living, so we never were able to 
find what he had and what had become of it. 

All of this made us realize we had to get a complete inventory of what 
became of all the manuscripts Ifom the Sotheby auction. Peter Spargo had been 
doing this and we hoped to enlist his aid. It also seemed that more searching had 
to be done for casual acquisitions that had occurred in the United States and 
elsewhere long after the auction. We would also need to find a crew of people 
who would transcribe the manuscripts and a crew of people who would be able 
to provide the scholarly apparatus. We gradually worked on our proposal to the 
NEH and submitted it in 1984. In the spring of 1985 the Van Leer Foundation 
invited Westfall and Dobbs to join me at a colloquium in Jerusalem. It was the 
first time either of them had seen the actual manuscripts and they were quite 
excited. At this colloquium I gave a paper on Newton and fundamentalism 
which probably dismayed Sam very much, since he was convinced that Newton 
had ended up a good, rational deist. We happily planned for the beginning of 
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the project. We had also contacted Cambridge University Press, which had put 
out Newton’s mathematical papers and Newton’s letters in elegant editions. 
The Cambridge University Press editor in New York, whom I visited, told me 
they would be delighted to contract for sixteen volumes on the theological 
and alchemical papers. A contract was actually drafted and vetted by Sam, 
Betty, and myself and was sent off to England to be prepared in final form by 
Cambridge. 

With all this, our attempt to launch the Newton project came to a screeching 
halt when the NEH failed to fund our project and Cambridge lost the contract. 
The NEH, which has been so positive week after week, informed us there 
was a mistake in Betty’s transcription and translation of a Eatin page and that 
the funds requested were outrageous. When I went over the details over the 
phone and showed the woman at the other end that the financial complaint 
was completely bogus, it was just a misunderstanding at their end, she told 
me firmly that did not matter, they were definitely turning us down and we 
should not bother reapplying. 

We were convinced that the people who had not wanted anything to do 
with Newton’s religious and alchemical opinions and wanted to preserve his 
position as a pure scientist, were behind this. Westfall and Dobbs had had 
many run-ins with the scientific establishment in England and America. I 
went to Washington to try and find out what happened and to reinstitute 
applications for funding. I went to see the director of historical work at the 
National Science Foundation. He calmly indicated that he had told the NEH 
not to fund the project. As I tried to draw him out as to why he was so adamant, 
and why he did not want this material of Newton’s to be available to scholars, 
he told me he would be willing to fund making a microfilm of all of Newton’s 
manuscripts and placing the microfilm at the University of Northern Alaska, 
where any scholar could look at them, if he or she wished. 

We reconsidered our options. Sam was leery of approaching any religious 
foundation. I made tentative inquiries with the Rockefeller Foundation and 
others. In 1986 I moved to Eos Angeles. There I met a woman who was 
coordinator for some of the large cultural foundations. She was very interested 
and prepared a request to the Armand Hammer Foundation and some others 
out here. She seemed so sanguine that I began to look for a place to locate 
the Newton project in the Eos Angeles area. The University of California, 
Eos Angeles did not seem to have the space, so I talked to the Provost at 
University of Southern California, who was delighted with the idea. Betty Jo, 
James Force and I went to see the Getty, which showed little interest. The 
person we dealt with kept insisting they were only interested in artistic things. 
In the next few years, Sam dropped out because of his failing health and Betty 
Jo became reluctant to put much more time and energy into it. I kept sounding 
out various people and institutions about it. The director of Kluwer Academic 
Press got very interested and wanted to publish all sixteen volumes in similar 
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format to the Cambridge edition. He made out a eontraet, whieh I still have. 
He also gave me a small researeh fund, whieh was used to get David Katz to 
find out how the people at the University of Sheffield had managed to put the 
Hartlib Colleetion on eomputer disks. In 1 992 he and I went to Sheffield and 
he was shown the inner seerets of the Hartlib projeet. We thought at this time 
that we eould at least start produeing eomputerized eopy of one manuseript at 
a time, with transeriptions and notes. James Foree took on the job of putting 
one Newton manuscript, namely the one at the Clark Library, online with 
much more advanced equipment than had been used at Sheffield and I think 
Jim’s achievement is the first indication of what could really be done. 

Soon I had lost my original committee members when Sam, and later, 
Betty, died. I drafted Jim Force and David Katz and Simon Shaffer to be 
a reconstituted committee. I kept looking for possible sponsors and sources 
of funds here and abroad. In the mid 1990s, I began to look for computer 
millionaires or billionaires who might be interested. A local physicist who had 
invented some important process was wooed unsuccessfully. Various people 
who were making their fortunes in computers listened to me sympathetically 
but showed no eagerness to put up the money. I was still pursuing this line 
of attack up until a couple of years ago and got as far as meeting somebody 
who knew an advisor to the Bill and Melinda Gates’ Foundation and who 
would endorse the project. I was ready to go on Ifom there to discussing it 
with the one and only billionaire I know, who gives lots of money to academic 
charities. Then, much to my surprise, I learned that an approach in England 
was being made to the British Arts and Humanities Research Board and that 
several of my friends were involved. In view of the history of my efforts, I did 
not hold out too much hope and was very, very pleasantly surprised when the 
AHRB put up the money to start the project. It will probably still be necessary 
to tap other sources, such as those I was pursuing. However, there is now light 
at the end of the tunnel. 

One explanation of why the tide has turned is that over the past eighteen 
years the study of Newton’s theological and alchemical writings has become 
somewhat respectable. The first to write about it, including Frank Manuel 
and Sam Westfall, were pretty dubious about the merits of Newton’s religious 
thoughts. The studies by them and others of the time did not try to see Newton’s 
achievements in terms of what was going on in theological writings at the 
time and where Newton fitted into that area. The studies of Betty Jo Dobbs on 
Newton’s alchemy showed that he had most interesting views in the context 
of what alchemists of the mid-seventeenth century were discussing. In 1985 
I showed that Newton’s theological views were used by early fundamentalists 
and continued to have influence into the twentieth century. Also, two papers 
I published on Newton and Maimonides put Newton in the current of major 
theological writers who were being discussed in the seventeenth century. Thi s 
showed that Newton was not just idiosyncratic but that he was part of a 
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larger world of intellectuals trying to relate nature and Scripture. The work of 
Betty Jo Dobbs, Jim Force, Rob Iliffe, Justin Champion, Scott Mandelbrote, 
Peter Harrison, Sarah Hutton, Maggie Osier, Margaret Jacob, Steve Snobelen, 
Lawrence Principe and Larry Stewart, has shown that Newton’s so-called 
irrational side makes sense when seen in context and provides much greater 
understanding of what Newton himself was trying to accomplish in all of his 
intellectual work. We may soon be able to substantiate a hypothesis I offered 
in 1987 that perhaps Newton was a great seventeenth-century alchemist and 
theologian, who dabbled a little bit in the physical sciences, and that his 
main concerns deserve our serious attention if we are to understand the full 
Newtonian Revolution. 
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The nature of Newton’s private beliefs has been a souree of faseination ever 
sinee he died in the spring of 1726/7. In his lifetime, rumours persisted that 
his religious faith, although deep, was heterodox, and his supporters were 
frequently obliged to defend his orthodoxy. After his death, evidenee of his 
deep immersion in chronology and prophecy became available in the form of 
publications of some treatises, authorised by his descendants as they tried to 
make money from his legacy. In the early 1750s his analysis of what he took 
to be precarious pro-trinitarian passages in Scripture (originally expressed in 
two letters to John Locke) appeared in an Amsterdam publication. As a result, 
his relatives once more tested the market for publications of his writings by 
sending a selected batch of theological papers, by now in the possession of the 
Earl of Portsmouth, to the pro-Newtonian divine Arthur Ashley Sykes. These 
were soon passed on to the Reverend Jeffrey Ekins, though he thought little 
of them and they remained with the Ekins family for over a century. Until 
the twentieth century Newton’s alchemical interests attracted little serious 
scholarly attention, being thought of as something of an embarrassment, while 
there seems to have been little or no effort to investigate his administrative 
papers. ' 



* See Isaac Newton, Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms Amended (London, 1728); Newton, Observations 
Upon the Prophecies of Daniel, and the Apocalypse of St. John. In Two Parts (London, 1733); and Newton, 
Two Letters of Sir Isaac Newton to Mr Le Clerc, late Divinity Professor of the Remonstrants in Holland. 
The Former containing a Dissertation upon the Reading of the Greek Text, 1 John v. 7; the Latter upon that 
of 1 Timothy in, 1 6. Published from authentic MSS. in the Library of the Remonstrants in Holland (London, 
1 7 54.) For responses to the General Scholium to the second edition of the Principia Mathematica of 1 7 1 3 , 
see Larry Stewart, “ ‘Seeing Through the Scholium’, Religion and Reading Newton in the Eighteenth 
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J. E. Force and S. Hutton (eds), Newton and Newtonianism, 23-38. 

Q 2004 Kluwer Academic Publishers. Printed in the Netherlands. 
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The ‘scientific’ portion of Newton’s archive was disaggregated ifom the 
other papers in 1888 and was donated to Cambridge University Library by 
the fifth Earl of Portsmouth. Virtually all the rest was sold off in lots at the 
Sotheby Sale of 1936. The idea of producing a complete edition of Newton’s 
writings was mooted periodically in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies but understandably, most attention was paid to his scientific papers. 
A call to produce a modern edition of Newton’s scientific and mathemati- 
cal writings was made in 1 924 by the President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society (and eminent historian of science), J. L. E. Dreyer, who requested 
that the nation honour Newton’s achievements in this manner on the bicen- 
tenary of his death in 1927. He argued that it would not be worthwhile to 
print the theological and chronological papers and condemned Newton’s three 
decades’ of wasted employment at the Mint as “utterly deplorable.” Follow- 
ing this, the astronomer R. A. Sampson recalled an earlier proposal in which 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society had planned to publish an edition of 
the scientific works in 6 quarto volumes of about 600 pages each. Sampson 
had little to say about the theological or Mint papers, but he suggested that, 
given the amount of time Newton had spent on the topic, his alchemical 
work should be taken seriously. However, he warned that any future editor 
of Newton’s papers would have to immerse himself in Newton’s “defunct” 
world for many years and “probably he would never quite find his way out 
of it.”^ 

The first sustained effort to produce an edition of any part of Newton’s 
papers since Samuel Horsley’s publication of Newton’s works (between 1779 
and 1785) involved his correspondence. A committee to collect transcripts 
of letters to and Ifom Newton was set up at the Royal Society in 1938; after 
a setback in its progress due to the ravages of wartime, E. N. daC. Andrade 
headed another committee with an identical mission in 1947. Publication of 
Newton’s works appeared in a torrent Ifom the late 1950s. Under the editor- 
ship of H. W. Turnbull, volume one of the seven- volume edition of the corre- 
spondence appeared in 1959 while single monograph editions of portions of 
Newton’s scientific writings appeared under the editorship of John Herivel and 
Rupert and Marie Boas Hall in the early 1960s. Tom Whiteside’s monumental 
eight-volume edition of Newton’s mathematical writings appeared at regular 



History of Science 34 (1996), pp. 123-65; more generally see Rob. IlifFe, “ ‘A connected system’: 
The snare of a beautiful hand and the unity of Newton’s archive,” in M. Hunter Qd., Archives of the Scientific 
Revolution (Woodbridge, Suffolk: Boydell Press, 1998), pp. 137-57. 1 would like to thank Dolores lorizzo 
and John Young for comments on previous versions of this paper. 

^ Dreyer’s remarks are published in his “Presidential Address” in the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society Ixxxiv, no. 4 (Feb. 1924), pp. 298-303; see, p. 300. Sampson’s remarks are also published 
in the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society in the March 24, 1924, issue, pp. 378-83; see 
pp. 381-2. 
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intervals between 1 967 and 1 98 1 and the first of Alan Shapiro’s three-volume 
edition of Newton’s optical writings appeared in 1984.^ 

Before the heroic initiatives discussed in this book by Dick Popkin (see 
Essay 2), there was little or no call for an edition of Newton’s alchemical 
or theological papers although a somewhat woebegone publication of some 
theological papers housed at King’s College, Cambridge appeared in 1950. 
Nevertheless, even as the publication of Newton’s scientific work took off, his- 
torians of science were becoming concerned with broader and, for some, less 
palatable aspects of intellectual activity in the early modern period. Sailing 
on the general historiographical Zeitgeist, the work of Ted McGuire, Piyo Rat- 
tans!, David Kubrin, Margaret Jacob, Karin Figala, David Castillejo, Simon 
Schaffer, Betty Dobbs, Sam Westfall, Frank Manuel, Jim Force, and Dick 
Popkin showed that Newton was deeply immersed in chronology, alchemy 
and theology, and demonstrated that he had been deeply committed to the 
notion of a Newtonian prisca sapientia. Much of this historical work showed 
that whatever Newton’s prowess in optics, mechanics, physics and mathemat- 
ics, his interest in the non-scientific subjects and traditions was common in 
the period. There was now a clear schism in Newton scholarship between 
those who concentrated on the scientific and mathematical papers (and the 
internal development of Newton’s conceptual researches) and those who were 
concerned with either the “contexts” of his life and work and/or his “irra- 
tional” interests. At its worst, historians of Newton’s work in the exact sci- 
ences actively obstructed efforts to attract funding for a scholarly edition of 
the alchemical and theological writings. Without any claim to a comprehen- 
sive edition or coverage of Newton’s broad range of interests, the piecemeal 
publication of his writings contrasted unfavourably with the support given at a 
national level (and often for nationalist purposes) for editions of the complete 
works of other scientific heroes such as Feibniz, Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, 
and Huygens."^ 



^ The more substantial editorial projects have been: H. W. Turnbull, J. F. Scott, A. R. Hall, and L. Tilling, 
eds., The Correspondence of Isaac Newton, 1 vols (Cambridge: Published for the Royal Society at the 
University Press, 1 959-77); D. T. Whiteside, ed., The Mathematical Papers of Isaac Newton, 8 vols (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967-81); A. R. Hall and M. B. Hall, eds, Unpublished Scientific 
Papers of Isaac Newton, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1962); J. Herivel, The Background 
to Newton’s Principia’. A Study of Newton’s Dynamical Researches in the Years 1664-84 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1964); A. E. Shapiro, ed., The Optical Papers of Isaac Newton, 3 vols contin- 
uing, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984- ); and J. E. McGuire and M. Tamny, eds, ‘Certain 
Philosophical Questions Newton ’s Trinity Notebook (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984.) 

^ See H. J. MacLachlan, ed.. Sir Isaac Newton Theological Manuscripts, (Liverpool: Liverpool University 
Press, 1950); J. E. McGuire and P. M. Rattansi, “Newton and the ‘Pipes of Pan’,” Notes and Records of 
the Royal Society of London 21 (1966), pp. 108-43; D. C. Kubrin, “Newton and the Cyclical Cosmos, 
Providence and the Mechanical Philosophy,” Journal of the History of Ideas 28 (1967), pp. 325^6; F. E. 
Manuel, A Portrait of Isaac Newton (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1968); Manuel, The 
Religion of Isaac Newton (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1974); B. J. T. Dobbs, The Foundations of 
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Research on Newton’s non-scientific writings grew exponentially from the 
late 1 980s, just as scholarly endeavour on his natural philosophy, mathematics, 
and mechanics fell off. This process reinforced the historically fractured view 
of Newton’s intellectual interests although an opportunity to prevent this situ- 
ation from becoming worse presented itself when Chadwyck-Healey released 
a microfilm collection of Newton’s writings in 1 99 1 . For the first time since the 
early 1870s, and arguably since Newton’s death, a comprehensive portion of 
his intellectual legacy was available for analysis in one “site.” By now, many of 
the original papers were strewn to the corners of the globe although nearly all 
the scientific papers were in the Portsmouth collection at Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library. Some early correspondence and mathematical tracts collected by 
John Collins in the late seventeenth century were in the possession of the Earl 
of Macclesfield until 2001 but have now permanently joined the Portsmouth 
papers at Cambridge. The alchemical papers were mainly located at King’s 
College, Cambridge in the Keynes collection, which also contained some sig- 
nificant theological material from the early eighteenth century. A broad range 
of theological papers was also based at New College, Oxford, where the texts 
retained by the Ekins family had been deposited in 1872. Flowever, the most 
exciting trove of these writings had been located in Jerusalem since the 1 960s. 
Despite being available in microfilm from the early 1970s, the Yahuda col- 
lection (containing Newton’s earliest theological writings) was little known 
and had not yet been studied in depth. Other significant deposits were owned 
by the Fondation Martin Bodmer and the Dibner Institute, Cambridge, Mass.. 
The time was ripe to make these extraordinary writings more widely available 
in an edited, scholarly form.^ 



The Newton Project 

The heightened scholarly interest in the non-scientific papers gave rise to a 
meeting at Imperial College London in 1998. Flere the Newton Project was 
formally constituted, consisting of a loose collaboration between scholars from 



Newton 's Alchemy, or, ‘The Hunting of the Greene Lyon ’ (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1 975); 
K. Figala, “Newton as Alchemist,” History of Science 15 (1977), pp. 102-37; R. S. Westfall, Never at 
Rest: A Biography of Isaac Newton (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980); D. Castillejo, The 
Expanding Force in Newton ’s Cosmos as Shown in Unpublished Papers (Madrid: Ediciones de Arte y 
Bibliofilia, 1981) and B. J. T. Dobbs, The Janus Faces of Genius (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1992). 

^ See, amongst others, J. E. Force andR. Popkin, q&s.. Essays on the Context, Nature, and Influence of Isaac 
Newton’s Theology (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1990); Scott Mandelbrote, “‘A Duty of the Greatest Moment’: 
Isaac Newton and the Writing of Biblical Criticism,” British Journal for the History of Science 26 (1993), 
pp. 281-302; and Rob Iliffe, “ ‘Making a shew’: Apocalyptic Hermeneutics and Christian Idolatry in the 
Work of Isaac Newton and Henry More,” in J. E. Force and R. H. Popkin, eds, The Books of Nature and 
Scripture: Recent Essays on Natural Philosophy, Theology, and Biblical Criticism in the Netherlands of 
Spinoza 's Time and the British Isles of Newton ’s Time (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1 994), pp. 55-98. 
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institutions based in Cambridge (UK), London, and the United States. The 
Newton Projeet was formally eomposed of a senior editorial board and a group 
of four advisory editors, with about twenty advisors who were to eomment 
on various aspeets of the project. The sentiment underlying the meeting was 
that Newton’s non-scientific (theological, alchemical, and Mint) papers were 
of international cultural significance and it was proposed that they should 
appear in a print edition of about 20 volumes, conforming to the best modern 
scholarly standards. As a result of this decision, the Newton Project applied 
at the end of 1998 to the U. K. Arts and Humanities Research Board (AHRB) 
for £330,000. These funds were intended to support a five-year project based 
at Imperial College London that aimed initially at transcribing and editing the 
theological papers. In the summer of 1999, confirmation arrived that this bid 
had been successful and the Newton Manuscript Project appointed Dolores 
lorizzo and John Young as the two transcriber/editors, with Rob Iliffe as project 
director. The AHRB project began in January 2000.® 

The AHRB application form had contained a small section requesting infor- 
mation about the possible publication of the print edition in an electronic 
form, and discussion took place as to what the nature of such an undertaking 
would be. Having been aware of problems associated with previous schol- 
arly publications on CD-ROM, we made a commitment to make the research 
accessible on the Web in a basic HTML (HyperText Markup Language) form 
which could be deposited (with copyright) with the Arts and Humanities Data 
Service (AHDS). However, once we began to design a Newton Project web- 
site, it became clear that our general conception of how the project might 
be published online had taken no account of the extraordinary changes that 
were taking place in the field of online editorial projects. In fact, the general 
revolution then taking place in the provision of electronic facilities in many 
different sorts of media (the AHRB work began just as the dot.com boom 
reached its peak) would necessarily impinge on ah the goals and procedures 
of the project.^ 

Members of the AHRB team soon became aware of a number of already 
existing web projects and many even more ambitious initiatives. It was now 
obvious that the simple Word-to-HTML model, and indeed the entire Print- 
to-CD or LAN (Local Area Network, available online to password holders) 
way of thinking — in which print was a logically prior medium determining the 
form and content of the e-publication — was grossly inadequate. Once a com- 
mitment was made to hosting the material on the Web in a sustainable format, 

* The initial meeting at Imperial College was organised by Harvey Shoolman. 

^ Current best practice for electronic editions are recommended by organisations such as the Model 
Editions Partnership (MEP); see for example the MEP “Prospectus for Electronic Historical Edi- 
tions” <http://adh.sc.edu/mepinfo/MEP-Docs/proptoc.htm> (accessed 19 Novemer 2001) and Susan 
Hockey and C. M. Sperberg-McQueen, “Markup Guidelines for Documentary Editions,” (4 July 1999), 
<http://adh.sc.edu/MepGuide.html> (accessed 19 January 2001). 
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a number of different and novel possibilities for shaping the edition presented 
themselves. While the idea of a print edition was by no means shelved, the 
potential uses and seope of an online production seemed to dramatically out- 
strip what its print counterpart could offer. We decided that material should be 
posted on the Web in a searchable form as soon as it was created, and all the 
relevant texts — ^not merely editorial selections — should be provided alongside 
high quality simulacra of the originals. 

Over time, the Newton Project has devised a rigorous system for transcrib- 
ing, “tagging” (or marking up) and checking work done. Original transcrip- 
tions are made from good photocopies printed from microfilm although, as 
Popkin points out in his paper (Essay 2), many photographers have been unable 
to capture images of extremely large folios or of very small scraps of paper, 
and these did not appear on the microfilm. At the first stage, documents are 
simultaneously transcribed and tagged in XML (or Extensible Markup Lan- 
guage), while later the transcription is checked by an independent scholar 
and, finally, the upgraded document is checked against the original. HTML 
informs a browser how a document looks on a screen, indicating that a par- 
ticular text constitutes a paragraph, a table, or a line of verse. XML, a shorter 
version of the more general SGML (Standard Generalised Markup Language, 
an international standard since 1986) is a “syntax framework” that specifies 
how tags should be defined. In principle, any relevant part of a particular text, 
or “element,” can be tagged, e.g., a personal name, a physical concept or a 
geographical place. At the start of an XML document, a Document Type Def- 
inition (DTD) has to be invoked that specifies the names of elements within 
that text as well as the relationships that can exist between them. As long as the 
use of these definitions and tags is consistent within a text, powerful searches 
can be made of groups of texts that have been encoded with the same DTD. 
Provided other projects use a DTD that uses the same core tags, then different 
projects can be harmonised.^ 

In order to create a consistent set of tags across humanities computing 
projects and beyond, the Text Encoding Initiative (TEI) had been formed in 
1987. The Newton Proj ect encodes according to core tags developed by the TEI 
that have been customised by John Young in the Newton Project DTD. 
Although some large projects use a division of labour in which tagging of 
already transcribed texts is outsourced, the markup of Newton documents can 
only be performed by scholars who understand both the contexts of and the 
elements within the text. This approach has entailed that members of the 



^ The existence of a multiplicity of stages of tagged and checked texts, each always potentially being 
revisable, requires an immense level of organisation. All this is complicated further by the need to ‘prolif- 
erate’ files to members of the project and indeed to back-up the website on multiple servers for safety and 
long-term preservation. Problems of file-level versionitis are relieved by the existence of tags that note and 
track the latest stages of each document. 
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project have become competent in a number of different areas of the text 
encoding process, a situation that has proved useful in cross-checking both 
the tagging and the transcriptions made by others. The creation of documents 
and texts produced in this way is more labour-intensive than was initially 
envisaged, and proficiency in these areas has required a great deal of training 
and learning-by-doing. However, one gains greatly Ifom the fact that XML 
permits and, indeed, enforces a much higher degree of precision in capturing 
elements of the text than is possible in a cruder format. The extensibility of the 
format is also supposed to “future proof” texts written according to it in the 
sense of making them compatible with later developments in accompanying 
software. Additionally, the Newton Project uses a stylesheet created accord- 
ing to the XSL (Extensible Stylesheet Language) that programs a browser to 
display an XML transcript in a certain form. Currently, the stylesheet allows 
the user to switch dynamically between a fuller “diplomatic” text, which dis- 
plays all additions and deletions, and a “cleaned up,” or “normalised text’, 
although we intend to make an even greater choice of displays available in 
the future. As I point out below, the power of the online edition as a research 
resource has recently been massively increased by the availability of high 
quality facsimile images that are connected to simultaneously viewable tran- 
scriptions.^ 

In 2000, Rob Iliffe completed a provisional catalogue of the non- 
scientific papers by adding detailed theological notes to the description of 
the Portsmouth papers made in 1 888, the catalogue of the Sotheby sale papers 
drawn up by John Taylor in 1936, and the list of Newton’s Mint papers com- 
piled by John Craig in the 1950s. It became a highly significant research 
resource in 2001 when John Young checked each entry in detail against what 
was on the microfilm and it was made available online. In addition to this, 
the online catalogue incorporated the research undertaken by Peter Spargo 
(based on the private papers of John Maynard Keynes and Abraham Yahuda) 
on the history of the individual lots sold at the Sotheby sale in 1936. At the 
end of 2003, all the private papers of Keynes relating to his broad interest in 
Newton were made available as part of the Newton Project website, and we 
intend to place online the relevant material Ifom Abraham Yahuda ’s papers in 
2004. The Newton Project was awarded a grant by the Royal Society in April 
2002, to convert it into an XML version of the standard Encoded Archival 

® In the U.S., the TEI is currently supported and sponsored by (inter alia) the Association for Computing in 
the Humanities (ACH), the Association for Literary and Linguistic Computing (ALLC), and the Association 
for Computational Linguistics (ACL). Amongst others, TEI is used by the American and French Research 
on the Treasury of the French Language (ARTFL) <http://humanities.uchicago.edu/orgs/ARTFL/>), the 
Woman Writers Project at Brown University; see e.g., Julia Flanders, Editorial Methodology and the 
Electronic Text,” <http://www.wwp.brown.edu/encoding/research/NASSR/Argument.html> (accessed 20 
June 2002). 
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Description (BAD) format. The catalogue is one of the primary foci of the 
site as a whole, serving as a gateway to individual texts as well as being a 
significant source of information in its own right. 



The Online Medium 

In the past four years the Newton Project has spent an immense amount of 
time creating a sustainable website whose aims far outstrip what we envisaged 
at our first meeting. Nevertheless, despite the many advantages presented by 
the online medium, it is not intended to make redundant any print versions of 
the non-scientific material that we publish, or replace preceding print editions 
of the scientific papers. The two media are simply different. An online edition 
should not be seen as a surrogate of “books” or “pages,” despite the reten- 
tion of the physicalist concepts Ifom the culture of print. Indeed, as I suggest 
below, electronically presented information is always intrinsically a research 
tool in a way that the material book is not. Both media have potential draw- 
backs. Aside Ifom the inevitably contentious editorial selection that is usually 
involved in creating print editions, print can fail to represent the dynamic 
processes involved in writing and redrafting. Moreover, printed editions are 
cumbersome in representing the textual emendations that appear on heavily 
reworked manuscripts. On the other hand, the electronic edition cannot convey 
the physical qualities of a printed text, and its capacity to represent the vari- 
ous drafts of a particular piece can fail to capture the temporal specificity and 
cultural force of a printed book. In any case, scholars working at the cutting 
edge of online editing now envisage a situation in which some kind of printed, 
material product is used in tandem with an online resource/tool that contains 
a much larger amount of Newtonian and other related material, that permits 
fascinating new questions to be asked of these documents and that carries out 
these operations in a matter of seconds. 

The electronic edition is also well suited to the almost entirely private, secre- 
tive, and handwritten nature of Newton’s continually redrafted writings. New- 
ton was actively hostile to print and to the wide circulation of his manuscripts, 
whether in mathematics, natural philosophy, theology, or alchemy. In the form 
of images of his autograph, the medium of the Web is also an excellent 
forum for representing the look of Newton’s work, whose real and projected 
audiences were tiny in number. The very lack of an existing print edition of 

The catalogue is presently housed at <http;//\vww.newtonproject. ic.ac.uk/catalogue/ newton. htm> The 
EAD work was undertaken by the AUSTEHC group at the University of Melbourne. 

For a good introduction to many of the issues involved in online publishing, see S. Hockey, Electronic 
Texts in the Humanities: Principles and Practice (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), esp. chaps. 3 
and 8. 
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Newton’s non-scientific papers has made it easier to eome to terms with the 
way Newton himself organised his work. Fortunately, there is no allegedly 
definitive print edition of the non-seientifie papers to east a baneful influenee 
over what we do, and the intense eoneentration on the original doeuments 
means there is no danger of doing a twenty-first eentury version of a previ- 
ous print edition. As for his disdain for the world of print, other writers sueh 
as the Ameriean poet Emily Diekinson, felt that print mangled the eomplex 
stylistie idiosynerasies of her work and she eireulated her eorrespondenee 
and manuseript books, with all their meaningful sketehes and other embel- 
lishments, to a seleet audienee. As a result, both eontemporary and more reeent 
representations of her work in meehanieal type are singularly unsuited to the 
goals she was trying to aehieve in writing. Modern editors of her work now 
proelaim the need to “unedit” her writings and to situate them in the eontexts 
that Diekinson herself felt were appropriate. The online environment, with its 
eapaeity to represent the intimaey and teehniques of her pietorialised texts is 
ideal for this aetivity and the Diekinson Eleetronie Arehives Projeet is using 
this medium to offer fruitful new insights into her oeuvre.*^ 

Coneerns have been raised in some quarters that the relianee upon the 
easy faeilities provided by the Web eonstitutes a serious threat to the sorts 
of aetivities and hard-won eompeteneies that give aeademies whatever value 
they possess. Whether or not the more extreme expressions of these fears 
are justified, gigantie eommereial and eultural forees unleashed in the last 
deeade mean that Canutish resistanee to the digitisation of large swathes of 
aeademie eulture is futile. Virtually every eommereial and edueational group 
assoeiated with the provision of e-based information (nearly all print is now 
initially inputted in some proprietary word-proeessing form) has an inter- 
est in ereating a stable environment in whieh purehasers and end users ean 
make use of the astonishing potential of the Internet. For example, publish- 
ers, supermarkets, defense-related eompanies, librarians, arehivists, museum 
eurators, and seholars are all eoneerned with developing and using software 
and hardware standards that allow “interoperability,” i.e., the possibility of 
aeeessing and “talking to” information ereated in other settings. Implement- 
ing basie metadata (i.e. data about data) standards, sueh as “Dublin Core” 

See Martha Nell Smith, Ellen Louise Hart, and Marta Werner, “Detailed Description of the Archive”, 
<http://jefFerson.village.virginia.edu/dickinsonarchive_description.html> (accessed 1 1 March 2002) and 
Martha Nell Smith, “Because the Plunge from the Front OverturnedUs: The Dickinson Electronic Archives 
Project” <http://jefferson.village.virginia.edu/dickinson/plunge 1 .html> (accessed on 26 March 200 1 ; pub- 
lished in print in Studies in the Literary Imagination 32(1 999)); and Martha Nell Smith, “Corporealizations 
of Dickinson and Interpretive Machines,” in G. Bornstein and T. Tinkle, eds., The Iconic Page in Manuscript, 
Print and Digital Culture (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1998), pp. 195-221 — available in 
print facsimile at <http://www.iath.virginia.edu/dickinson/resources/smith_corp/corpl.html> (accessed at 
1 1 March 2002). There is of course an irony inherent in a situation where text intendended for a handful 
of select readers is exposed to the gaze of countless end users. 
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(Z39.50), and those developed by the Text Eneoding Initiative (TEI), ensure 
that projeets and sehemes based on these standards will not beeome obsolete 
or examples of “legaey” technology. Bodies such as the World Wide Web 
Consortium (W3C) are also working with scholars and software developers 
to create a new version of the Internet that will dramatically enhance the 
facilities that are already available.'^ 

Facilities such as hyperlinks have utterly transformed existing ideas of read- 
ing, researching, publishing, writing, and, indeed, the nature of text itself 
Properly constructed online text permits and indeed demands a form of 
“nonlinear” reading; as a result, the standard form in which text is represented 
is in the form of a “page,” in which embedded hyperlinks allow the reader to 
jump to any topic that takes his or her fancy. Well-designed projects contain 
internal search instruments and other functionalities that facilitate the search 
and retrieval of information from any part of the website. Most significantly 
perhaps, a website can ‘hold’ or provide access to many times the amount of 
information found in a relevantly corresponding printed environment, a figure 
that of course rises exponentially when links are made outwards from the site 
to other online locations. 

The online medium has also dramatically changed the relationship between 
the editor and the reader/ end-user and, indeed, the nature of editing itself 
Although there have been many schools of editorial method, the classic print 
edition could be characterised as consisting of a set of volumes, produced 
according to thematic or chronological modes of organisation, in which the 
editor selected texts that were the most significant according to his or her view. 
In many cases, the assumption was made that the printed version of the text 
was the most perfected version of the work, and thus what the author most 
clearly ‘intended’ as an end result. Recently, editors have become keenly aware 
of the dangers of imposing their own selective and interpretive restrictions on 
contemporary and future readers, and have therefore aimed to present as many 



The Newton Projeet is a member of the TEI Consortium and is also committed to the aims of 
the Open Archives Initiative (OAI). This promotes the free exchange of non-proprietary software that 
will facilitate the creation of architecturally compatible (i.e., relevantly similar software and metadata) 
resources; see the OAI Metadata Harvesting Protocol at <http://www.openarchives.org> and Clifford 
Lynch, “Metadata Harvesting and the Open Archives Initiative,” A.R.L. Bimonthly Report 217 (August 
2001) <http://www.arl.org/newsltr/217/mhp.html> (accessed 19 June 2002). 

Even if it is true that certain aspects of reading are necessarily linear, in the sense of requiring sequen- 
tial prose that conveys the logical structure of an argument or narrative, the online medium facilitates 
the retrieval of information far better than does the printed book. For general thoughts about the hyper- 
text medium, see George Landow, Hypertext: The convergence of Contemporary Critical Theory and 
Technology (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992); Jerome McGann, “The Rationale of 
Hypertext” (1994) <http://jefferson.village.edu/public/jjm2f/rationale.html> (accessed 1 September 2000); 
P Shillingsburg, Scholarly Editing in the Computer Age: Theory and Practice, 3rd ed. (Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1996); A. Renear, “Out of Praxis: Three (Meta) Theories of Textuality,” in Kathryn 
Sutherland, ed.. Electronic Text: Investigations in Method and Theory (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), 
pp. 107-26; D. C. Greetham, Theories of Text (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999). 
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texts and as much information as possible about the texts concerned. How- 
ever, marketplace realities have intervened; the printed form has made texts 
with detailed annotations almost impossible to represent in their entirety and 
ambitions towards comprehensivity have been increasingly limited by space. 
These drawbacks, especially acute when there are many different versions, or 
heavy deletion or interlineation, are well documented.'^ 

A standard edition, published according to the traditional academic struc- 
ture, might constitute the lifetimes’ work of one or many individuals with 
scholarly volumes only appearing after a substantial period of time — by which 
time the editorial approach is quite possibly passe. Given the monumental 
nature of some of these productions, it is simply unfeasible to reconfigure (or 
create new) editions every year or even every decade. With the exception of 
Shakespeare, most canonical authors only get their definitive editions every 
generation or two. This is not to say that print editions have restricted schol- 
arly activity, but it should be noted that skilled users now expect much more 
from editions than they did fifty years ago. As already mentioned in relation 
to the works of Emily Dickinson, a great deal of recent textual scholarship 
has been involved in ‘unediting’ or going back beyond the effects of previous 
generations’ definitive editions. Another serious issue is that it is precisely 
those apparently unimportant pieces of text that editors neglected to include 
in the definitive editions (for example, in the cases of Galileo and Huygens) 
that have proved to be of greatest interest to recent scholars. If the response 
to this criticism of print culture is that the committed scholar can always go 
and consult the originals, then in turn the reply must be that for conservation 
reasons these are increasingly inaccessible — librarians point out that you can 
consult the edition — while in any case, such a demand surely negates the point 
of a supposedly definitive scholarly resource. All this militates against a too 
easy assumption that one has published everything that Newton ever wrote, 
though obviously a Web edition can easily incorporate any new findings. 

Recently, there have been justified and equally significant concerns over 
value-for-money and the extent of accessibility to what are often extremely 
expensive works funded largely by the taxpayer. Such concerns tie in well 
with worries about the putative audiences for print and/or Web editions. From 
the technical and political perspectives, there is no reason why most of what is 
a publicly funded project should not be made available to a greatly expanded 
circle of end users. It is important to note that there is an attendant obligation 
on managers of Web projects to inform the outside world that these resources 
exist — or else there is no point condemning traditional print editions for their 



For issues connected to the nature of edited texts and authorial intention see inter alia Thomas Tanselle, 
“Textual Instability and Editorial Idealism,” Studies in Bibliography 49 (1996), pp. 1-60 which is available 
at <http://etext.virginia.edu/> (accessed 12 March 2002); for more on intention, see Tanselle, “The Editorial 
Problem of Final Authorial Intention,” Studies in Bibliography 29 (1976), pp. 167-211. 
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miniscule readership. Ideally, anyone with the requisite technology should 
have access to what is an intrinsically fascinating and probably previously 
unpublished writing, along with a digitised image of the original, available in 
a form of display that can be customised by the same end user. Placing material 
online when it is ready — that is, legible, but not yet final-checked against the 
original — also means that the project can visibly prove to existing funders that 
the project is viable, and also give good reasons to potential supporters for 
funding further work. 

The availability of digitised images should also reassure scholarly end users 
about the reliability of any professedly ‘final’ transcription. These resources 
make it possible for many different sorts of end user, not simply members of 
the academic community, to suggest instances where a text has been mistran- 
scribed. The committed user could, for example, point to cases where we have 
missed the fact that a page now in the Bronx actually follows a folio currently 
in Tokyo. Most significantly perhaps, the high quality of the images offers 
much more than either its potential to act as a validator for the transcription or 
its capacity to provide a representation of outstanding aesthetic appeal. Indeed, 
the availability of these resources gives an overall simplicity to the design of 
the project as a whole. Once the image exists then the function of the transcrip- 
tion necessarily changes so that rather than it being merely an end-in-itself, 
it becomes a “self-searching mechanism”, or an instrument to return the end 
user to the “original”. The transcription can always be called up and printed 
from the web page, copyright restrictions on its use permitting. It is worth 
noting here that scholars should retain a mild scepticism about the veridical 
nature of the image; this is so not only because different browsers display 
the image in different colours and to varying levels of accuracy, but because 
web managers have to engage in substantial image-compression (along with 
other techniques) to get the image to display to a reasonable standard. Finally, 
the existence of high quality images that to some degree function as the goal 
of the transcription-as-search mechanism, solves the problem of the potential 
instability of URLs, the online page reference that describes the location of an 
online page. Rather, the researcher can simply cite the standard institutional 
description of the MS., with some sort of acknowledgement to its being made 
available through the Newton Project.'^ 

** The Newton Project and its funders are committed to the creation of a resotirce that is free to aceess 
at point of use. Some libraries and owners have expressed concerns about publishers making capital from 
downloading high quality images from websites; although the situation is complex, this issue can be dealt 
with according to existing copyright law. Charging fees for access to high quality images, as is practised 
by the Public Record Office on its 1901 Census website, is another model that could benefit owners of the 
physical documents, copyright holders, and indeed the Newton Project. 

It is worth pointing out that, to a limited extent, where there are complicated and detailed authorial 
alterations to text, the availability of digitised images can obviate the need for overly intricate editorial 
intervention at the level of representation/ display Nevertheless, as much information as is feasible about 
the changes — not necessarily visible to the end-use — should be captured by the markup. 
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At the far end of the proeess, the e-proj eet or edition has no definite ehrono- 
logieal terminus as long as it eontinues to be hosted by an institution able 
and willing to safeguard its eontents. For the duration of the AFIRB projeet, 
Imperial College London has agreed to safeguard and support the Newton 
Projeet while its deposit in the AHDS will ensure longer-term viability. How- 
ever, funding arrangements will almost eertainly mean that eertain portions 
of the arehive have to be made available by a eertain time and in a partieular 
edited format. Despite the eaveats about editorial hubris mentioned earlier, 
the unbounded temporal nature of the proj eet is logieally tied to the notion that 
the Newton Projeet should aim to provide an exhaustive rather than merely a 
eomprehensive eolleetion of papers. This does mean that we have to transeribe 
and tag text that has appeared in past print editions, but it is a priee worth 
paying both to avoid intelleetual property issues with the holders of the print 
eopyright, and to ereate an integrated and eoherent online environment. As 
we have seen, it is also teehnieally feasible to add or build on simple links to 
annotations in books in Newton’s library as well as to link to faesimiles of hi s 
published works or to seeondary historieal material ereated by historians or 
other analysts. In general it should be noted that the new proeess eompletely 
reverses the more traditional relationship between print and eleetronie repre- 
sentation. Thus, printed seleetions for a print edition ean be generated fairly 
effortlessly tfom texts and seholarly apparatus already eontained in the Web 
edition.'^ 

A eentral goal is to plaee the online resouree amongst a broader set of 
projeets and eolleetions that eonstitute a digital library. To do this, mueh, 
espeeially the ehoiee of eneoding sehemes, has to be sueeessfully deeided 
upon at the start. Cooperation with other projeets ean usually only take plaee 
when basie standards and organisational intfastruetures have been agreed. 
After this initial step, it is possible to develop the projeet more efiieiently by 
allowing relevant teams to edit speeifie areas of Newton’s work. For example, 
William Newman and others have just aequired funds to produee an edition 
of the alehemieal papers, while a team headed by Ciriaea Morano, at the 
Consejo Superior Investigaeiones Cientifieas of Madrid (CSIC), is produeing 
transeriptions of all the Latin theologieal papers. The projeet ean move in a 



** At the time of writing, digital library collections form the central and lavishly funded grand vision of 
nearly all humanities computing projects in the U.S. and the E.U. Foremost amongst these is probably the 
U.S. Digital Libraries Initiative (DLI; see <http://www.dli2.nsf.gov> which contains lower level digital 
libraries such as the National (SMET) Digital Library (NSDL) and is sponsored by agencies such as 
the NEH, NSF, NASA, the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA) and the Library of 
Congress. More specifically, the Perseus Project (http://www.perseus.tufts.edu) has pioneered efforts to 
create a large scale digital library of classical Greek and more recently Roman writings; see G. Crane, 
“Extending a Digital Library: Beginning a Roman Perseus,” New England Classical Journal 27 (2000), 
pp. 140-60. SMET stands for Science, Mathematics, Engineering and Technology (Education); one should 
apologise at this juncture for the proliferation of acronyms that often sound like criminal organisations 
from a James Bond film. 
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number of different direetions. For example, eommentators on aspeets of the 
Newton Project could engage in mutual conversation from which, over time, 
a databank can be created that records a string of comments and replies made 
by experts and, indeed, the wider online community.^® 

The role of the editor of online resources is no longer that of the autocratic 
sovereign (if it ever was), but along with the other roles. Web-project editors 
still have to edit text. Even at the primary level of transcription, there are sig- 
nificant hidden editorial decisions made with every line of tagged text, while 
there are more obvious forms of editorial skill involved in the second phase 
that combines the provision of scholarly apparatus with integrated hyperlink- 
ing of apparatus and Newton text. Flere, a mass of underlying code gives rise 
to a situation in which the end user ostensibly has complete control over when 
to access or search any text. Flowever, despite the exhaustive selection of texts 
and resources that will be available longer term, and the apparent empower- 
ment of the end user made possible by the search-engine and stylesheet, the 
disappearance of the autocratic hand of the editor is an illusion.^® 

Amongst other tasks, senior members of the Project have gained substan- 
tial expertise in the area of copyright (separate agreements are necessary for 
the nearly forty holders of Newton material), XML and XSL representation 
of marked-up data, textual theory, fundraising, co-operation with national, 
E. U. and El. S. partners — and of course, Newton, his work, and his contexts. 
As a project manager, the editor’s role is now truly managerial, co-ordinating 
transcription, markup, web-design, web-development, and site maintenance 
(hosting large projects costs money), as well as copyright agreement and 
fundraising. Resources have to be found for training transcribers in XML and 
for dispatching editors to all parts of the globe to check transcripts against 
originals. Whereas consultants were brought in to implement technical pro- 
cedures in the first stages of the project, the Newton Project has acquired 
the skills to keep this in-house, thereby exercising control and indeed quality 
control over the entire process. At no stage do we hand over our online work 
to an outside publisher, and indeed we have already reached a stage where 
no publishers have the combination of technical and historical skills that we 
possess.^' 



See for example, Clifford Lynch, “Digital Collections, Digital Libraries and the Digitiza- 
tion of Cultural Heritage Information,” First Monday 1 (May, 2002) <http://firstmonday.org/issue/ 
issue 7_5/lynch/index.html> (accessed 17 May 2002). 

For thoughts about the edition/archive difference, see John Lavagnino, “Reading, Scholarship and 
Hypertext Editions,” Text 8 (1996), pp. 109-24; Jerome McGann, “The Rossetti Archive and Image-based 
Electronic Editing,” in R. J. Finneran, ed., The Literary Text in the Digital Age (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1996), pp. 145-83; and McGann, “The Complete Writings and Pictures of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti: A Hypermedia Research Archive,” Institute for Advanced Technology in the Humanities (lATH), 
University of Virginia, <http://jefferson.village.virginia.edu/rossetti/rossetti.html> (accessed 8 June 1 999.) 

The Newton Project is currently the European Coordinator of Cultural Heritage Language Technologies 
(CHLT), a joint EU/NSF project aiming to develop tools and applications for web-based projects in a 
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Newton in the Third Millennium 

At the time of writing we have transcribed and completed first-stage tagging of 
about sixty five percent of the theological manuscripts although these will only 
be released once the transcriptions have been checked by a second member 
of the project. As already stated, we will not place images online alongside 
their particular transcripts until the checked transcription has been compared 
with the original (ojindeed, theimage!). The BAD catalogue of non-scientific 
papers needs to be constantly upgraded to take account of newly available 
texts while we hope to make this compatible and mutually searchable with the 
electronic catalogue of Portsmouth and Macclesfield papers currently being 
developed at the Cambridge University Library. To avoid the problem of our 
current dependence on Internet Explorer 5.0+ as the monopoly browser, we 
implemented server-side transformations of XML to XHTML encoded text 
in April 2004.^^ 

The creation of online resources is a necessarily collaborative endeavour 
because it is in no one’s interests to pioneer sites whose platforms are incom- 
patible with anyone else’s. Lor this reason, communication with partners in 
other projects is a necessity and granting agencies are increasingly supporting 
joint projects that have high-quality, democratic objectives, with the creation 
of opensource software as a desideratum. Once the basic structure and organ- 
isation of the project has been agreed, fundraising is by far the most pressing 
problem for undertakings such as the Newton Project. There is funding avail- 
able to further the development of the technically robust software we need 
for the Newton Project, but it is much harder to attract support to create 
the kind of high quality content that either is difficult to find online or is 
completely non-existent. Proprietary software inevitably plays some role in 
making projects like this possible but only activities that are partly or wholly 
fended off from commercial predation — e.g. the Wellcome Trust’s support 



multi-lingual environment. More broadly, it is seeking to address issues concerning the implementation of 
an infrastructure for digital library collections. 

There are also discussions about which texts should go online first and what sort of ‘release sched- 
ule’ is appropriate for the future. Copyright issues — such as the definition and scope of ‘fair use’ and 
‘fair dealing,’ whether academics should hand over copyright to publishers, or the extent to which any 
academic ‘work’ is owned by an academic’s institution — are highly relevant to the status of the mate- 
rials in online projects. For cogent discussions of these issues in the wake of the U. S. Digital Mil- 
lennium Copyright Act of 1998, see, amongst others, Henry Gladney, “Digital Dilemma: Intellectual 
Property,” D-Lib Magazine (December, 1999) <http://www.dlib.org/dlib/december99/12gladney.html> 
(accessed 5 July 2002); Scott Bennett, “Authors’ Rights,” Journal of Electronic Publishing 5, no. 2 
(December, 1999) <http://www.press.umich.edu/jep/05-02/bennett.html> (accessed 5 July 2002); John 
Willinsky, “Copyright Contradictions in Scholarly Publishing,” First Monday 7, no. 1 1 (November, 2002) 
<http://www.firstmonday.dk/issues/issue7_l l/willinsky/index.html> (accessed 2 January 2003); and, in 
particular, Ann Okerson, “Midnight in the Garden of Good and Evil: Academic Publishing, Copyright 
and Other Miasmas,” a chapter in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences publication, “Transition to 
Paper,” <http://www.amacad.org/publications/transl l.htm> (accessed 20 May 2002). 
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for the Sanger Institute’s Human Genome Project — can maintain the basic 
freedoms and open access to information that have characterised academic 
research for hundreds of years. Although institutions such as the AHRB are 
generous in supporting projects such as ours, larger scale funding for show- 
casing the scientific papers online will almost certainly have to be drawn Ifom 
private individuals or large corporations on a no-strings-attached basis.^^ 
Longer term plans for the Newton Project include tailoring portions of 
the resources on the website to suit specialist audiences such as schools and 
undergraduate courses. The extensive range of his interests means that students 
could learn about the history of Newton, or about early modern Britain, or even 
about the science and mathematics that he created. A more radical departure 
would be to open up the production of resources on the site to include a much 
broader group of individuals, who might — for example — offer commentary 
on modern expressions of Newton’s mathematical and scientific discoveries. 
This radical decentralisation of authority has been attempted in projects such 
as HyperNietzsche, where a broad range of individuals are invited to contribute 
translations and other primary sources to a site dedicated to Nietzsche and 
his works. Whatever form the Newton Project takes in the next few years 
will largely be determined by gigantic forces currently gathering strength 
in the scholarly world and beyond. The pressing issue then, as now, will be 
whether scholars, librarians, museums, universities, commercial interests, or 
nation-states have control over digital libraries and indeed cultural heritage in 
general.^"' 



The Wellcome Trust’s Sanger Institute is primarily concerned with “furthering the knowledge of 
genomes, particularly through large-scale sequencing and analysis”; see, <http://www.sanger.ac.uk> For the 
Sanger Institute’s policy on releasing data, see <http://www.sanger.ac.uk/Projects/releases-policy.shtml> 
and, for the Human Genome Project, see <http://www.sanger.ac.uk/HGP/> 

See in particular the online tutorial “Digitizing Wilfrid,” from which the title of this paper was 
cribbed, at <http://www.jtap.ac.uk/reports/htm/jtap-027-2.html> For Hypernietzsche, which conceptually 
owes a debt to the pioneers of genetic criticism in 1960s France, see <http://www.fabula.org/genetique/ 
hypernietzsche. php> As with any other online project, a site run as an entity that grows organically, with 
multiple editors/managers as akin to gardners, needs to consider how various previous manifestations of 
the site can be recorded and archived. 
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Was Newton a Voluntarist?^ 
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Introduction 

In his preface to the second edition of Newton’s Principia, Roger Cotes chas- 
tised Cartesian opponents of the Newtonian model of the universe, declaring 
that “the business of true philosophy is to derive the natures of things from 
causes truly existent, and to inquire after those laws on which the Great Cre- 
ator actually chose, to found this most beautiful Frame of the World, not 
those by which he might have done the same, had he so pleased.”^ Cotes here 
implies that the radical freedom of the Deity to have established any pattern of 
natural laws which he pleased calls for the empirical investigation of nature, 
as opposed to the a priori theorising presumed to be characteristic of the 
Cartesian method. Because God was free to frame whatever laws of nature 
he thought fit, and was not constrained in his creative acts by human concep- 
tions of rationality or perfection, only careful scrutiny of the empirical world 
would uncover the particular order of nature that God had chosen to instan- 
tiate. On Cotes’s account, the untrammeled will of the Deity vindicates the 
natural philosophy of Newton, and counts decisively against the speculative 
natural philosophy of Descartes and his rationalist successors. 

Cotes’s suggestion that the empirical approach to nature in early mod- 
ern England was directly informed by a set of theological commitments — 

* I wish to express my thanks to those present at the original “Newton 2000” eonference and to the 
anonymous reviewers of this volume for their helpful (it not always uncritical) comments. I am particularly 
grateful to James Force and Sarah Hutton for their patience and indulgence. 

^ Isaac Newton 's Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy and his System of the World, trans Andrew 
Motte, ed. Florian Cajori (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1960), p. xxvii. 
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J. E. Force and S. Hutton (eds), Newton and Newtonianism, 39-63. 
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specifically that emphasis on the primacy of the divine will known as 
voluntarism — has subsequently found favour with a number of commenta- 
tors.^ It is now generally accepted that many of the major figures in seven- 
teenth-century natural philosophy were theological voluntarists — Pierre 
Gassendi, Walter Charleton, Robert Boyle, Isaac Barrow, and, of course, Isaac 
Newton himself That Newton was a theological voluntarist is virtually an arti- 
cle of faith amongst his most influential interpreters.^ 

In this paper I shall suggest that in spite of the impressive range of authori- 
ties prepared to bear witness to Newton’s voluntarism, there is reason to doubt 
this identification. Part of the problem, as I shall attempt to demonstrate, is 
that “voluntarism” itself is a somewhat problematic designation. Indeed, I 
have argued elsewhere that the widely held thesis that seeks to establish con- 
nections between the rise of modern science and theological voluntarism is 
questionable.^ The issue of Newton’s voluntarism, then, is an interesting test 
case for this standard thesis about the emergence of experimental science, 
particularly on account of the fact that Newton is widely regarded as one of 
its most important exemplars. 

Neither “voluntarism” nor “voluntarist theology” is a seventeenth-century 
term, but amongst historians of early modern science a broad consensus has 
emerged as to their meaning. In the context of discussions of seventeenth- 
century natural philosophy, voluntarism is typically associated with all or 
some combination of the following claims: 



^ See M. B. Foster, “The Christian Doctrine of Creation and the Rise of Modern Natural Science,” Mind 
43 (1934), pp. 446-68; J. E. McGuire, “Boyle’s Conception of Nature,” Journal of the History of Ideas 
33 (1972), pp. 523-42; Francis Oakley, “Christian Theology and the Newtonian Science: The Rise of the 
Concept of Laws of Nature,” Church History 30 (1961), pp. 433-5; John Henry, “Henry More versus 
Robert Boyle,” in Henry More (1614-87): Tercentenary Essays, ed. Sarah Hutton (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 
1990), pp. 55-76; James E. Force and Richard H. Popkin, Essays on the Context, Nature, and Influence 
of Isaac Newton’s Theology (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1990); P. M. Heimann, “Voluntarism and Immanence: 
Conceptions of Nature in Eighteenth Century Thought,’Vowr/ta/ of the History of Ideas 39 (1978), pp. 27 1- 
83; Margaret J. Osier, “Fortune, Fate, and Divination: Gassendi’s Voluntarist Theology and the Baptism of 
Epicureanism,” in Atoms, Pneuma, and Tranquility: Epicurean and Stoic Themes in European Thought, 
ed. Margaret J. Osier (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991); Margaret J. Osier, “The Intellec- 
tual Sources of Robert Boyle’s Philosophy of Nature,” in Philosophy, Science, and Religion, 1640-1700, 
ed. Richard Ashcroft, Richard Kroll, and Perez Zagorin (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991); 
Margaret J. Osier, Divine Will and the Mechanical Philosophy: Gassendi and Descartes on Contingency 
and Necessity in the Created World (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994); Antoni Malet, “Isaac 
Barrow on the Mathematization of Nature: Theological Voluntarism and the Rise of Geometrical Optics,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas 58 (1997), pp. 265-87. 

See, e.g., B. J. T. Dobbs, The Janus Faces of Genius: The Role of Alchemy in Newton ’s Thought (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), p. 110; Osier, Divine Will and the Mechanical Philosophy, 
p. 151; Matt Goldish, Judaism in the Theology of Isaac Newton (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1 998), p. 159; James 
E. Force, “The God of Abraham and Isaac (Newton),” in James E. Force and Richard H. Popkin, eds., 
The Books of Nature and Seripture (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1994), pp. 179-200, esp. p. 183; E. A. Burtt, The 
Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science (Atlantic Highlands: Humanities Press, 1952), p. 294. 

^ Peter Harrison, “Voluntarism and Early Modern Science,” History of Science 40 (2002), pp. 63-89. 
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1 . The divine will has primacy over the divine intellect, and is unconstrained 
by considerations of goodness and wisdom. 

2. The divine will is arbitrary. 

3. The universe is directly dependent on the will of God. 

4. God’s activity in the world is not restricted by the laws that he has ordained 
(by his ordinate power), for he can miraculously intervene in nature at will 
(through an exercise of his absolute power). 

Newton, I shall suggest, did not subseribe to ( 1 ). He may have held (2) and (3), 
but in doing so he was simply asserting what virtually every other seventeenth- 
eentury philosopher held, ineluding those not usually numbered amongst the 
voluntarists. As for (4), Newton did believe in miraeles, but he did not under- 
stand them to be violations of divine laws, nor did he regard them as resulting 
from an exercise of God’s absolute power. 



Voluntarism and Intellectualism 

In the clearest and least ambiguous case, voluntarism is contrasted with intel- 
lectualism. Intellectualists hold that God’s will is constrained by his wisdom 
and goodness; whereas voluntarists are said to hold that God’s will is not so 
constrained. Margaret Osier expresses the distinction in this fashion: “Volun- 
tarists stress the primacy of God’s will over his intellect, and intellectualists 
emphasize God’s intellect over his will.”® When this distinction emerged in 
the middle ages it was its moral implications that were regarded as most sig- 
nificant. As Brian Leftow observes: “Applied to thinking about God’s actions, 
voluntarism led late medieval philosophers to see the world’s causal and moral 
values as firmly rooted in God’s sheer Ifee choice, and to take God’s commands 
as the source of moral obligation.”^ On this account, for the voluntarist, divine 
moral imperatives are right simply because God had willed them; for the intel- 
lectualist, God had willed moral imperatives because they are right. Thus, for 
example, voluntarists considered murder to be wrong because God had for- 
bidden it, whereas for intellectualists, God had forbidden murder because it 
was wrong. In the first instance, God’s willing makes it wrong; in the second 
God’s willing conforms to some universal moral standard.^ These positions 

* Osier, Divine Will and the Mechanical Philosophy, p. 17. Cf. Henry Guerlac, “Theological Voluntarism 
and Biological Analogies in Newton’s Physical Thought”, Journal of the History of Ideas 44 (1983), 
pp. 219-229 (esp. p. 227). 

^ Brian Leftow, Routledge Encyclopaedia of Philosophy, 10 vols, ed. Edward Craig (London: Routledge, 
1998) 9:633a. 

^ Thomas Aquinas is generally regarded as the prototypal intellectualist: “God produces his effects accord- 
ing to his wisdom. For the will is moved to act from some kind of apprehension and the apprehended good 
is indeed the object of the will.” Summa contra gentiles II, 24. 1-2. Duns Scotus may be taken as an exam- 
ple of voluntarism: “anything other than God is good because God wills it, and not vice versa J Opus 
Oxoniense III, 19. For Scotus, nonetheless, some acts are naturally good or bad, inasmuch as they tend to 
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are also thought to have signifieant epistemologieal implieations. Voluntarists 
held that knowledge of moral laws required reeourse to divine revelation. 
Intellectualists thought that they eould be known independently, through the 
exercise of reason or, to put it another way, by an appeal to natural law. The 
logic of this position as it might be applied to the laws of the physical uni- 
verse is thought to follow in this fashion. If God’s willing of laws of nature 
had been necessitated by rational or moral considerations, then there was a 
possibility that their nature could be intuited through the exercise of reason. 
If, however, these laws were arbitrarily imposed on the creation, they could 
be discerned only through direct (that is, empirical) knowledge of nature. 
The voluntarist position thus understood is also suggestive of a Deity whose 
decrees are arbitrary, inasmuch as they are prior to rational or moral consid- 
erations. For this reason, the language of God’s “arbitrary decree,” common 
amongst seventeenth-century English natural philosophers, is often taken to 
indicate adherence to a voluntarist theology. 

When we consider Newton’s position on moral truths in light of this under- 
standing of voluntarism, however, he seems to be firmly on the side of the 
intellectualists. In the unpublished manuscript “On the Church,” for exam- 
ple, he sets out his vision of a Christian religion based upon charity. The law 
of charity, Newton argues, was a universal law of nature, based on divine 
reason: 

The law of the Jews & Christians except the ceremonial part, was one & y® same 
law. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all the heart & with all thy soul & 
with all thy mind. This is the first & great commandment & the second is like 
unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments, 
saith Christ, hang all the Law & the Prophets, Matt 22.37. And on these two 
also depends all the Gospel. For these are the laws of nature, the essential part 
of religion which ever was and ever will be binding to all nations, being of an 
immutable eternal nature because grounded upon immutable reason f 

Here Newton grounds moral obligation both in the revealed commands of 
God and in the natural order. But in this instance revelation serves only to 
reinforce natural law. The commandments to love are thus “laws of nature” 
the origin of which lies in God’s immutable reason. In terms of the stan- 
dard distinction between voluntarists and intellectualists on the moral ques- 
tion, Newton seems here to align himself with the latter, for whom God’s 
willing of moral norm s is determined by his reason. A second manuscript 
source reinforces this interpretation. Newton declares that God “is one 



perfect human nature or corrupt it. William of Ockham, the other standard exemplar of voluntarism, has a 
similarly nuanced moral theory. 

^ MS Bodmer, ch. 1 , 4r-5r (my emphasis.) Cf Irenicum or Ecclesiastical Polyty tending to peace, Keynes 
MS3, fol. 5. 
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substance, . . . freely willing good things . . . and constantly cooperating with 
all things according to accurate laws, as being the foundation and cause of the 
whole of nature, except where it is good to act otherwise.”''^ God thus wills 
good things — things are not good because God wills them. Moreover good- 
ness, not God’s inscrutable will, is the principle upon which God operates in 
nature, and in terms of which apparent violations of natural order are to be 
understood. 

If these passages are representative of Newton’s position, then it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that he was not a voluntarist with respect to the origin 
of moral laws. Further evidence in support of this conclusion comes from the 
views of the Newtonian theologian Samuel Clarke, whom Newton regarded as 
a faithful enough spokesman to represent him in the controversy with Leibniz. 
In a sermon entitled “Of the Immutability of God,” Clarke wrote that “in his 
Laws likewise, that is, in the uniform intention of all his Commandments, God 
is perfectly unchangeable because they are founded upon the same immutable 
reasons Like Newton, he stresses that the content of these commandments 
is the same in the “Law of Nature,” “the Law of Moses,” and the “Gospel 
of Christ.”'^ God’s moral laws are constant and eternal, because they are 
informed by his immutable reason. 

Regarding moral laws, then, Newton appears to align himself with the intel- 
lectualists rather than the voluntarists, if we are to use those terms. This is not 
surprising, for in the seventeenth century most philosophers and theologians 
rejected a voluntarist understanding of the content of moral imperatives. The 
most notable exception was Descartes, who notoriously asserted that all laws, 
moral and natural, depended on a divine will that was not informed by prior 
moral or rational considerations. The contrast between Newton’s position and 
Descartes assertions about divine indifference is quite striking: 

If anyone attends to the immeasurable greatness of God he will find it manifestly 
clear that there can be nothing whatsoever which does not depend on him. This 
applies not just to everything that subsists, but to all order, every law, and every 
reason for anything’s being true or good. If this were not so, then, as noted 
a little earlier, God would not have been completely indifferent with respect 
to the creation of what he did in fact create. If some reason for something’s 



Gregory MS 245, fol. 14a, in J. E. McGuire, “Force, Active Principles, and Newton’s Invisible Realm,” 
p. 190. 

** Clarke, “Of the Immutability of God,” The Works of Samuel Clarke, D.D., 2 vols (London, 1738), 
1:41. 

Ibid. 

It may be possible to speak of a more moderate version of voluntarism according to which the content of 
moral imperatives is given in universal reason, while the obligation to conform to them is grounded in the 
fact that God commanded them. However it is not clear that Newton adopted this mitigated voluntarism 
either. 
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being good had existed prior to his preordination, this would have determined 
God to prefer those things which it was best to do. But on the contrary, just 
because he resolved to prefer those things which are now to be done, for this 
very reason, in the words of Genesis, “they are very good”; in other words, the 
reason for their goodness depends on the fact that he exercised his will to make 
them so.'"* 

A more unambiguous statement of theologieal voluntarism, at least as defined 
in terms of senses (l)-(3) above, would be difiieult to find. Indeed, taken 
together with other statements about the divine ereation of eternal truths, this 
passage shows Descartes to have been the most extreme voluntarist of his 
age.*^ The Cartesian position generates some difficulties for the view that 
links theological voluntarism with the emergence of experimental science, 
and indeed has led some commentators to deny that Descartes is a volun- 
tarist.*® However, this is not the context in which to pursue a detailed account 
of Descartes’ position, a position generally acknowledged to be unique and 
perplexing.*^ 

For the moment it can be concluded that Newton does not seem to be a 
voluntarist with respect to God’s willing the content of moral laws. However, 
it might yet be the case that in the sphere of physical laws, God’s will was 
unconstrained by rational or moral considerations. The physical laws of nature 
might thus be arbitrary in a way that moral laws were not. 



Rene Descartes, Objections and Replies, in The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, 3 vols, ed. John 
Cottingham, Robert Stoothoff, and Dugald Murdoch (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984-91), 
2:293. 

For the creation of eternal truths see Descartes to Mersenne, 15 April 1630, in Philosophical Writings, 
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Funkenstein, Theology and the Scientific Imagination from the Middle Ages to the Seventeenth Century 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1 986), pp. 1 79-92. Funkenstein concludes, rightly in my view, that 
Descartes’ rationalism is anchored not in his ontology, but in his epistemology (p. 186). For discussions 
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Early Modern Science,” and Edward B. Davis, “Christianity and Early Modern Science: The Foster Thesis 
Reconsidered,” in Evangelicals in Historical Perspective, ed. David N. Livingstone, D. G. Hart, and Mark 
A. Noll (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), pp. 75-95. 

There is a vast literature on this issue. For the range of interpretations see Dan Kaufman, “Descartes’s 
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God's Arbitrary Will 

Newton’s putative voluntarism is often eharaeterised, in part, as an assertion 
that God wields an arbitrary power. On the faee of it, it may seem as if 
the eontention that God’s deerees are arbitrary is ineonsistent with the asser- 
tion that his willing is informed by eonsiderations of goodness and wisdom. 
Statements to the effeet that God’s willing is in eertain instanees arbitrary are 
thus often taken to be indieative of a voluntarist, rather than an intelleetual- 
ist stanee. However, Samuel Clarke whom, as we have seen, held that God’s 
will is informed by moral eonsiderations, insisted at the same time that the 
“manner of aeting” of God’s will is “perfeetly arbitrary”, and that the laws 
of nature are “merely by arbitrary eonstitution.”'^ Surprising as it may seem, 
sueh a position was held by many early modern theologians and philosophers, 
ineluding Newton. To assert that God’s will might on oeeasion be arbitrary, I 
hope to show, is not an infallible indieation of a voluntarist eommitment. 

What lies behind the seemingly ineonsistent assertion of both an intellec- 
tualist position with respect to moral decrees and the insistence that God’s 
willing might in other respects be arbitrary was the conviction that many 
features of the universe were morally neutral or “indifferent.” As Cambridge 
Platonist Ralph Cudworth expressed it: “arbitrary and contingent liberty is not 
quite excluded from the Deity by us, there being many cases in which there is 
no best, but a great scope and latitude for things to be determined either this 
way, or that way, by the arbitrary will and pleasure of God Almighty. As for 
instance, the world being supposed to be finite (as it could no more be infinite 
than it could be eternal), that it should be just of such a bigness, and not a 
jot less bigger, is by the arbitrary appointment of God.”^® Cudworth proceeds 
to provide further examples of cosmic parameters — the number of stars, the 
number of angels, the number of human souls — that are determined by God’s 
arbitrary will. Yet Cudworth was insistent, against Descartes’ moral volun- 
tarism, that “there is a nature of goodness, and a nature of wisdom antecedent 
to the will of God, which is the rule and measure of it.”^' 

On the Continent a similar view was articulated by the philosopher- 
theologian Nicolas Malebranche. While Malebranche was in no doubt that 

** Thus, e.g., John Henry: “Newton being a voluntarist (who emphasized God’s arbitrary will and held 
him to free to make any kind of world he chose) and Leibniz a necessitarian or intellectualist (who held 
God’s reason to be his primary attribute) and who believed, therefore, that God was constrained by coeternal 
rational and moral principles to create only this world — which must be the best of all possible worlds.” John 
Henry, s.v. “Causation,” in The History of Science and Religion in the Western Tradition: An Encyclopedia 
ed. Gary Ferngren (New York: Garland, 2000), p. 35. 

Clarke, “The Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion,” Works, 2:698. 

Ralph Cudworth, A Treatise of Freewill, in Treatise concerning eternal and immutable morality with A 
Treatise of Freewill, ed. Sarah Hutton (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), p. 189. 

Ibid.,p. 187. 
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God had willed particular moral imperatives because they were good, he 
nonetheless suggested that the whole existence of the physical universe was 
a consequence of God’s arbitrary decision: 

Actually, the existence of bodies is arbitrary. If there are any, it is because God 
willed to create them. Now, the same does not hold true of that volition to create 
bodies as holds true of the volitions to punish crimes and reward good deeds, 
to require love and fear from us, and so on. These and a thousand other similar 
volitions of God are necessarily contained in divine Reason, in that substantial 
law which is the inviolable rule of the volitions of the infinitely perfect Being, 
and generally of all intellects. But the volition to create bodies is not necessarily 
contained in the notion of the infinitely perfect Being. 

The volitions of God relating to the physical world, Malebranche insisted, 
cannot be known a priori from reason or from an examination of our concept 
of God, for “we cannot see His arbitrary volitions in necessary reason.”^^ It is 
worth noting in passing that none of this moved Malebranche to endorse the 
empirical study of nature. Rather, the existence of bodies was established by 
revelation: “Thus, there is no way apart from revelation by which we can be 
assured that God has indeed willed to create bodies.”^"^ 

It is instructive to contrast these positions with that of G. W. Leibniz, who 
was the most notable figure in the early modern period to deny the arbitrary 
nature of God’s willing in relation to features of the physical universe. As is 
well known, Leibniz wished to argue that there must be a sufficient reason for 
the existence of the present world, namely, that it is the best possible world. This 
meant that God was in some sense obliged — “inclined but not necessitated” 
was Leibniz’s careful formulation — to create the best.^^ Leibniz was thus 
forced to defend the view that nothing in the world was morally indifferent 
and, further, to assert that if it were the case that two incompatible things were 
equally good, God would produce neither of them.^^ In no instance, on this 
account, could God’s willing be considered arbitrary, there always being a 
sufficient reason for any divine act. The voluntarist assertion that God’s will 



Nicolas Malebranche, Dialogues on Metaphysics and Religion, ed. Nicholas Jolley and David Scott 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), VI.v (p. 95). 
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is arbitrary can thus be interpreted as a rejection of the notion that God must 
have a sufficient reason for the creation.^^ 

Leibniz’s claim was one of the central issues in the Leibniz-Clarke corre- 
spondence, in which Samuel Clarke defended a range of Newtonian positions, 
including the assertion that certain features of the universe were established 
by an arbitrary decree. Clarke’s argument was essentially the same as that of 
Cudworth and Malebranche: 

Undoubtedly nothing is, without a sufficient reason why it is, rather than not; 
and why it is thus, rather than otherwise. But in things in their own nature 
indifferent; mere will, without any thing external to influence it, is alone that 

sufficient reason for still it would be absolutely indifferent, and there could 

be no other reason but mere will, why three equal particles should be placed in 
the order a, b, c, rather than in the contrary order.^^ 

Thus was Clarke to defend the kinds of speculations offered by Newton in the 
Opticks, that God was free to choose different dimensions for the fundamental 
particles of matter and thus to have instituted different laws of nature from 
those currently in operation.^^ 

There was nothing particularly original in this defence of the Newtonian 
position, for it is important to understand that while the question that Leib- 
niz posed — whether God must create the best world — was by no means a 
novel one, the answer he gave was. Aquinas, for example, had long before 
declared that in spite of the beauty and order of the present universe, God 
could have created a better one. It followed that God’s decision to produce 
this particular universe was arbitrary. For the existence of certain features of 
the universe, Aquinas argued, no reason could be given other than the will 
of the creator. These features were thus contingent.^*^ Aquinas’s position is 
not usually thought to qualify him for enlistment in the ranks of the volun- 
tarists. On the contrary, he is usually considered to epitomize intellectualism 
(as are Cudworth and Malebranche). It follows that the position of Newton 
and Clarke on God’s arbitrary volitions, and their opposition to Leibniz on 
this point, was not exceptional and of itself does not count as evidence of their 
voluntarism.^* 
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In sum, neither the elaim that God’s willing with respect to the operations 
of nature is sometimes arbitrary, nor the insistence (in opposition to Leibniz) 
that God was free to have created other worlds, are reliable indicators of a 
voluntarist commitment. The arbitrariness of God’s willing in the physical 
universe lies in the nature of the things being willed rather than in the manner 
of their willing. As to the position of Leibniz, it was virtually unique, and 
thus there was nothing uniformly voluntaristic in the views of those who 
opposed it. 



The Dependence of the World on the Divine Will 

A third sense in which the term ‘voluntarist’ is used in discussions of Newton’s 
views is to refer to the view that nature is totally dependent upon God’s will. 
In an influential paper P. M. Heimann has written of Newton’s “voluntarist 
doctrine of divine omnipotence” which he characterizes in this way: “every- 
thing in the world ... is subordinate to him [God] and subservient to his 
Will.” Margaret Osier has also deflned voluntarism in a similar way: “Briefly, 
voluntarism is the view that creation is absolutely dependent upon God’s 
will.”^^ 

There is little doubt that Newton and the Newtonians did stress the depen- 
dence of the created world on the will of the Deity. In Query 3 1 of the Opticks 
Newton described God as “a powerful, ever-living Agent, who being in all 
places is more able by his Will to move bodies within his boundless uniform 
Sensorium, and thereby to form and reform the parts of the Universe, than 
we by our Will to move the Parts of our own Bodies.”^"^ Elsewhere he was to 
speak of God’s “creating, preserving, and governing of all things according to 
his good will,” a speciflc instance of which was the “continual miracle” that 
was required “to prevent the sun and flxed stars from rushing together through 
gravity.”^^ Roger Cotes agreed that the world had arisen “from nothing but 
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the perfectly free will of God directing and presiding over all”. Samuel Clarke 
argued in the same vein that “the Course of Nature, cannot possibly be any 
thing else, but the Arbitrary Will and pleasure of God exerting itself and acting 
upon Matter continually.”^® 

Again, however, there was nothing distinctive about asserting the depen- 
dence of the world on the divine will, per se. To do so was merely to endorse 
an orthodox understanding of the doctrine of creation according to which God 
creates and sustains the world in one simple act. Aquinas, for example, had 
argued that God creates and preserves things by the same action, and that he 
thus gives existence to the creatures by his will.^^ Not surprisingly, then, views 
similar to those expressed by the Newtonians were commonplace amongst 
those not necessarily thought to endorse voluntarism. Malebranche held that 
the created order was directly dependent on God for its continued existence: 
“As the universe is derived from nothing, it depends to such an extent on the 
universal cause that, if God ceased to conserve it, it would necessarily revert 
to nothing.”^^ All creatures, he asserted, “are essentially dependent on a free 
will of the creator.”^^ In the created world, Descartes had also argued, bodies 
and intelligences “must depend on God’s power in such a manner that they 
could not subsist for a single moment without him.”'*® Further specifying that 
it is the dependence of the world on God’s arbitrary will cannot serve as a 
distinctive marker for voluntarism either, because as we have already seen, 
the view that the divine will was arbitrary was also commonplace. 

Perhaps the distinctively voluntarist position is that the world is directly 
dependent on the divine will — that there are no causal intermediaries or true 
secondary causes in the creation.'** This seems to be Heimann’s view, for he 
qualifies his definition of voluntarism by specifying that God acts on matter 
directly: for voluntarists God’s will is “the only causally eflhcacious agency 
in nature.”'*^ There is a long-standing tradition that Newton held such a view 
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about the operation of gravity. Beeause of Newton’s insistenee that gravity 
was not an essential property of matter and that action at a distance was 
impossible, many commentators have read him as asserting that God is the 
agent who acts directly on matter to produce the effects of gravity. In a letter 
to Richard Bentley, Newton wrote that “gravity must be caused by an agent 
acting constantly according to certain laws, but whether this agent be material 
or immaterial I have left to consideration of my readers.’’^^ Bentley had already 
given this due consideration and determined that the relevant agent was in fact 
the Deity. In his 1691-2 Boyle Lectures, he announced that “all the powers 
of mechanism are dependent on the Deity,” for “gravity, the great basis of all 
mechanism, is not itself mechanical, but the immediate fiat and finger of God, 
and the execution of divine law.”^^ A number of influential Newton scholars 
thought that Newton himself probably understood gravity in this way, as the 
direct activity of God."^^ 

Yet again it must be pointed out that the propensity to withdraw causal 
efficacy ifom natural objects and ascribe it to God was not peculiar to putative 
voluntarists. This tendency characterized much seventeenth-century natural 
philosophy. Its logical terminus is the doctrine of occasionalism, according 
to which God is the only genuinely efficacious causal power in the universe. 
Such a view is at least incipient in Descartes, and overt in Malebranche, Louis 
de La Forge, Gerauld de Cordemoy, and others."^® There seems, then, to be 
a close connection between voluntarism and occasionalism. Occasionalism 
may be a component of a voluntarist view, or a logical implication of it. In 
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a survey of different versions of oeeasionalism in the seventeenth eentury, 
Desmond Clarke thus coneludes that “oeeasionalism is a eonsequenee of 
Cartesian voluntarism”.^^ This assoeiation is not partieularly helpful for those 
who would regard voluntarism as promoting an experimental approaeh to the 
natural world, and for whom Deseartes’ voluntarism is an anomaly to be 
explained away. 

To add a further eomplication, there is now reason to doubt that Newton 
himself aetually held to an oeeasionalist aeeount of the operation of gravity. 
John Henry has reeently suggested that for Newton gravity was a power or 
virtue that was “superadded” to matter by God."^^ Thus gravity was neither an 
essential property of matter, nor was it to be directly attributed to the eonstant 
and immediate aetivity of God. In the mueh quoted Query 31, for example, 
Newton speeulates that “God was able to ereate partieles of matter of several 
sizes and figures, and in several proportions to spaee, and perhaps of different 
densities and forees, and thereby to vary the laws of nature.”"^^ This implies 
that the laws of nature are not to be identified with God’s direet aetivity, but 
rather follow ifom the properties he impresses on matter. It is not elear, in 
the long run, what this differenee might amount to for an understanding of 
divine power, but it may be eontrasted with the position of Boyle, for whom 
the laws of nature seem to be more direetly dependent on the divine will. The 
“laws of motion”, Boyle insists, “did not neeessarily spring ifom the nature of 
matter, but depended on the will of the divine author of things.”^® Boyle held 
the view that the laws of motion do not inhere in matter, not even on aeeount 
of divinely impressed properties. Rather, the regular motions of matter result 
from externally imposed laws that are in no way dependent on the “sizes and 
figures” of partieles.^' 
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Admittedly, for John Henry, this interpretation of Newton’s position does 
not eount against the elaim that Newton subseribed to a voluntarist theology. 
In favour of this perspeetive it ean be said that Newton’s position moves him 
further away from Deseartes and the Cambridge Platonists for whom bodies 
were essentially inert. By the same token, it also moves him away from Boyle 
and eloser to Leibniz who is virtually the only other early modern natural 
philosopher to assert that bodies are active. Of more direct significance 
for the argument of this paper is the fact that if voluntarism is understood 
to entail a commitment to some version of occasionalism, and if Newton 
believed that God had supperadded gravity to bodies, then Newton cannot be 
considered a voluntarist. The notion that the world is immediately dependent 
upon the divine will was held in a strong sense by odd bedfellows — Descartes, 
Malebranche, and possibly Boyle and Berkeley — but only in a mitigated sense 
by Newton. Once again, the label ‘voluntarism’ and its standard associations 
are not particularly helpful in distinguishing styles of early modern natural 
philosophy. 

It is worth noting that one reason that supporters of the voluntarism and 
experimental science thesis may have stressed the dependence of the world 
on God as a criterion of voluntarism is that such a position might seem to 
be allied to the view that the operations of nature are contingent. “Depen- 
dence” thus becomes another way of speaking about “contingency”.^^ Betty 
Jo Dobbs, for example, writes that “for the voluntarist the world is always 
contingent upon the will of God.” The contingency of the world thus estab- 
lished can be contrasted with the necessitarian impulses of the “rationalists.” 
However, this move involves an equivocation between two distinct senses of 
contingency — one that opposes it to necessity, and one that treats it as a syn- 
onym for dependence. If God’s will is immutable, as it is on the classical model. 
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then from the radical dependence of the natural world on God’s immutable 
will follows the necessity of all that takes place in it. This was the logic that 
underpinned the theological determinism of Augustine, Luther, and their early 
modern successors. Samuel Clarke, as we have already seen, asserted that 
the course of nature was nothing other than the arbitrary will of God acting 
on matter continually.^^ It followed, Clarke believed, that nothing in nature 
could be genuinely contingent, for the divine will was immutable: “As God is 
unchangeable in his essence and in the general perfections of his nature, so is 
he also in the particular decrees and perfections of his will, and so likewise 
in his laws, in his promises, and in his threatenings.” These admittedly do 
not rest upon “the same ground of natural necessity,” but they are in effect 
necessary on account of the immutability of the divine will.^^ In none of this 
is there any implication that the operations of nature can be known a priori, 
for human minds cannot comprehend the inscrutable decrees of the divine 
will. But it does not follow that the divine will is subject to change, nor, as we 
shall see below, that God might be free in any significant sense to over-rule 
his own eternal decree.^^ 



Voluntarism, God's Absolute Power, and the Miraculous 

A fourth and final application of the term ‘voluntarism’ to Newton’s thought 
is associated with the claim that Newton subscribed to a particular under- 
standing of God’s absolute power, which he is said to have inherited from the 
medieval nominalists, by way of the theology of Protestant reformers. The 
relevant medieval distinction is to do with the absolute and ordained powers 
of God — potentia dei absoluta et ordinata. Secondary sources differ slightly 
in their account of this distinction and its relevance for an understanding of 
voluntarism, but the general argument goes something like this. According to 
the usual medieval understanding, considered in terms of his absolute power 
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God was free to have created any of a range of possible worlds, or even 
none. His ordained power relates to the fact that he had limited his absolute 
power by ordaining one specific order. God’s absolute power was postulated 
to preserve a theoretical omnipotence, but this power, on the classical under- 
standing, was never exercised. All events in the present order, including the 
unusual and miraculous, were taken as falling within God’s ordained power. 
Some late medieval thinkers, however, thought it improper to regard God as 
being eternally constrained by what he had ordained. They proposed an ‘oper- 
ationalised’ understanding of God’s absolute power, moving it from the realm 
of theoretical possibility to actuality. Thus it was argued that God could, as 
it were, override what he had ordained, by a present exercise of his absolute 
power. It is this radical, operationalised view of God’s absolute power that 
some commentators associate with early modern voluntarism. Newton and 
other putative early modern voluntarists, however, do not make reference to 
the distinction between God’s absolute and ordained powers. Instead, it is 
argued, they utilised an equivalent distinction between God’s ‘extraordinary’ 
and ‘ordinary providence’. On this view, the laws of the natural world are 
considered to be God acting according to his ordinary providence (potentia 
ordinata), while his miraculous interventions into that order are thought of as 
the direct exercise of his extraordinary providence {potentia absoluta).^^ The 
Protestant reformers are posited as having provided an important link in the 
chain of historical influence and are usually supposed to have served as the 
conduit through which the medieval power distinction found its way into the 
modern world.®* 

Betty Jo Dobbs, who perhaps did most to promote this reading of Newton, 
thus wrote that the medieval power distinction “guided Newton and many of 
his contemporaries when they inquired into the relationships between God and 
the world, and it is now widely recognised that Newton and Newtonian sci- 
ence were deeply indebted to voluntarist theology and to the struggle to define 
God’s ordained and absolute powers.” The influence of the medieval power 
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distinction, according to Dobbs, “continued throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury, often under the rubric of ‘ordinary’ and ‘extraordinary’ providence.”®^ 
Francis Oakley, an authority on the medieval power distinction and its early 
modern influence, also suggests that this idea is to be found in the equivalent 
seventeenth-century expression “ordinary and extraordinary providence.”®^ 
Oakley follows Dobbs in claiming that the distinction was important for 
Newton and other early modern natural philosophers: “there appears to be 
a growing disposition amongst historians of science to embrace the idea that 
‘the theological framework of potentia del absoluta et ordinata guided New- 
ton and many of his contemporaries when they inquired into the relationship 
between God and the world’. ”®‘^ 

There are a number of difficulties with this account. The claim that some 
late medieval thinkers held the view that God might arbitrarily or capriciously 
change his mind is open to doubt, not least because such a view would seem 
to challenge the classical doctrines of divine simplicity and immutability.®® 
More importantly, claims that the medieval power distinction was introduced 
into the modern era by the Protestant reformers are simply not supported by 
the evidence. Both Luther and Calvin explicitly rejected the distinction, and 
are thus unlikely to have served as agents for its propagation. Gordon Rupp 
points out that Luther’s writings, tfom the first, “show a Arm rejection of 
this very dialectic between the ‘absolute power’ and the ‘ordained power’ of 
God, and an emphatic concentration on what God has done.”®® Calvin can 
speak for himself: “What the Sorbonne doctors say, that God has an absolute 
power, is a diabolical blasphemy which has been invented in hell.”®^ Calvin’s 
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specific concern was to deny that God’s justice could somehow be separated 
from his power.®* Furthermore, contemporary English theologians, on those 
occasions when they allude to the medieval power distinction, almost invari- 
ably interpret in the classical sense. A typical instance is Anglican Divine 
John Bramhall, who articulates the distinction in this way: “By his absolute 
power, he can do all things which do no implie imperfection or contradiction: 
but by his ordinate power he cannot change his decrees, nor alter what he 
hath ordained.”®^ Finally, and following on Ifom this latter point, there is no 
evidence that in seventeenth-century England the distinction between God’s 
absolute and ordained power was regarded as somehow equivalent to that 
between his ordinary and extraordinary providence. Those theologians who 
make reference to both sets of distinctions clearly regard them as meaning 
quite different things. The Puritan divines William Perkin s and William Ames 
plainly state that God’s ordinary and extraordinary providence both operate 
within the confines of his ordained power. In other words, they assert that both 
the ordinary laws of nature and miraculous exceptions take place within what 
God has ordained Ifom all eternity. Thus they place themselves within the 
classical reading of the medieval power distinction, and make no reference 
to an unrestrained power which is capricious and changeable.^® If it were the 
case that Newton’s thought had been informed by this medieval distinction in 
the operationalised sense, and if he had additionally thought of the standard 
ordinary-extraordinary providence distinction as equivalent to the power dis- 
tinction, he would have been unique in seventeenth-century England in having 
done so. 
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Why then, have Newton seholars found the medieval power distinetion so 
attraetive as an explanation of Newton’s theological views, and why has it 
been regarded as one of the foundations of his voluntarism? There are several 
related reasons. First, it seems to make sense of certain passages in Newton’s 
writings which are suggestive of God’s having freely willed a specific order of 
nature into being from a range of possible options. The quotation from Cotes 
at the beginning of this paper seems to attribute such a view to Newton, and 
Newton’s unpublished writings seem to confirm it. Thus in one of the Dibner 
manuscripts Newton speculates: 

Of God. What ever I can conceive w* out a contradiction, either is or may bee 
made by something that is 

Arg. 2. The world might have been otherwise then it is (because there 
may be worlds other then this) twas there noe necessary but a voluntary & 
free determination y* should bee thus. And such a voluntary [cause must bee a 
God], determination implys a God. If it be said y*^ w'‘* could bee no otherwise 
y" tis because tis determined by an eternall series of causes, yts to pervert not to 
answer ye 1st prop, ffor I meane not y‘ [[world]] might have been otherwise 
notw* standing the precedent series of causes, but y* y® whole series of causes 
might from eternity have been otherwise here because they may be otherwise 
in other places.^* 

These musings are also reminiscent of the remark that Newton makes at the 
end of Query 3 1 in the Opticks, to which we have already alluded, according 
to which God could have made particles of matter of different sizes and fig- 
ures. On the face of it such passages seem to support the link between God’s 
freedom in framing the laws of the universe and the experimental philosophy. 
As we have already noted, however, similar assertions about God’s arbitrary 
volitions were advanced by Cudworth and Malebranche, neither of whom is 
usually regarded as a voluntarist on that account. Acknowledgement that God 
willed a particular natural order from a range of possibilities is not an unam- 
biguous sign of adherence to a voluntarist theology. Moreover, even on the 
supposition that Newton’s position is informed by something like an implicit 
power distinction, there is nothing in these passages that suggests anything 
other than the benign, classical understanding of the distinction. 

A further reason that commentators consider the medieval power distinction 
to be illuminative of Newton’s position regarding the will of the Deity is that it 
seems to make sense of his dual commitment, shared with other pious natural 
philosophers, to the existence of laws of nature on the one hand and mirac- 
ulous divine interventions on the other. There is also a superficial similarity 
between the two sets of distinctions, and God’s extraordinary providence, now 
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understood as his suspending or violation of his own laws, does sound very 
much like an exercise of absolute power which overrides an ordained order. 
Moreover, the notion of a presently operationalised absolute power seems to 
fit with the voluntarist emphasis on the unconstrained will and power of God. 

All of this, however, relies on an erroneous identification of the potentia 
dei ordinata and ‘ordinary providence.’ Most medieval proponents of the 
power distinction interpreted it in the classical sense, holding that God never 
presently exercised his absolute power. They were not thereby committed to a 
denial of the possibility of miracles, however. Miracles were regarded as part 
of an eternal ordained plan, even though they were clearly events that were out 
of the ordinary. In other words, miracles were thought to take place within the 
sphere of the ordained power of God. Most probably it was the absence within 
the potentia dei ordinata of a formal distinction between the ordinary course 
of nature and the miraculous that gave rise to the later distinction between the 
two aspects of divine providence. 

In any case, Newton’s own thoughts on the nature of the miraculous make 
no reference to the criterion of God’s power, absolute or otherwise. Neither 
did his conception of ‘miracle’ rely on notions of violation or interposition. 
Rather, in Newton’s own words, “miracles are so called not because they are 
works of God, but because they happen seldom, and for that reason create 
wonder. If they should happen constantly according to certain laws impressed 
upon the nature of things, they would be no longer wonders or miracles, 
but might be considered in philosophy as a part of the phenomena of nature 
notwithstanding that the causes of their causes might be unknown to us.”^'^ 
These conceptions are suggestive of a subjective view of miracles, in which 
the breach of a “law” of nature is only an apparent one. Laws of nature on this 
view are not identical with the divinely ordained order, but rather are human 
approximations of that order, derived a posteriori by observation and exper- 
imentation.^^ Moreover, since the causes of natural events are hidden ifom 
human observers, there is no way of knowing whether any particular event is 
caused directly by God or by the powers he has impressed into matter. Such a 
view of the miraculous is consistent with Newton’s insistence in the Principia 
that natural philosophy should concern itself with discerning regularities in 
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nature rather than speculating about causes. For this reason, miracles could 
only be distinguished from other events in terms of their affect on human 
observers.^® 

This Newtonian conception of the miraculous was defended by Clarke and 
provided the basis of his explanation to Leibniz as to why gravity was not 
inherently miraculous. For Clarke, the miraculous was not defined in terms 
of the immediate operation of God’s power but, as Newton himself had sug- 
gested, was to do with whether the relevant event was unusual. Thus, the case 
of planets moving around the sun, because it was usual, was not miraculous: 
“ ’tis no miracle whether it be effected immediately by God himself or medi- 
ately by any created power.” On the other hand, an unusual event, such as a 
heavy body suspended in the air, “is equally a miracle, whether it be effected 
immediately by God himself, or mediately by any invisible created power.”^^ 
It is precisely because no distinction could be made in the manner of opera- 
tion of God’s power that unusualness became the criterion of the miraculous. 
As Clarke explained to Leibniz: “There is nothing more extraordinary in the 
alterations he [God] is pleased to make in the frame of things than in his con- 
tinuation of it.” “Alterations” appear to us as miraculous only on account of 
their being out of the ordinary. They are not so for God. Elsewhere, Clark was 
to reinforce this view of the uniform nature of the exercise of the divine power: 
“absolutely speaking, in This strict and Philosophical Sense, either nothing is 
miraculous, namely, if we have respect to the Power of God; or, if we regard 
our own Power and Understanding, then almost every thing, as well what we 
call natural, as what we call supernatural, is in this Sense really miraculous; 
and ‘tis only usualness or Unusualness that makes the distinction.”^^ In short, 
any distinctions we make with respect to natural and miraculous events (and 
thus between ordinary and extraordinary providence) relate only to our own 
understanding and not to distinct powers of God. 

Another passage from Newton’s unpublished manuscripts, already cited in 
the second section of this paper, might also seem to hint at a Deity prepared to 
overrule his ordained order. God acts “according to accurate laws . . . except 
where it is good to act otherwise.”^^ This might be read as God’s overturning 
of his own ordained order, but such a reading confuses two different con- 
ceptions of ordained laws. There are eternal and unchanging moral laws, to 
which God conforms his will. Regarding the apparently lawful operation of 
the physical world, God directly wills both the apparent regularities and the 
apparent exceptions, but does so on the basis of his wisdom and goodness. 
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acles, and the Laws of Nature.” For a contrasting interpretation see James E. Force’s contribution to this 
collection. 

Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence, p. 35 (Clarke’s Third Reply, 16). 

Clarke, Works, 2:697. 

Gregory MS 245, fol. 14a (my italics). 
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The “overriding” of physieal laws of nature is not an abrogation of anything 
that God himself has ordained, but rather highlights the incompleteness of 
human understanding. Once again, such a view of divine operations was not 
uncommon, and was not restricted to those typically regarded as voluntarists. 
Nicolas Malebranche sets out precisely this view of the miraculous. “God”, 
he writes, “can act only according to his reason; He depends on it in a sense — 
He has to consult and follow it.” It is this reason that determines the timing 
of miracles: “God produces miracles only when the order He always follows 
requires it; I mean the immutable order of justice that He wills to render to His 
attributes.” Such events may appear as willful interventions, but this is only 
because “His order and wisdom are often impenetrable abysses for the human 
mind.” Malebranche readily concedes, as does Clarke, that such a position 
abolishes “the distinction between the natural and supernatural, which is so 
widely accepted and which is established by universal assent of the learned.”*® 
Descartes, incidentally, espoused a similar view: “to occur ‘naturally’ is noth- 
ing other than to occur through the ordinary power of God, which in no way 
differs from his extraordinary power — the effect on the real world is exactly 
the same.”** 

In sum, Newton’s understanding of the miraculous does not seem to call for 
even an implicit subscription to an operationalised view of the medieval power 
distinction, and he never makes reference to it. Luther and Calvin, moreover, 
are unlikely sources for the operationalised power distinction, or its more 
benign version. Even the non- equivalent distinction between God’s ordinary 
and extraordinary providence Clarke regarded as a human construction that 
is in no way applicable to the divine power considered in itself If subscrip- 
tion to an operationalized version of the power distinction is a criterion of 
voluntarism, it is not one that Newton can satisfy. 



Conclusion 

Was Newton a voluntarist? On the issue of moral imperatives he seems to 
have held, unlike Descartes and the medieval voluntarists, that God’s will is 
informed by his goodness. He was not a voluntarist on this ground. Newton 
certainly did believe that the world depended on the will of God, and that 
God’s will with regard to certain features of the universe was arbitrary. But 
if this is a criterion of voluntarism, most seventeenth-century thinkers, with 
the exception of Leibniz, fall under that description. As for the idea that God 
might presently exercise his absolute power in contravention of what he has 

The Search after Truth and Elucidations of the Search after Truth, trans. and ed. Thomas Lennon and 
Paul Olscamp (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), Elucidations X, Xy pp. 614, 666, 667ff. 

Descartes, Objections and Replies, in Philosophical Writings, 2:293. 
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ordained from eternity, it is doubtful that even the terms in whieh this notion is 
framed would have been aeeepted by Newton. Neither was sueh a eoneeption 
of the operation of the divine will relevant for Newton’s understanding of 
miraeles. 

In the light of all this, perhaps more important than the question of whether 
Newton was a voluntarist is whether voluntarism is a helpful way of distin- 
guishing theologieal motivations and natural philosophieal eommitments of 
this period. It would be perverse to deny that there are important differenees 
between the theologieal eommitments and natural philosophieal approaehes 
of Newton on the one hand, and those of Descartes or Leibniz on the other. 
It is not clear, however, that these differences are adequately captured by 
the notion “voluntarist”. This is why under different aspects of the definition 
Newton is variously and confusingly aligned with the Cambridge Platon- 
ists and Malebranche against Descartes, with Descartes, Malebranche and 
Boyle against Leibniz, and with Leibniz against Boyle and Descartes. These 
associations suggest that there are problems with the way in which early 
modern voluntarism has been understood, particularly in relation to its pur- 
ported connections with empiricism or experimental philosophy. Not only 
does Descartes’s voluntarism count against the voluntarism and science the- 
sis, but Malebranche, too, might also reasonably be regarded as a voluntarist 
(he is considered to be one by Oakley).*^ Neither was an enthusiastic pro- 
moter of experimental natural philosophy, although it can be conceded that 
Descartes’ experimental practices were not always consistent with his theo- 
retical commitments. 

It might be that the voluntarism and science thesis has conferred a misplaced 
concreteness on the category “voluntarism” as it is used in discussions of early 
modern science. Part of the difficulty with this notion of voluntarism, and with 
determining who might be a voluntarist, lies in the fact that it is not an actors’ 
category. The expression was coined in the late nineteenth century to describe 
the emphasis on the will that characterises the philosophy of Schopenhauer.*^ 
Since that time it has accrued a number of additional and not always consistent 
meanings, including the related senses in which it is used in connection with 
the emergence of modern science.*^ The secondary literature generated by the 

Oakley, “The Absolute Power of God and King”, p. 678. 

Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 3rd edn., 7 vols (Tubingen: Mohr, 1957-65), 6:1490b; 
Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. “voluntarism”. 

In the mainstream philosophical literature, “voluntarism” means “doxastic voluntarism” — the view that 
choice plays a significant role in belief. This position is contrasted with evidentialism, according to which 
belief is determined by evidence. Theological voluntarism in this sense is another term for “fideism”, which 
stresses the primacy of faith rather than reason. See Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, 1 5 vols. (Paris: 
Librairi Letouzey et Ane, 1903-50), Vol. 15, cols. 3313 ff.; The New Catholic Encyclopaedia, 17 vols. 
(New York: MacGraw-Hill, 1967-79), s.v. “Voluntarism.”; The Encyclopaedia of Philosophy, 8 vols., ed. 
P. Edwards (London: Macmillan, 1968), 8:271; The Cambridge Dictionary of Philosophy, ed. Robert Audi 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), p. 845a. 
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voluntarism and science thesis has led to a widespread assumption that there 
was a discrete set of theological commitments in the seventeenth century that 
both answer to the name ‘voluntarism’ and promoted an empirical approach to 
the study of nature. The recent coinage of the term is not an objection against 
it as such, and it seems to function reasonably well as a label for medieval 
positions that stress the primacy of will over intellect. However, if it does not 
unambiguously describe a discrete set of theological commitments that can be 
correlated with particular early modern natural philosophical approaches — 
and this is what I have suggested above — then perhaps it needs to be applied 
with more discrimination. 

In the case of the medieval power distinction we have to do with a different 
kind of anachronism. A dialectical category that already by the end of the 
middle ages was understood in quite different ways is assumed to have sur- 
vived the outright hostility of the Protestant reformers and to have informed 
the theological understandings of Newton and a number of his peers. This is in 
spite of the fact that most seventeenth-century natural philosophers expressed 
an inveterate dislike of the “caviling” distinctions of the scholastics and that 
none ever explicitly refer to it. In light of this, it is possible to reinterpret the 
remarks of Roger Cotes with which this paper begins, as a rejection of the 
kinds of speculation and hypothesizing that such theological distinctions were 
thought to engender. After all, the power distinction first gained wide currency 
following the 1277 condemnation of certain Aristotelian doctrines issued by 
Etienne Tempier, Bishop of Paris. The effect of the condemnation was thus to 
encourage counterfactual speculations about the kinds of universes that God 
might have willed into existence had he so chosen. In this manner, meta- 
physical discussions of the extent of God’s absolute power shaped the style 
of scholastic natural philosophical disputations. If some vestigial version of 
the medieval power distinction played any significant role in informing early 
modern natural philosophy, arguably it was in the ‘speculative’ philosophies 
of Descartes and Leibniz, who posited various possible or hypothetical worlds 
and argued for the existence of a single possible world based on rational consid- 
erations.^^ Cotes’s remarks to the effect that true philosophy ought to concern 
itself with what God had actually done, rather than with what he may have 
done had he so chosen, might thus be read as a caution against the ‘speculative 
natural philosophy’ which during the second half of the seventeenth century 



Edward Grant, “The Condemnation of 1277, God’s Absolute Power, and Physieal Thought in the Late 
Middle Ages,” Viator 10 (1979), pp. 21 1^4; Planets, Stars, & Orbs: The Medieval Cosmos, 1200-1687 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), pp. 53ff. Article 34 of the Condemnation, to take a 
pertinent example, censured the notion that God could not have made a plurality of worlds had he so 
willed. 

Descartes, The World, in Philosophical Writings, 1:90; Discourse on the Method, in Philosophical 
Writings, 1:131; Principles of Philosophy, inPhilosophical Writings, 1 :255. Leibniz, Philosophical Essays, 
pp. 71,220. 
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was increasingly contrasted with ‘experimental natural philosophy’. Ironi- 
cally, this reading of Cotes would resonate rather nicely with Luther’s reaction 
to the medieval power distinction — ^to reprise the characterisation of Gordon 
Rupp — “a firm rejection of this very dialectic between the ‘absolute power’ 
and the ‘ordained power’ of God, and an emphatic concentration on what God 
has done.”^^ 



Newton himself contrasted “experimental philosophy” with “hypothetical philosophy,” the latter being 
said to consist in “imaginary explications of things & imaginary arguments for or against such explications, 
or against the arguments of Experimental! Philosophers founded on induction. The first sort of Philosophy 
is followed by me, the latter too much by Cartes, Leibniz, & some others.” Correspondence, 5:398-90. On 
the rhetorical significance of these categories, see Peter Anstey, “Experimental versus Speculative Natural 
Philosophy,” in Early Modern Natural Philosophy: Patterns of Change in the Culture of Natural Philosophy 
in the 1 7th Century, ed. Peter Anstey and John Schuster, forthcoming. 

Rupp, The Righteousness of God, p. 91. 
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Newtonian Miracle Talk— Part I 
Isaac Newton Talks About the Literal Occurrence of Miracles 

Newton, the “Puritan Lad from Lincolnshire,” believed in the literal truth of 
scripture regarding miracles. Thomas Burnet corresponded with Isaac New- 
ton prior to the publication of the first Latin edition of Burnet’s Sacred Theory 
of the Earth in 1681. In his reply, Newton strenuously objects to Burnet’s 
willingness to ignore the literal words of Genesis in his pursuit of a com- 
prehensive cosmogony.* Burnet’s fanciful hypothesis of an original earthly 



* A letter exists from Burnet to Newton which is dated 13 January 1680/1. Newton’s reply to Burnet’s letter 
of 13 January 1680/1 also exists and is dated simply January 1680/1. In this letter, Newton traces out a 
literal theory of scriptural interpretation. In his January letter to Burnet, Newton makes his most important 
initial ‘conjecture’ about the origin of the earth. Newton is generally sympathetic to Burnet’s view that 
God created the earth through generally provident, secondary, mechanical causes such as earthquakes. He 

later writes, “Where natural causes are at hand God uses them as instruments in his works ” Newton to 

Burnet, “January 1680/1,” in The Correspondence of Isaac Newton, 7 vols, ed. H. W. Turnbull, J. F. Scott, 
A. R. Hall, and L. Tilling (Cambridge: Published for the Royal Society at the University Press, 1959-77), 
2:334. Newton is a literalist because any sort of excessively allegorical reading (such as Burnet’s) corrupts 
and distorts the message of God. In a manuscript fragment Newton writes that: “He that without better 
grounds then his private opinion or the opinion of any human authority whatsoever shall turn scripture 
from the plain meaning to an Allegory or to any other less naturall sense declares thereby that he reposes 
more trust in his own imaginations or in that human authority then in the Scripture . . . Hence is it and not 
from any reall uncertainty in the Scripture that Commentators have so distorted it; And this hath been 
the door through which all Heresies have crept in and turned out the ancient faith.” Yahuda MS 1, 12r. 
published as Appendix A in Frank E. Manuel, The Religion of Isaac Newton (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1974), pp. 118-9. 
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paradise, a pristinely smooth sphere without mountains or salty oeeans, is 
diflheult for Newton to aeeept given the literal words of Moses.^ 

Newton goes on to deseribe how he literally interprets the six days of 
ereation and explains how his interpretation is perfectly congruent with the 
literal words of Moses if one properly understands the perspective which 
Moses adopts in drafting his prophetic vision.^ Newton’s view is that Moses 
depicts exactly what the common man, i.e., a “vulgar” witness, would have 
observed of the formation of the planets of the solar system from a limited 
human perspective in space and time as if he had “lived & seen ye whole 
series of wt Moses describes.”^ The key point in this letter is Newton’s view 
that, while Moses’ account is literally true, it is a description limited to what 
an ordinary observer would have seen had one been present. The import of 
this circumscribed perspective of Moses’ imaginary ‘vulgar’ witness is that 
the Genesis story is not a narrative account of the creation of the whole 
universe but only of the development of the solar system as viewed from the 
earth. ^ Newton then goes on to describe the settling out of the earthly chaos 



^ For example, Newton writes that: . . in ye third day for Moses to describe ye creation of seas when 

there was no such thing done neither in reality nor in appearance me thinks is something hard . . . if before 
ye flood there was no water but that of rivers, that is none but fresh water above ground, there could be no 
fish but such as live in fresh water & so one half of ye first days work will be a non entity & God must be put 
upon a new creation after ye flood to replenish one half of this terraqueous globe wth Whales & all those 
other kinds of Sea Fish we now have.” Newton to Burnet, “January, 1680/1, ’Wewtow Correspondence, 
2:331-2. 

^ Newton writes that: “As to Moses I do not think his description of ye creation either Philosophical or 
feigned, but that he described realities in a language artificially adapted to ye sense of the vulgar. Thus 
where he speaks of two great lights I suppose he means their apparent, not real greatness. So when he 
tells us God placed those lights in ye firmament, he speaks I suppose of their apparent not of their real 
place .... So when he tells us of two great lights & the starrs made on ye 4th day, I do not think their 
creation from beginning to end was done ye fourth day nor in any one day of ye creation nor that Moses 
mentions their creation as they were physicall bodies in themselves some of them greater then this earth & 
perhaps habitable worlds . . .Newton to Burnet, “January, 1680/1,” Newton Correspondence, 2:331. 

^ Newton to Burnet, “January, Newton Correspondence, 

^ Newton writes that: “. . . to say something by way of conjecture, one may suppose that all ye Planets 
about our Sun were created together, there being in no history any mention of new ones appearing or old 
ones ceasing. That they all & ye sun too had at first one common Chaos. That this Chaos by ye spirit of 
God moving upon it became separated into several parcels and each parcel for a planet. That at ye same 
time ye matter of ye sun also separated from ye rest & upon ye separation began to shine before it was 
formed into that compact & well defined body we now see it. And the preceding darkness & light now 
cast upon ye Chaos of every Planet from ye Solar Chaos was the evening & morning wch Moses calls ye 
first day even before ye earth had any diurnall motion or was formed into a globular body. That it being 
Moses design to describe the origination of this earth only & to touch upon other things only so far as they 
related to it, he passes over the division of ye general chaos into particular ones & does not so much as 
describe ye fountain of that light God made that is ye Chaos of ye Sun, but only with respect to the Chaos 
of our Earth tells us that God made light upon ye face of ye deep where darkness was before. Further one 
might suppose that after our Chaos was separated from ye rest, by the same principle wch promoted its 
separation (wch might be gravitation towards a center) it shrunk closer together & at length a great part of 
it condensing subsided in ye form of a muddy water or limus to compose this terraqueous globe.” Newton 
to Burnet, “January, 1680/1,” Newton Correspondence, 2:332. 
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into the three regions of the waters of “the deep,” dry land, and the “air or 
firmament.”^ 

Finally, however, Newton adds — and here is the erucial point regarding 
miraeles — that even though he might “suppose ye earth put in motion by an 
eaven [sie] foree applied to it,” he must still admit that he knows of : 

... no sufficient naturall [sic] cause of the earth [sic] diurnal motion. Where 
natural causes are at hand God uses them as instruments in his works, but I 
doe not think them alone sufficient for ye creation & therefore may be allowed 
to suppose that amongst other things God gave the earth it’s motion by such 
degrees & at such times as was most suitable to ye creatures.^ 

Other possible instances of divine ‘violations’ of divinely created law of 
nature, for Newton, which presumably are very difficult to interpret natural- 
istically are the prophetic predictions about how the “Children of the resur- 
rection” will occasionally be teleported about the galaxy in the company of 
the Floly Spirit during the millennial reign of Christ^ and the equally hard-to- 
explain (on any rational, scientific ground) prophetic prediction that God will 
raise the dead, i.e., the “children of the dust,” Ifom their graves on judgment 
day.^ 

Newton’s belief in miracles extends beyond those literally described in 
the Bible. Fie writes to Locke in February 1691/2 that “Miracles of good 
credit continued in the Church for about two or three hundred years” after the 
crucifixion.^*^ In May, he writes to Locke once again to give an example of 
such a miracle “of good credit”: 

Concerning miracles there is a notable passage or two in Irenaeus 1. 22, c. 56, 
recited by Eusebius, 1. 5. c. 17. The miraculous refection of ye Roman army by 
rain, at ye prayers of a Christian Legion (thence called fulminatrix) is mentioned 
by Ziphiline ... & by Tertullian . . . , and by Eusebius acknowledged by 
ye Emperor Marcus in a letter as Tertullian mentions.'* 



* Concerning the timing of the events literally described for each successive day, Newton writes that; 

. . by what is said above you may make ye first day as long as you please, & ye second day too if there 
was no diurnal motion till there was a terraqueous globe, that is till towards ye end of that days work.” 
Newton to Burnet, “January, 1680/1,” Newton Correspondence, 2:332-3. 

^ Newton to Burnet, “January, 1680/1,” Newton Correspondence, 2:334. 

^ James E. Force, “‘Children of the Resurrection’ and ‘Children of the Dust’: Confronting Mortality and 
Immortality with Newton and Hume” in ^‘‘Everything Connects In Conference with Richard H. Popkin. 
Essays in his Honor, ed. James E. Force and David Katz (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1998.) 

^ James E. Force, “The God of Abraham and Isaac (Newton),” in The Books of Nature and Scripture: Recent 
Essays on Natural Philosophy, Theology, and Biblical Criticism in the Netherlands of Spinoza ’s Time and 
the British Isles of Newton ’s Time, ed. James E. Force and Richard H. Popkin (Dordrecht: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1994), pp. 179-200. 

Newton to Locke, 16 February, 1691/2, in Newton Correspondence, 3:195. 

Newton to Locke, 3 May, 1692, Newton Correspondence, 3:214-5. 
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William Whiston Talks About the Literal 
Occurrence of Miracles 

William Whiston, too, is firm in his literal faith in scriptural stories of mira- 
cles. Whiston points out that even though Jeremiah, who “endured the sever- 
est Imprisonment for his Faithfulness to his Duty as a Prophet,” was often 
“shock’d and surpriz’d at the same seemingly unequal and Partial Conduct of 
Providence,” never made his “Difficulties or Complaints” the basis for: 

doubt or dispute about the Certainty of their Mission or Inspiration; but the 
Truth of the Promises and Threatnings they denounced from God; or about the 
Reality of Miracles that were performed in his Name.^^ 

Whiston, who vociferously defended his own anti-trinitarianism, at first, 
defended what he regarded as the intemperate excesses of Thomas Wool- 
ston, a young clergyman “of very good reputation, a scholar, and well 
esteem’d . . . preacher, charitable to the poor, and beloved by all good men 
that knew him” who unfortunately adopted a mistaken approach to under- 
standing scripture. However, when Woolston pursued his allegorical method 
to its inevitable conclusion and finally declared “that Jesus Christ ’s own mir- 
acles were no other than allegorical miracles, and not real facts,” he became, 
in essence, a deist and Whiston severed all ties with him.^^ 

William Whiston, Astronomical Principles of Religion, Natural and Reveald (London, 1717), p. 292. 
Cf. Astronomical Principles, p. 260, where Whiston argues that: . . Neither the Mosaical Law, nor the 

Christian Religion, could possibly have been receiv’d and established without such Miracles as the Sacred 
History contains” and that . . The Miracles whereon the Jewish and Christian Religion are founded, were 
of old owned to be true by their very Enemies.” 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mr. William Whiston,2\o\s,.(London, 1753), 
1:199-200, begins his sad tale of Woolston ’s travails by explaining how Woolston, “poring hard upon” 
the “allegorical works” of Origen, came to doubt the literal truth of scripture and to prefer an allegorical 
hermeneutical approach. Whiston says that Woolston ’s preaching subsequently became “fanciful,” “wild” 
and “disorder’d.” When Woolston at last was expelled from his fellowship in Sidney Sussex College, 
Whiston “did all [he] could to save it for him, by writing the college on his behalf.” Shortly thereafter 
the government prosecuted Woolston for “blasphemy and profaneness” and Whiston “went to Sir Philip 
York, the then attorney-general, but now lord chancellor, and gave him an account of poor Mr. Woolston, 
and how he came into his allegorical notions . . . desiring they would not proceed further against him.” 
For whatever reason, these legal proceedings were dropped. But when Woolston published a pamphlet 
“against our Saviour’s miracles” and was again indicted for blasphemy, Whiston told Woolston that: “tho’ 
I pitied his case, and looked upon it as partly a disorder of mind, I did not think it became me to be farther 
concerned for him in any publick manner, tho’ he had dedicated a pamphlet to me, and came himself to 
me. I told him, that had not my reputation, as a firm believer in the Christian religion, been very good, he 
had done me great harm by his dedication. I farther told him, that what he now asserted seemed to me 
nearer to the sin against the Holy Ghost, than what had ever been asserted by any since the first times of the 
gospel. I withall asked him, why he did not assert that our Saviour was no more than an allegorical person, 
since then he might naturally work allegorical miracles? He replyed no: There was such a person as Jesus 
Christ.” Whiston unabashedly dates the rise of deism to Woolston ’s attitude which asserts the miracles of 
Jesus to be mere allegorical fables. See James E. Force, “Newton’s ‘Sleeping Argument’,” in Standing on 
the Shoulders of Giants. A Longer View of Newton and Halley, ed. Norman J. W. Thrower (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California, Press, 1990), p. 122, n.38. 
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Concerning God’s providential creation of the “Natures, Conditions, Rules 
and Quantities, of those several Motions and Powers according to which all 
Bodies ... are specifi’d, distinguished, and fitted for their several uses,” Whis- 
ton is adamant that they, as well as the miracles of Jesus, “were no otherwise 
determin’d than by the immediate Fiat, Command, Power, and Efficiency of 
Almighty God.”'^ 

Samuel Clarke Talks About the Literal Occurrence 
OE Miracles and Equates All Those Who Do Not Accept 
Such Miracles with Atheists 

Samuel Clarke accepts scriptural accounts of miracles and refutes the deists 
of his day for whom the Christian revelation is neither necessary nor sufficient 
to obtain knowledge of God’s attributes. Among the various kinds of deists 
whom Clarke categorizes and then attacks in his Boyle Lectures of 1705 are 
those who believe in both a Supreme Being and also in the attribute of divine 
providence but who confine the operation of God’s providential power to the 
realm of “every natural thing that is done in the world.” Such a form of deism, 
Clarke argues, must terminate in “downright Atheism'' because the “Practice 
and Behaviour" of such deists “is exactly agreeable to that of the most openly 
professed Atheists."^^ 

All of these Newtonians — Whiston, Newton, and Clarke — despite their 
general wariness about most miracle stories in scripture, and despite their 
almost eager willingness to sacralize the daily operations of natural law, do 
also appear, occasionally, to assert that there are real interventions of specially 
provident divine will into the created natural order. The tension which is seen 
to arise within their thought at this precise point has given rise to two modern 
schools of interpretation. 



Newtonian Miracle Talk, Part IE Reconciling Newtonian Miracle 
Talk with Natural Law— The Grand Newtonian Attempt to 
Synthesize God's General and Special Providence 

Sir Isaac Newton and his followers adopt the idea that there is both a mechani- 
cal frame of nature obedient to the laws of nature, which is established by God’s 
general providence at the time of creation, and a still active, specially prov- 
ident God whose power is sufficient to come back into that created natural 



Whiston, A New Theory of the Earth, 2nd ed. (London, 1708), p. 225. 

Samuel Clarke, A Discourse Concerning the Unchangeable Obligations of Natural Religion, and the 
Truth and Certainty of the Christian Revelation. Being Eight Sermons Preach d at the Cathedral-Church of 
St. Paul, in the Year 1 705, at the Lecture Founded by the Honourable Robert Boyle, Esq. (London, 1706), 

pp. 26-8. 
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mechanism and to alter it at will. But there is often seen to be a tension 
between the two sorts of divine providence and the idea of nature which 
each seems to imply. The more detailed and defined the picture of the law- 
ful, generally provident, natural, mechanical order becomes, the less room 
there appears to be for specially provident divine interventions which ‘violate’ 
natural law. 

This apparent tension finds expression in the Newtonians’ desire to be most 
wary when deciding whether to believe in reports of miracles, especially recent 
ones. Miracles may have indeed happened once long ago; they may possibly 
happen again. But they do not happen often. As John Wilkins had put this 
point, it is simply “not reasonable to think that the universal laws of nature, 
by which things are to be guided in their natural course, should frequently or 
upon every little occasion be violated or disordered.”'® 

Moreover, in the Newtonian attempt to blend both general and special 
providence, there is, in addition to this critical wariness, also a tendency 
to use the term miracle to refer to God’s continuous act of preserving the 
natural world as the main (the only?) instance of special providence. God’s 
providential dominion is not limited to that of a purely creative deity active 
once long ago and since quiescent. God has actively continued to maintain 
his created order in being. 



William Whiston's Attempt at Synthesis 

Whiston agrees with Newton that Moses uses non-technical language to 
accommodate “his words to the gross conceptions of the vulgar,”*^ and, 
therefore, never intends to give a ‘philosophical’ explanation in terms of 

** John Wilkins, Of the Principles and Duties of Natural Religion (London, 1693), p. 130. Thomas Sprat, 
too, counsels extreme caution regarding modern reports of specially provident divine intervention, although 
he does not absolutely exclude the possibility that they may be true. See Sprat, A History of the Royal Society 
(London, 1 667), pp. 359-60. Boyle, too, worries about the enthusiasm to overemphasize the mechanism of 
divine special providence. Though he insists that miracles do happen, we must not confuse our ignorance 
of some mechanical operations established by God’s general providence with such prodigies. See Boyle, 
A Free Inquiry into the Vulgarly Received Notion of Nature, in The Works of the Honourable Robert Boyle, 
6 vols., ed. Thomas Birch (London, 1772), 4:339a. 

See Newton’s correspondence on this point with Thomas Burnet in Newton Correspondence, 2:331. 
Whiston’s entire New Theory of the Earth, 2nd ed. (London, 1708), is prefaced with “A Large Introductory 
Discourse Concerning the Nature, Stile, and Extent of the Mosaick History of Creation.” Whiston elaborates 
that “The Mosaick Creation is not a Nice and Philosophical account of the Origin of All Things; but an 
Historical and True Representation of the formation of our single Earth out of a confus’d Chaos, and of 
the successive and visible changes thereof each day, till it became the habitation of mankind” (p. 3.) For 
Whiston, and, to judge from Newton’s earlier correspondence with Burnet in which the same interpretative 
position is adopted, forNewton, the account of the secondary mechanisms of nature which lie behind Moses’ 
adaptation of the creation story for the “vulgar” Hebrews does not constitute an adequate “Philosophical 
account of the Origin of All Things.” Whiston’s book is intended to provide such an account. The chief 
natural mechanism which Whiston utilizes to explain “the formation of our single Earth out of a confus’d 
Chaos” is a comet. Comets of course are created by God in an initial act of general providence. Since then, 
these natural mechanisms have functioned naturally and in their continuous natural operation is reflected 
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mechanical causes. Most famously, he explains how a comet, passing in close 
proximity to the Earth “in the Seventeenth Century from the Creation,” offers 
a highly probable, mechanical explanation of the “Deluge of Waters upon the 
Earth.” 

In providing such a “philosophical” explanations for such an apparent break 
in the laws of nature as the evacuation of the flood waters, John Keill attacks 
Whiston’s mechanistic explanation that the flood water simply flowed into 
the subterranean caverns deep beneath the earth through the Assures in the 
newly cracked crust. Keill calculates the amount of water necessary to flood 
the earth and works out that such a process would requirel786.4 years — far 
too long. Keill and concludes that: 

. . . altho’ Mr. Whiston has been pleas’d to ridicule my fondness for Miracles, 
yet since all the natural causes he has assign’d are so vastly disproportionate to 
the effects produc’d, he may at last perhaps be convinc’s that the easiet, safest 
and indeed only way is to ascribe ‘em to Miracles.”*^ 

But this intra-squad scrimmage between the Newtonians, Whiston and 
Keill, is Anally about which phenomena described for the ‘vulgar’ in scripture 
are to be interpreted mechanically and which phenomena require a genuine 
interposition of divine power to violate the laws of nature so as to produce, 
literally, the effect described in scripture. Neither appear to doubt the Eord 
God’s specially provident power to break or suspend natural law. Even Whis- 
ton wants to make room for real miracles in the traditional sense, i.e., as a 
violation of natural law, and so he accepts the possibility of specially provident 
intercessions in natural law.^° When a natural, i.e., a “nice and philosophi- 
cal account” is not possible, as in the case of reliably reported stories such 
as that of Whiston’s contemporary, John Duncalf, or in properly interpreted 
scriptural accounts of the miracles of Jesus, Whiston accepts these accounts 
as real instances of the “necessity of, introducing the particular and immedi- 
ate efficacy of the Spirit of God at first, as well as his continual concurrence 



one sort of Newton’s idea about the continued providential care of God for his creation. See James E. Force, 
William Whiston. Honest Newtonian (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985), pp. 32-62. 

Ibid.,pp. 300-1. 

Cited in James E. Force, William Whiston, p. 61. 

While Whiston prefers mechanical explanations of, especially, the events depicted by Moses concerning 
the creation of the earth, he also believes in some scripture reports of miracles, especially in those described 
in relation to Jesus and to the Apostles. God continued to interpose his will into the natural order on behalf of 
the members of the early Christian community, according to Whiston, right up to the moment in the fourth 
century when the Church becomes actively anti-Christian through the adoption of the idolatrous Athanasian 
creed. See Mr. Whiston ’s Account of the Exact Time When Miraculous Gifts Ceas d in the Church (London, 
1728), p. 7. Whiston, like John Wilkins, remains highly suspicious of reports of modern-day miracles. 
Even so, he recounts the story of one John Duncalf who stole a Bible and lied about it swearing that if he 
were the culprit let God “rot off” his hands. Unfortunately for Duncalf, this happened. Whiston urges that 
the exact narrative of this event “ought, in this sceptical age, to be reprinted, and recommended to all, who 

either deny, or doubt of the interposition of a particular divine providence ” See Whiston, Memoirs of 

the Life and Writings of Mr. William Whiston, 1:6 and 2:443. 
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and conservation ever since In his usual mode, Whiston seeks the mid- 

dle ground between a too ready reliance upon special providence and a total 
exclusion of even the possibility of such acts. 



Samuel Clarke's Attempt at Synthesis 

Samuel Clarke (a close friend of Whiston and another Newtonian who engages 
in controversies on behalf of Newton) makes it clear in his correspondence 
with Leibniz that one of the chief points of disagreement between Leibniz and 
the Newtonians is the Newtonian insistence upon God’s ability (and power) to 
intervene directly into the created world through interpositions of his specially 
provident will to alter natural law. It is precisely because the Newtonians insist 
that God can and does providentially direct and govern his creation as the 
Lord God of total dominion, even to the point of direct intervention in, and 
contravention of, the operation of natural law, that Leibniz levels against them 
the charge of reducing God to an inferior clock repairman. “According to this 
Newtonian doctrine,” scoffs Leibniz, “God Almighty wants to wind up his 
watch from time to time: otherwise it would cease to move. He had not, it 
seems, sufficient foresight to make it a perpetual motion.”^^ 

Clarke replies that Leibniz misunderstands the nature of providence due 
to his doctrine of pre-established harmony which leaves God without any 
sort of continuing providential dominion following his initial act of generally 
provident creation. It corresponds more closely with the true nature of God’s 
dominion, and redounds to his greater glory, that God fabricates the universe 
to be under his continuous, specially provident governance. Clarke argues 
that, for the Newtonians: 

the wisdome of God consists in framing originally the perfect and complete 
idea of a work, which begun and continues, according to that original perfect 
idea, by the continual uninterrupted exercise of his power and government.^^ 

Clarke is not so unequivocal as Whiston about the nature of the phenomenon 
of gravity as a manifestation of God’s continual uninterrupted exercise of 
his specially provident dominion over nature. When Leibniz ridicules the 

Whiston, A New Theory of the Earth, p. 226. 

“Mr. Leibnitz’s First Paper,” in The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence, ed. H. G. Alexander (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956), p. 11. See also Leibniz Selections, ed. Philip P. Wiener (New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1951), p. 216. Henning Graf Reventlow has also described this attempt by Newton and Clarke to 
synthesize general providence and special providence in order to retain a “personal God” and to guard 
against a “consistent rationalism.” For Reventlow, “This is probably the most important issue in Clarke’s 
correspondence against Leibniz.” See Henning Graf Reventlow, The Authority of the Bible and the Rise of 
the Modern World, trans. John Bowden (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1985), p. 340. 

“Dr. Clarke’s Second Reply,” in The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence, p. 22. 
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Newtonian conception that the everyday operation of gravity is itself an 
instance of a specially provident miracle, Clarke replies with the usual New- 
tonian assertion that a miracle is only what is unusual in nature and so, because 
the operation of gravity is regular and constant, ‘“tis no miracle, whether it be 
effected immediately by God Himself, or mediately by any created power.”^^ 
At other times, Clarke echoes Whiston. In Clarke’s Boyle Lectures, he states 
of gravity that it results from a cause “superior to matter continually exerting 
on it a certain force or power” and thus that the world depends “every moment 
on some superior being, for the preservation of its frame.”^^ 

Clarke seems ultimately to sacralize nature in the Augustinian fashion and, 
with the identity between nature-and-miracles established, to rule out real 
‘violations’ in natural law. In his Boyle Lectures for 1705, Clarke writes that 
a miracle: 

is a work effected in a manner unusual or different from the common and regular 
method of Providence by the interposition either of God Himself, or some intel- 
ligent agent superior to man, in the proof or evidence of some particular doctrine 
or in attestation to the authority of some particular person. And if a miracle so 
worked be not opposed by some plainly superior power nor be brought to attest 
to a doctrine either contradictory in itself or vicious in its consequences — a 
doctrine of which kind no miracles in the world can be sufficient to prove — 
then the doctrine so attested must necessarily be looked upon as Divine, and the 
worker of the miracle entertained as having infallibly a commission of God.^^ 



Isaac Newton’s Attempt at Synthesis 

Most of the miracle stories about the Creation, for Whiston and Clarke, then, 
have natural interpretations and, if properly interpreted, merely show natura 
naturans. They echo their master on this point. In an important variant of his 
manuscript entitled “Paradoxical Questions concerning y® morals & actions 
of Athanasius and his followers” there emerges most clearly Newton’s view 
that, among Athanasius’ many other apostasies, he and his followers feigned 
miracles through the “magical use of the signe of y® Crosse” in order to attract 
a following: 



“Mr. Leibnitz’s Third Paper,” in The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence, pp. 29-30; “Mr. Leibnitz’s Fourth 
Paper,” Ibid., pp. 42-3; “Mr. Leibnitz’s Fifth Paper,” Ibid., pp. 91-5. Cf. Leibniz Selections, pp. 227-8, 
235, and 275-8. 

“Dr. Clarke’s Third Reply,” in The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence, p. 35. 

Clarke, Works, 2:601. Cited by H. G. Alexander in his Introduction to The Leibniz-Clarke Correspon- 
dence. 

Clarke, A Discourse Concerning the Unchangeable Obligations of Natural Religion, and the Truth and 
Certainty of the Christian Revelation, Being Eight Sermons Preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul 
in the Year 1 705, in A Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion, 3 vols, ed. Sampson Letsome and John 
Mcholl (London, 1739), 2:165. 
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These & such like stories sufficiently open the designe of Athanasius & his 
party in setting on foot this humour of pretending to miracles. They found by 
experience y* their opinions were not to be propagated by disputing & arguing, 

& therefore gave out that their adversaries were crafty people and cunning 
disputants and their own party simple well meaning men, and there imposed 
this law upon the Monks that they should not dispute about y** success of their 
cause to y® working of miracles and spreading of monkery.^^ 

Newton exhibits a similar wariness of seriptural miracle stories and famously 
states that miracles “are not so called because they are the works of God but 
because they happen seldom and for that reason excite wonder.”^^ 

For Newton, the historical creation of gravity demonstrates God’s general 
providence but its continuous operation since that point reveals Flis special 
providence. God’s sustained preservation of the order of nature and natural 
laws since the creation demonstrates divine special providence because of 
the very nature of gravitational attraction. Newton claims that “a continual 
miracle is needed to prevent the Sun and fixed stars Ifom rushing together 
through gravity.”^® 

This point is echoed by such important Newtonian disciples as Samuel 
Clarke and William Whiston who is especially vocal in adopting Newton’s 
stance and asserts that the very fact of nature’s continuous operations in accord 
with natural law proves specially provident divine dominion: 

‘Tis now evident, that Gravity, the most mechanical affection of Bodies, and 
which seems most natural, depends entirely on the constant and efficacious, 
and, if you will, the supernatural and miraculous Influence of Almighty God.^' 



Newton, “Paradoxical Questions concerning ye morals & actions of Athanasius & his followers,” under 
the question: “Whether Athanasius did not start false miracles for his own interest” (William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library, University of California, Los Angeles). Cf. Newton to John Locke, 16 February 
1692, 'm Newton Correspondence, 3:195. 

Cited in Herbert McLachlan, ed., Newton ’s Theological Manuscripts (Liverpool: Liverpool University 
Press, 1950), p. 17. Newton’s wariness is an echo of the opinion of Thomas Sprat who, in his History of 
the Royal Society, is quick to emphasize the contributions of the Society’s first members in demonstrating 
God’s general providence by means of the design argument. (See Thomas Sprat, History of the Royal 
Society, p. 349.) However, Sprat is also quick to point out that in no way does the new natural philosophy of 
the Society militate against belief in God’s acts of miraculous special providence as commonly understood, 
i.e., as “violations” of natural law. On the contrary, an “Experimental Philosopher” of the Society who 
“familiarly beholds the inward workings of things” will strengthen belief in God’s true miracles by exposing 
fraudulent, enthusiastic, “Holy Cheats”: “Let us then imagin our Philosopher io have all slowness of belief, 
and rigor of Trial, which by some is miscall’d a blindness of mind, and hardness of heart. Let us suppose 
that he is most unwilling to grant that any thing exceeds the force of Nature, but where a full evidence 
convinces him. Let it be allow’d, that he is always alarm’d, and ready on his guard, at the noise of any 
Miraculous Event, lest his judgment should be surprized by the disguises of Faith. But does he by this 
diminish the Authority of Antient Miracles? or does he not rather confirm them the more, by confirming 
their number, and taking care that every falsehood should not mingle with them?” Sprat, History of the 
Royal Society, p. 360. All this comes in a section entitled “Experiments will not destroy the Doctrine of 
Prophecies, and Prodigies.” Sprat, History of the Royal Society. 

Newton Correspondence, 3:336. David Gregory in a “Memoranda,” is the source of this Newtonian 
“claim.” 

William Whiston, A New Theory of the Earth, p. 284. 
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When Newton and Whiston declare that the daily operation of gravity is 
a miraculous effect of God, they mean that, in obeying natural laws, physi- 
cal objects continually exhibit signs of God’s special providence. But if all 
instances of obedience to the laws of nature are miraculous in this sense, then 
the traditional sense of miracles as a special denial or negation or, to use 
Hume’s term, “violation,” of the laws of nature is set aside. Obeying the laws 
of nature becomes, if this view is taken to be the exclusive meaning and range 
of God’s special providence, specially provident and the commonest natural 
event is itself a miracle. As Whiston says: 

I do not know whether the falling of a Stone to Earth ought not more truly to 
be esteem’d a supernatural Effect, or a Miracle, than what we with the greatest 
surprize should so stile, its remaining pendulous in the Open Air; since the 
former requires an active Influence in the first Cause, while the latter supposes 
non-Annihilation only.^^ 

Newton and such Newtonian disciples as Whiston certainly do hold that 
most miraclous events are not a “violation” of natural law. Rather, the sus- 
tained operation of natural law itself is termed a miracle and illustrates God’s 
providential dominion. Newton observes, and Whiston echoes, that miracles 
in the traditional sense are often simply misunderstandings on the part of the 
vulgar. Miracles, writes Newton in his most widely known quote on this topic, 
“are not so called because they are the works of God, but because they happen 
seldom and for that reason excite wonder.”^^ 

Nevertheless, the Newtonians often talk as if they believe, at least some- 
times, in the occurrence of event which contravene or “violate” nature and 
which are caused by God’s direct will, i.e., in miracles in the ordinary 
sense. 



Modern Interpretations of Newtonian Miracle Talk; 

Two Current Schools of Interpretation Which Attempt to 
Explain the Newtonian Conception of "Miracle” Embedded 
IN Newtonian Miracle Talk 

Given the centrality of Newton’s Eord God to his reading of both the “book” 
of nature — especially its literal description of the manner in which God estab- 
lished his generally provident laws of nature ‘in the beginning’ — and the 
“book” of scripture — with all of its tales of specially provident interventions 
in nature through “miracles” which seemingly violate natural law — a con- 
troversy has arisen regarding the precise nature of the Newtonian view of 
miracles. We have, in the most current literature, a tough choice to make 

Ibid. 

55 Newton’s Theological Manuscripts , 17. 
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regarding how Newton, and sueh important Newtonian theorists as Whiston, 
and Clarke, viewed miraeles between the Modernist-Paradox School and the 
Medievalist-Rational Sehool. 



The Modernist-Paradox School 

Operating with a modernist, Humean eonception of a miraele as a “violation” 
or break or miraeulous suspension of a “law” of nature, interpreters in this 
category argue that Newton and the Newtonians are unselfconscious deists 
who — without realizing it — internalize the logical tension between ( 1 ) a Lord 
God who, in the past, has directly interposed his specially provident power 
to contravene the natural order through miraculous breaks or suspensions of 
that order (and who remains fully capable of such miraculous contraventions 
of natural law in the future) and (2) the rigid natural laws inherent within 
that natural order which are called LAWS because they operate universally 
without exception. The most prominent interpreter in this Modernist-Paradox 
School, Richard S. Westfall, emphasizes the paradox he claims to find at the 
heart of Newton’s view of miracles: “In short, Newton both believed in and 
did not believe in miracles.”^^ 

For Westfall, Newton simultaneously holds two internally contradictory 
positions: there is a “mechanical idea of nature” according to which nature 
always obeys universal laws established by God “in the beginning” and there 
is, simultaneously, a still active, supreme Lord God who is powerful enough 
to “violate” the universal laws of nature by effecting specially provident mir- 
acles. In holding fast to these two concepts simultaneously, Newton’s thought 
contains, “in embryo” the seeds of its own dissolution and of the triumph in the 
modern world of a secularized science dominant over a supernatural Christian- 
ity. The effect of Westfall’s analysis is to shift the “warfare” between science 
and religion away Ifom the standard nineteenth-century theory — according to 
which heroic modern scientists battle to the death with repressive priests — 
and toward an internalized, unconscious warfare within the individual psyche. 
Westfall argues that, while the “natural piety” of the many members of the 
Royal Society is quite genuine, still: 

the skepticism of the Enlightenment was already present in embryo among 
them. To be sure, their piety kept it in check, but they were unable fully to 
banish it. What else can explain the countless dissertations on natural religion, 
each proving that the fundamentals of Christianity are rationally sound? They 
wrote to refute the atheism within their own minds. 



Westfall, Science and Religion in Seventeenth-Century England (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1973), p. 204. 

Ibid.,p. 219. 
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Regarding Newton speeifieally, Westfall never deviates from his first view, 
namely that: 

Newton both believed in and did not believe in miracles. As a Christian he 
accepted them, and he did not openly attack them in any context. On the other 
hand, as a scientist he introduced qualifications which amounted to repudia- 
tions. He could not really tolerate the thought that God might upset the laws of 
nature which He had created. Although logic seemed to require the rejection 
of miracles, he could not bring himself finally to cast out a belief which he 
considered vital to Christianity; and he tried to save himself by hiding behind 
a fagade of words . . . [and] abandoned himself to ambiguities and inconsisten- 
cies, which gave the appearance of divine participation in nature, but not the 
substance.^® 



The Medievalist-Rational School 

Operating within a medievalist, Augustinian view of miraeles as simply rare 
or unusual phenomena whose natural causes are, as yet, unknown, interpreters 
in this school emphasize the rationality of miracles through the sacralization 
of all natural phenomena.^^ Such unusual events, apparently unfathomable 
from the perspective of a human observer, are not at all paradoxical to God 
or willful “violations” of his providential natural law. On this view, Newton 
and the Newtonians ruthlessly rationalize scriptural stories about miraculous 
breaks or suspensions in the lawful ordering of nature reducing them to mere 
fables for the vulgar. 

One recent interpreter in this tradition of viewing Newton’s understanding 
of miracles in this natural light is rightfully uneasy about Westfall’s view that 
Newton and his contemporaries somehow lived “strange dichotomous mental 

lives ” According to this view, the “problem” is one of semantics: “the 

Newtonians rejected that standard definition of miracle, according to which 

Ibid., p. 204. 

Betty Jo Dobbs is the first interpreter to draw a parallel between St. Augustine’s position on miracles and 
that of Newton and to argue that Newton attempts to balance miracle and natural law, special and general 
providence, by subsuming special providence under general providence. She wrote that St. Augustine’s 
view was that: “ultimately there was only one miracle, creation itself, and that within that original creation 
God had implanted ‘seminal reasons’ that held all the possibilities for the future. Like the spermatic logoi 
of the Stoics, Augustine’s seminal reasons were hidden within the natural world; when unusual events 
occurred that seemed miraculous to human beings, those events were really only the working out of the 
hidden natural causes and were never contra naturam, against nature. All events were both “natural” and 
“miraculous” in this sacramental view of the whole order of creation. The events that happen regularly are 
“daily miracles” but people become accustomed to them, no longer giving them reverence as manifestations 
of God’s power, so God also allows for unusual events to be drawn from the seminales rationes that 
provoke wonder, amazement, and awe at the mysterious creative power of God. As did Newton, Augustine 
thought that both natural law and “Miracles ... so called” are the works of God.” Dobbs, The Janus Faces 
of Genius. The Role of Alchemy in Newton’s Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 
p. 231. 
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a miracle must involve a violation of laws of nature.”^* On this view, “the 
Newtonians and a number of their fellow travelers”^^ use the term “miracle” 
to point to a natural event accomplished through natural, secondary causes. A 
miracle, by definition, is NOT a Humean “violation” of ordinary natural law 
caused by the direct interposition of specially provident divine will; instead 
“miracle” is a term for a perfectly natural event whose natural, secondary 
causes are not as yet understood by scientific reason. On this view, Newton 
must once again be interpreted as at least a proto-deist for whom scriptural 
stories of miracles are mere fables for the vulgar. Newton is, on this view, no 
longer an unselfconscious deist as Westfall argues. Rather, Newton becomes a 
truly “hard” deist who is self-consciously aware of the tension between natural 
law and Humean miracles (which Westfall maintains is unnoticed by Newton) 
and ‘reconciles’ this tension by sacralizing the whole of nature thereby ren- 
dering incoherent any supernatural “violation” of natural law. Interpreters in 
this school emphasize what Westfall had also pointed out, i.e., that, for such 
Newtonians as Whiston and, especially, Clarke: 

many miracles, in particular those recorded in the Old Testament, were merely 
‘relative.’ In one way or another the marvelous events set down by Moses in 
the Pentateuch could be demonstrated to fall within the mechanistic order of 
nature.^*® 

On this view, while the Newtonians insisted that in principle no event 
could be a true Humean miracle, i.e., a “violation” or break or suspension of 
natural law, they could concede that certain rare and remarkable events such 
as the miracle of creation “still evaded scientific explanation.”^^^ Newton, 
Whiston, and Clarke do not “live strange dichotomous mental lives.” Rather, 
as modern scientists whose position in society depends upon maintaining the 
outward appearance of orthodoxy, they hold that “events traditionally labeled 
‘miracles’ had taken place” but they deny “that any philosophical sense could 
be made of the claim that they were breaches of natural law.”^^^ Finally, as 
with any deist who dismisses biblical miracles as mere fables for the vulgar, 
Newton did not and could not believe in miracles in the Humean sense. Even 
the original imparting of diurnal motion to the earth, teleporting about the 

Peter Harrison, “Newtonian Science, Miracles, and the Laws of Nature,” Journal of the History of Ideas 
56, No. 4 (October, 1995), p. 532. 

Ibid., p. 539. 

Ibid., p. 539. 1 have emphasized the term “many.” 

Ibid., p. 548. 

‘*2 Ibid., p. 552. 

Ibid., p. 553. Harrison never says that Newton is a deist. He says that Newton, like St. Augustine, 
sacralizes the whole of nature. After the initial creation, everything that happens is BOTH natural AND 
miraculous because, at the creation, God implanted “seminal reasons” (equivalent to the spermatic /ogoi 
of the Stoics) which remained concealed within the natural order until the divinely pre-ordained time for 
their realization. Such events can never be against nature because they are programmed into nature at 
the creation by God and unfold in accordance with this initial divinely implanted programming very like 
Leibnizian monads. Again, on this view the entire natural order is sacralized as simultaneously natural and 
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stars in the company of the Holy Ghost, and raising — and re-embodying — ^the 
“children of the dust” to meet their maker need not necessarily be Humean 
“violations” of natural law. While the causes of such extraordinary events 
may not be understood NOW, with time their inner springs and mechanistic 
principles might be fully revealed. 



Newton’s Pantokrator 

How Powerful Is Newton’s Pantokrator ? Can He Intervene 
Directly In Nature and. If So, Can He Simultaneously Contravene, 
OR “Violate,” Natural Law? 

The proponents of the Medievalist-Rational School have most helpfully shown 
us that the proper questions which we need to ask about the Newtonian notion 
of miracles are (1) whether — even if we take it as a given that Newton’s Pan- 
tokrator has not intervened directly in nature perhaps since the creation — he 
can ever act in the future so as to interpose his will back into his created order 
and (2) whether — if and when he does act to interpose his will directly back 
into nature in some possible future — ^he can cause an event which ‘violates’ the 
natural laws which He established at the original creation? Though the Newto- 
nians talk readily enough about the literal occurrence of miracles, they might, 
as we have seen, mean only that they believe in the sort of event programmed 
by God into the generally provident natural creation whose natural explanation 
is merely not, as yet, understood by human reason but which is programmed 
into the natural order (which is preserved by God’s sustaining will.) All the 
Newtonian talk about the literal occurrence of miracles might be, on this 
Medievalist-Rational interpretation, merely talk about miraculous-natural (or 
natural-miraculous) events whose natural element is not yet comprehended. 
The two large questions remain, then, of whether God can intervene in nature 
and, if he should choose to do so, can he also “violate” his natural laws? 



miraculous and, again, see Dobbs, The Janus Faces of Genius, pp. 230-1. However, to both Harrison and 
Dobbs, I would point out that St. Augustine arrives at his interpretation as a philosopher who has learned 
from St. Ambrose that the Bible can and must be interpreted allegorically. The Bible becomes a collection 
of allegorical fables into which the saintly Platonist, following Ambrose, reads his own meaning. But 
Newton’s “methodizing” of scriptural interpretation and Whiston’s “third way” rejects this interpretative 
approach. In their day, only deists such as Charles Blount and Thomas Burnet, in the revealing phrase of 
John Leland, attempt simply set aside revealed religion’’’’ by reading it as akin to the irrational myths 
of Aesop. See John Leland, A View of the Principal Deistical Writers that have Appeared in the Last and 
Present Century (London, 1754), p. iii. In a revealing set of verses from the period, the character “Thomas 
Burnet” is made to recite the following verses: 

That all the books of Moses Were nothing but supposes. 

That as for Father Adam and Mrs. Eve, his Madame, 

And What the devil spoke, Sir, 

‘Twas nothing but a joke. Sir, 

And well-invented flam. [Cited in the DNB, s.v. Burnet, Thomas]. 
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Newton and Whiston on the Lord God’s Absolute Power to 
“Interpose” His Will into the Natural Order 

In a manuscript dating from around 1 672, Newton states that “natures obvious 
laws'" are contingent upon the voluntary act of God’s will. Newton writes that: 

The world might have been otherwise than it is (because there may be worlds 
otherwise framed than this). It was therefore no necessary but a voluntary and 
free determination that it should be thus. And such a voluntary [cause must 
be God]. Determination implies a God. If it be said the world could be no 
otherwise than it is because it is determin’d by an eternal series of causes, that’s 
to pervert not to answer the first proposition. For I mean not that the world 
might have been otherwise notwithstanding the precedent series of causes, but 
that the whole series of causes might from eternity have been otherwise here, 
because they may be otherwise other places."^"* 

If the Lord God’s power is such that He could create completely different 
kinds of matter — with different kinds of properties — in “other places” in the 
universe, it seems to follow, at least to me, that He is not bound or necessitated 
in any way by the particular laws which he chose to effect in this remote corner 
of the Milky Way. This point is reinforced by Newton’s criticism of Descartes’s 
philosophy of nature. Descartes, according to Newton, identified matter with 
its essential primary quality, extension. Descartes consequently, and most 
dangerously in Newton’s view, considered this essential extension to be eternal 
and immutable and thus naturally possessed of a sort of innate necessity, 
a position which led inexorably to atheism by intellectualizing matter and 
divorcing it from God’s causal efficacy. Newton strongly challenges what he 
regards as the tendency to atheism implicit within Descartes’s theory of matter 
and asserts against Descartes that matter is always an effect caused by God 
and that, for all poor old mankind may know. He can cause any sort of matter 
and any sort of laws to govern it. In his early (ca. 1668) manuscript entitled 
De Gravitatione, Newton had also asserted that matter: 

. . . does not exist necessarily but by the divine will, because it is hardly given 
to us to know the limits of divine power, that is to say whether matter could be 



Of natures obvious laws & processes in vegetation, Dibner MSS 1031 B (part), Dibner Library of the 
History of Science and Technology, Special Collections Branch, Smithsonian Institution Branch, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C.: “The world might have been otherwise then it is (because there may 
be worlds otherwise framed then this) Twas therefore noe necessary but a voluntary & free determination 
y^ it should be thus. And such a voluntary [cause must be a God]. Determination implys a God. If it be said 
y^ w^^ could bee noe otherwise y“ tis determined by an eternall series of causes, y^^ to pervert not answer 
y^ prop: ffor I meane not y^ y® [symbol for the world] might have been otherwise notw**^ standing the 
precedent series of causes, but y^ y^ whole series of causes might from eterity [sic] have been otherwise 
<because they as well as, deleted > / because they may be otherwise inserted / in other places.” Transcribed 
and printed by Dobbs, The Janus Faces of Genius, pp. 256-70. See p. 266. The transcription apparatus has 
been slightly modified. 
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created in one way only, or whether there are several ways by which different 
beings similar to bodies could be produced."*^ 

This world, and the “whole series of eauses” in it, eould have been different 
given the absolute power of the Lord God. Newton hammers home this theme 
in his Opticks toward the end of Query 3 1"^^ where he repeats his view about 
the unlimited nature of the providential power of the Lord God: 

And since Space is divisible in infinitum, and Matter is not necessarily in all 
places, it may be also allow’d that God is able to create Particles of Matter of 
several Sizes and Figures, and in several Proportions to Space, and perhaps of 
different Densities and Forces, and thereby to vary the Laws of Nature, and 
make Worlds of several sorts in several Parts of the Universe. At least, I see 
nothing of Contradiction in all this.^^ 

Because this world is so clearly contingent upon God’s original creative 
will and because there is no necessity in nature which forces God to choose 
what to create and what not to create, who are we to claim that the Lord 
God who created nature and “natures obvious laws '" — and who is so powerful 
that He could have created any other sort of nature which He chose — ^no 
longer possesses sufficient power to re-intervene directly in that order? If it 
is conceivably a part of God’s power, and it clearly is for Newton, then it 
is possible. Newton sees “nothing of Contradiction” in such a conception of 
God’s power. 



Newton, De Gravitatione et Aequipondio Fluidorum, Cambridge MS Add. 4003. This text is found in 
Unpublished Scientific Papers of Isaac Newton, ed. by A. Rupert Hall and Marie Boas Hall (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1962), p. 137. This text is cited by Margaret J. Osier, Divine Will and the 
Mechanical Philosophy. Gassendi and Descartes on Contingency and Necessity in the Created World 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), p. 152, who kindly pointed it out to me with most of the 
other texts cited in this section. 

The first edition of the Opticks was published in London in 1704; it contained sixteen queries (Queries 
1-16.) A second edition in Latin, the Optice, was published in 1706 with seven new queries (Quaestia 
17-23.) Another eight queries were added to the second English edition in 1717. Quaestio 23 became, at 
that point, Query 31. 

Sir Isaac Newton, Opticks or A Treatise of the Refections, Refractions, Inflections & Colours of Light, 
based on the fourth ed. London, 1730, with a Foreword by Albert Einstein, an Intro. By Sir Edmund 
Whittaker, a Preface by I. B. Cohen, and an Analytical Table of Contents prepared by Duane H. D. Roller 
(New York: Dover, 1952), pp. 403^. 

Newton writes in his manuscript Of natures obvious laws & processes in vegetation “Of God” that: 
“What ever I can conceive w^out a contradition [sic], either is or may (effected deleted) / bee made / 
by something that is: I can conceive all my owne powers (knowledge, {illegible word, deleted) activating 
matter &c) w^*^out assigning them any limits Therefore such powers either are or may be made to bee.” 
Transcribed by Dobbs, The Janus Faces of Genius, p. 166. 

Samuel Clarke also publishes the Newtonian view that, because the concourse of the world depends 
entirely on God’s will, that any “Alteration,” including total “Annihilation,” is possible to conceive without 
a contradiction. Clarke writes that: “For whether we consider the Form of the World, with the Disposition 
and Motion of its Parts; or whether we consider the Matter of it, as such, without respect to its present 
Form; every Thing in it, both the whole and every one of its Parts, their Situation and Motion, the Form 
and the Matter, are the most Arbitrary and Dependent Things, and the farthest removed from Necessity 
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The Newtonians were self-eonseiously aware of the eoneeption of the Lord 
God of absolute power and total dominion even prior to the seeond edition 
with its explieit description of the Lord God in the General Scholium. A most 
interesting discussion occurred, in all probability, sometime between 1692 
and 1696 when William Whiston queried Newton about why Newton did not 
draw from his philosophical “Principles” the great conclusion about the Lord 
God’s power to interpose his will into the constitution of the world. Whiston, 
records that, he “early” asked Newton: 

. . . why he did not at first draw such Consequences from his Principles, as 
Dr. Bentley soon did in his excellent Sermons at Mr. Boyle s Lectures; and as 
I soon did in my New Theory; and more largely afterward in my Astronomical 
Principles of Religion; and as that Great Mathematician Mr. Cotes did in his 
excellent Preface to the later Editions of Sir. I. N.’s Principia: I mean for the 
advantage of Natural Religion, and the Interposition of the Divine Power and 
Providence in the Constitution of the World; His answer was, that He saw 
those Consequences; but thought it better to let his Readers draw them first 
of themselves: Which Consequences however, He did in great measure draw 
himself long afterwards in the later Editions of his Principia, in that admirable 
General Scholium at its conclusion; and elsewhere, in his Opticks 

In 1728, Whiston rectifies Newton’s reticence by publishing Sir Isaac 
Newton s Corollaries from his own Philosophy and Chronology; in His Own 
Words in which Whiston quotes from Query 3 1 , including that part which is 
cited above, goes on to quote at some length from the General Scholium 
(in Whiston’s own English translation), delivers “Parallel Clauses out of 
Mr. Cotes ’s Preface to the Second Edition” of the Principia, and concludes 
with “Sir Isaac Newton’s Corollaries from his Chronology ... in his Own 



that can possibly be imagined.” Samuel Clarke, A Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of God 
(London, 1732), p. 23. Clarke is controverting, in this passage, Spinoza who claims that the world is 
necessarily existent. Cf. the remark by Cleanthes in David Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, 
in Part IX. Cleanthes attempts to negate Demea’s deployment of the cosmological-necessitarian argument 
by observing that: “Nothing is demonstrable unless the contrary implies a Contradiction. Nothing that is 
distinctly conceivable, implies a contradiction. Whatever we conceive as existent, we can also conceive 
as non-existent. There is no Being, therefore, whose non-existence implies a contradiction. Consequently 
there is no Being, whose existence is demonstrable. I propose this argument as entirely decisive, and am 
willing to rest the whole controversy upon it.” Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, ed. with an 
intro, by Norman Kemp Smith (Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., 1947), p. 189. 

William Whiston, A Collection of Authentick Records Belonging to the Old and New Testament, 2 vols. 
(London, 1728), 2:1073^. Cited in Force, William Whiston, p. 101, where the quote continues with 
Whiston’s amusing observation that he cannot help but to quote another conversation with Newton at this 
point: “Nor can I dispence with myself to omit the Declaration of his [Newton’s] Opinion to me, Of the 
Wicked Behaviour of most modem Courtiers, and the Cause of it, which he took to be their having laughed 
themselves out of Religion', or, to use my on usual Phrase to express both our Notions, because they have 
not the fear of God before their Eyes, Which Characters being, I doubt, full as applicable to our present 
Courtiers, as they were to those of whom he apply’s them long ago, is a Cause of great Lamentation.” 
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Words” regarding the one true “primitive” Religion of Noah and his sons 

prior to its idolatrous eorruption “after the Days of Melchizedek 

It is, then, for Newton and his Newtonian followers thoroughly possible for 
God to intervene in this ereated natural order even if he has not done so sinee 
the ereation. There is nothing in Newton’s eoneeption of matter or natural 
law — no inherent, unlimited neeessity, Cartesian or otherwise — whieh might 
impede God in the free exereise of his will. But if God can act so as to intervene 
in created nature, can He simultaneously act to contravene his natural laws. 
Could he, in short, effect a Humean “violation of the laws of nature”? 



Newton’s Pantokrator and Our Limited Ability To Know 
Contingent Nature: Newton’s Scientieic Method Reflects his Awe 

BEFORE THE POWER OF THE FrEE ExERCISE OF THE LORD GOD’S WiLL 

In his literal interpretation of prophecies which describe the future state of the 
messianic New Jerusalem, Newton writes that Christ rules over this domin- 
ion with the help of the “Children of the Resurrection” and the “mortal Jews 
on earth.”^^ Newton then goes on to describe the interaction of the immortal 
“Children of the Resurrection” with the mortals who share their abode during 
the millennium.^^ In Newton’s view, the “Children of the Resurrection” are 
spectral saints who may have the power to beam about the heavens in com- 
pany with the Holy Ghost while ordinary “sleeping” souls await their day of 
judgment, asleep in the dust, until after the final triumph of Satan. 

In the Medievalist-Rational view of miracles, the ultimate and absolute 
power which causes these extraordinary effects is not the exercise of any 



William Whiston, Sir Isaac Newton s Corollaries from his own Philosophy and Chronology: in His 
Own Words (London 1729) contains a three-page extract from the last paragraphs of Query 28 (Whiston, 
in his Corollaries identifies the “dense fluid” confuted in Query 28 as “Cartesian” in brackets); six pages 
from Query 3 1 ; two pages from Cotes’s Preface to the second edition of the Principia\ and two pages from 
Newton’s Chronology. 

Yahuda MS 6, fol. 16r, at the Jewish National and University Library, Jerusalem: “We have hitherto 
considered the new Jerusalem as a City of mortals only: but whilst Christ is the chief corner stone of this 
city, whilst he rules the nations w^ a rod of iron & gives power over them to the saints risen from y^ dead 
(Apoc. 2.26) & makes them Kings over the earth (ch. 1.6 and 5.10) & gives them to eat of the tree of life 
w‘^^ is in the midst of the Paradise of God & to enter in through y^ gates into y® City (ch. 2.7 and 22. 14) & 
writes upon the name of this new Jerusalem (ch. 3.12) this city must be understood to comprehend as well 
Christ & y^ children of the resurrection as the race of mortal Jews on earth.” 

Yahuda MS 6, fol. 19r: “. . .we are not to conceive that Christ and the Children of the resurrection 
shall reign over the nations after y^ manner of mortal Kings or convers w^^ mortals as mortals do w'^ one 
another; but rather as Christ after his resurrection continued for some time on earth invisible to mortals 
unless upon certain occasions when he thought fit to appear to his disciples; so it is to be conceived that 
at his second coming he and the children of the resurrection shall reign invisibly unless they shall think fit 
upon any extraordinary occasions to appear. And as Christ after some stay in or neare the regions of this 
earth ascended into heaven so after the resurrection of the dead it may be in their power to leave this earth 
at pleasure and accompany him into any part of the heavens, that no region in the whole Univers may want 
its inhabitants.” 
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supernatural, specially provident, direct interposition of divine will so as to 
contravene the ordinary mechanisms of nature. Such events are merely God 
operating in a non-self-contradictory fashion through his generally provident 
natural laws of cause-and-effect, the many particulars of which humankind 
may not yet grasp. Perhaps God, when he built the laws that regulate observable 
effects also built an as yet undiscovered mechanism — a kind of “Star Trek” 
teleportation device — which enables the “Children of the Resurrection” to 
beam about the universe. And, it is certainly the case, the Newtonians do 
go a long way to disavow many, if not all, reports of such scriptural reports 
of historical Humean miracles and search relentlessly for a natural cause 
sufficient to produce the observed effect. Whiston’s second postulate in his 
“Large Introductory Discourse concerning the Genuine Nature, Stile, and 
Event of the Mosaick History of the Creation” in his New Theory is “That 
which is clearly accountable in a natural way, is not without reason to be 
ascrib’d to a Miraculous Power.”^^ 

But do the Newtonians disavow even the possibility that God might ever 
produce a genuine “violation” of the laws of nature in the future? Most of 
the events wrongly categorized as Humean miracles may in fact be caused, 
and explained, naturalistically but does that fact rule out the possible exercise 
of such miraculous interpositions of divine will in the future? In my view, 
the implications of Newton’s conception of the Pantokrator for his scientific 
methodology strongly hint that the answer is that Newton builds into his 
scientific methodology the possibility for God to contravene his own laws in 
future miracles. 

Newton’s methodological procedure for obtaining knowledge of nature 
begins with “Analysis” (resolutio) and moves to “Synthesis” (compositio.y* 
For Newton, in contrast to Descartes who begins with a priori propositions 
which are clearly and distinctly conceived and therefore necessarily true, the 
initial path of Newtonian “Analysis” is identified with empirical experiments 
and observations. Experiments and observations which admit of “no excep- 
tion” are “pronounced generally,” i.e., accepted as provisionally true. On the 
basis of this empirical starting point, Newton inductively derives probationary 
“Principles” such as, for example, the Inverse Square Eaw. The second part 
of Newton’s probatio duplex is the synthetic deduction of future phenomena 
on the basis of these probationary “Principles.”^^ 



William Whiston “Large Introductory Discourse concerning the Genuine Nature, Stile, and Extent of 
the Mosaick History of the Creation,” p.95, separately paginated, introductory essay in A New Theory of 
the Earth. 

Henry Guerlac, “Newton and the Method of Analysis,” in Essays and Papers in the History of Modern 
Science (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1977), pp. 193-216. 

Sir Isaac Newton, Opticks, pp. 404-5. An abbreviated version of this Query was published in the 
Latin edition of 1706 as Query 23. In the citation of Query 31 below, I have added the emphasis: “As in 
Mathematicks, so in Natural Philosophy, the Investigation of difficult Things by the Method of Analysis, 
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For Newton, such probationary “Principles” are “the best way of arguing 
which the Nature of Things admits of” but even the scientific knowledge 
which they provide is limited to the current “Nature of Things” which, in 
turn, is utterly dependent, both for its generally provident creation and its 
specially provident continued operation in its normal fashion, upon the abso- 
lute will and power of the Lord God of supreme dominion described in the 
General Scholium. Scientific knowledge, which is confined strictly to empir- 
ically discovered, and empirically verified, properties of bodies and to the 
probationary “Principles — or natural laws — derived ifom experimental veri- 
fications, depends on God leaving the natural order well enough alone. 

Consider, now, the “Rules of Reasoning” published in Newton’s General 
Scholium. In the first edition of 1687, Newton published only three rules. The 
first is the “Principle” of simplicity: “ We are to admit no more of natural things 
than such as are both true and sufficient to explain their appearances. To this 
purpose the philosophers say that Nature does nothing in vain.”^^ Newton is 
fond of the proposition that “Nature does nothing in vain.” In Query 28 of the 
Opticks, he gives this proposition as an example of the sort of question that 
it is the “main Business of natural Philosophy” to answer by arguing “ifom 
Phaenomena,” i.e., it is a speculative question: “Whence is it that Nature doth 
nothing in vain . . . To ascertain the answer, he states that we must argue 
from phenomena and not from speculative metaphysical hypotheses. 

Rule II states that “to the same natural effects we must, as far as possible, 
assign the same causes.'" Hume, of course, later puts this principle into the 
mouth of his character, Cleanthes, in his Dialogues concerning Natural Reli- 
gion, who supposes that “this principle” — “That like effects arise ifom like 
causes” — is the “foundation of all religion.”^* 



ought ever to precede the Method of Composition. This Analysis consists in making Experiments and 
Observations, and in drawing general Conclusions from them by Induction, and admitting of no Objections 
against the Conclusions; yet it is the best way of arguing which the Nature of Things admits of, and may 
be looked upon as so much the stronger, by how much the Induction is more general. And if no Exception 
occur from Phaenomena, the Conclusion may be pronounced generally. But if at any time afterwards any 
Exception shall occur from Experiments, it may then begin to be pronounced with such Exceptions as occur. 
By this way of Analysis we may proceed from Compounds to Ingredients, and from particular causes to 
more general ones, till the Argument end in the most general. This is the Method of Analysis: And the 
Synthesis consists in assuming the Causes discover d and establish d as Principles, and by them explaining 
the Phaenomena proceeding from them, and proving the Explanations.” 

Sir Isaac Newton 's Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy and His System of the World, trans. 
Andrew Motte (1729) and rev. Florian Cajori, 2 vols, (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1962), 2: 398. 

Newton, Opticks, Query 28, p. 369. Cf. William Whiston, Sir Isaac Newton ’s Corollaries from his own 
Philosophy and Chronology; in His Own Words (London 1729), p. 2. 

For Rule II, see Sir Isaac Newton’s Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy and His System 
of the World, 2: 398. For Cleanthes’ position see Hume, Dialogues, passim, but especially the sources of 
the citation in the text, Part VI, p. 170. In his first statement of the design argument in the Dialogues, 
p. 143, Cleanthes shows the efficacy of this Newtonian “Principle” for the purposes of the design argument: 
“Look round the world: Contemplate the whole and every part of it: You will find it to be nothing but one 
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In Rule III, Newton sounds remarkably like Deseartes who asserts that 
extension is the rationally neeessary essenee of matter: “The qualities of bod- 
ies, which admit neither intensification nor remission of degrees, and which 
are found to belong to all bodies within the reach of our experiments, are to 
be esteemed the universal qualities of all bodies, whatsoever.”^^ 

These “Rules of Reasoning” are first published in 1687 in the first edition 
of the Principia. In the seeond edition of 1713, Newton added his famous 
fourth “Rule”: 

In experimental philosophy we are to look upon propositions inferred by general 
induction from phenomena as accurately or very nearly true, notwithstanding 
any contrary hypotheses that may be imagined, till such time as other phe- 
nomena occur, by which they may either be made more accurate, or liable to 
exceptions. 

This rule we must follow, that the argument of induction may not be evaded 
by hypotheses.®® 

I want to argue, at this point, that it is at least a possibility that Newton 
may have realized that his first three rules, if not modified, would eliminate 
the possibility of God “violating” natural law and that he added the fourth 
“Rule” to allow for modifying the “Prineiples” we elaim to know in the event 
that sueh a future eontingeney aetually eomes to pass. The main theologieal 
and metaphysieal import of Newton’s most famous methodologieal statement 
in his fourth “Rule” of reasoning is that, however mueh eonfirmed by past 
experimentation any natural “law” or probationary “Prineiple” is, we must be 
open to the possibility that, in the future, the natural “laws” whieh we have 
hitherto perhaps always experieneed to hold as fixed and eertain may possibly 
be “violated.” Newton’s seientifie proeedure, regulated and eorreeted by the 
addition of the fourth “Rule,” refleets his openness to the possibility that God 
may eontravene his own laws in the future. In a new heaven and a new earth, or 
perhaps tomorrow, anything is possible given the ubiquitous and total power 
of the Lord God of ereation. Newton’s view about the eontingeney of human 
knowledge, in the light of God’s absolute power and dominion over every 
aspeet of ereation, seems to parallel that of Robert Boyle who writes that: 



great machine, subdivided into an infinite number of lesser machines, which again admit of subdivisions, 
to a degree beyond what human senses and faculties can trace and explain. All these various machines, and 
even their most minute parts, are adjusted to each other with an accuracy, which ravishes into admiration 
all men, who have ever contemplated them. The curious adapting of means to ends throughout all nature, 
resembles exactly, though it much exceeds, the productions of human contrivance; of human design, 
thought, wisdom, and intelligence. Since therefore the effects resemble each other we are led to infer, by 
all the rules of analogy, that the causes also resemble; and that the Author of nature is somewhat similar 
to the mind of man; though possessed of much larger faculties, proportioned to the grandeur of the work, 
which he has executed. By this argument a posteriori, and by this argument alone, we do prove at once the 
existence of a Deity, and his similarity to human mind and intelligence.” 

Sir Isaac Newton ’s Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy and His System of the World, 2: 398. 
“ Ibid., 2:400. 
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in this very phenomenal world of partial regularity, at any moment all our science 
may be upset by the elimination, or change of regularity through the operation of 
Him who is the guider of its concourse. For the most optimistic investigator must 
acknowledge that if God be the author of the universe, and the free establisher of 
the laws of motion, whose general concourse is necessary to the conservation 
and efficacy of every particular physical agent, God can certainly invalidate 
all experimentalism by withholding His concourse, or changing those laws of 
motion, which depend perfectly upon His will, and could thus vitiate the value 
of most, if not all the axioms and theorems of natural philosophy. Therefore 
reason operating in the mechanical world is constantly limited by the possibility 
that there is not final regularity in that world, and that existential regularity may 
readily be destroyed at any moment by the God upon whom it depends.®^ 

Because of God’s sovereign nature as “Lord God” whom we “reverence 
and worship upon Account of his Dominion”^^ the laws of nature are, in an 
important sense, both necessary and contingent. They are necessary — and 
thus knowable by the double method — only while God, who created them, 
maintains them in operation. Nevertheless, Newton accepts the possibility 
of direct divine contravention of natural law and all empirically grounded 
probationary “Principles” through miraculous (“specially provident”) acts of 
will (which are simultaneously supremely acts of power) which interrupt the 
ordinary coursing of nature and nature’s generally provident laws. Newton’s 
reading of prophecy leads him to expect a “new heaven and a new earth” when 
the laws and principles of the current system may no longer apply and, most 
importantly, he seems to build this religious belief into his empirical, scien- 
tific methodology. Here and now, and for the time being, “nature is simple” 
and “like effects show like causes.” Tomorrow, new experimental data may 
invalidate even such solidly grounded probationary “Principles.” For Newton, 
the primacy of God’s power results in a distinctive contingency in the natural 
order even while Newton acknowledges the virtual necessity of that order in 
its ordinary (“generally provident”) current operation. Newton’s fourth “Rule” 
may be founded upon his view that the whole of creation is “subordinate to 
[God], and subservient to his Will.”^^ Because the future need not resemble 

Robert Boyle, Reconcilableness of Reason and Religion, in The Works of the Honourable Robert Boyle, 
4:161. 

William Whiston, Sir Isaac Newton s Corollaries from his own Philosophy and Chronology: in His 
Own Words, p. 10. Sir Isaac Newton ’s Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, General Scholium, 
2:546. 

Newton, Opticks, Query 31, p. 403. It seems very likely that this aspect of Newton’s metaphysical 
viewpoint is influenced by his reading of Moses Maimonides’ De Idolatria. In addition to the immediate 
cultural influences shared by all writers of Newton’s day, the influence of Maimonides’ voluntarism and 
of Maimonides’ concomitant view about the nature of idolatry are crucial to the development of Newton’s 
theology. Cf. Manuel, The Religion of Isaac Newton, p. 87, and Brian P. Copenhaver, who corrects Manuel’s 
overly rationalistic interpretation of Maimonides’ thought, “Jewish Theologies of Space in the Scientific 
Revolution: Henry More, Joseph Raphson, Isaac Newton and their Predecessors,” Annals of Science 37 
(1980), p. 545. Moses Maimonides’ brief tract, De Idolatria, was translated into Latin and edited by 
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the past, we must regard propositions and probationary “Prineiples” as only 
“very nearly true . . . till such time as other phenomena occur, by which they 
may either be made more accurate, or liable to exceptions.” I am suggesting 
that the “other phenomena” whieh Newton wants to integrate into his method 
as really possible future eontingeneies are preeisely Humean miraeles whieh, 
if they aetually oeeurred, would then show how our best previously reeeived 
“Prineiples” had been, in faet, “liable to exceptions^ 

Newton’s fourth “Rule” seems to eodify Boyle’s elear understanding that: 

God can certainly invalidate all experimentalism by withholding His concourse, 
or changing those laws of motion, which depend perfectly upon His will, and 
could thus vitiate the value of most, if not all the axioms and theorems of natural 
philosophy. 



The Case of Samuel Clarke: The Debate with Leibniz Reconsidered 

For Leibniz, the famed Newtonian notion that the ereator so badly mangled 
ereation that, “from time to time,” it wants a “Reformation” is seandalous. 
In 1715, he writes to Prineess Caroline of Wales (later Queen Caroline) of 
his fears that Newton’s notion of God is one of the primary eauses of the 
moral lapses so evident in the England of their day. The exehange of volleys 
between Leibniz and Clarke is first published in 1717. In The Leibniz-Clarke 
Correspondence, Clarke argues that it is preeisely beeause God ean and does 
providentially re-interpose him s elf within the ereated order of natural law 
to govern direetly his ereation as the Lord God of partieular providenee that 
Leibniz levels against the Newtonians the eharge of redueing God to an inferior 
eloek repairman. “Aeeording to this Newtonian doetrine,” seoffs Leibniz, 
“God Almighty wants to wind up his wateh from time to time: otherwise it 
would eease to move. He had not, it seems, sufiieient foresight to make it a 
perpetual motion.”®^ 

Clarke replies, in general, that Leibniz misunderstands the totality of divine 
providenee due to his a priori doetrines of pre-established harmony and win- 
dowless monads whieh leave God without any sort of eontinuing, i.e., speeially 



Dionysius Vossius, the son of the noted seventeenth-century taxonomical doxographer, Gerardus Joannis 
Vossius. Young Vossius died before printing his edition of Maimonides’ tract. His father, G. J. Vossius, 
published his son’s edition of De Idolatria with his own massive commentary on the text. Newton owned 
a copy of this work which is “very extensively dog-eared . . . Cf. John Harrison, The Library of Isaac 
Newton (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978) p. 258. 

“Mr. Leibnitz’s First Paper,” in The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence, p. 1 1 . See also Leibniz Selections, 
ed. Philip P. Wiener (New York: Scribners, 1951), p. 216. Henning Graf Reventlow has also described this 
attempt by Newton and Clarke to synthesize general providence and special providence in order to retain 
a “personal God” and to guard against a “consistent rationalism.” For Reventlow, again, “This is probably 
the most important issue in Clarke’s correspondence against Leibniz.” See, The Authority of the Bible and 
the Rise of the Modern World, p. 340. 
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provident, dominion following his initial act of generally provident creation 
and, with it, the programming of the mechanized world order to unfold in 
accord with God’s foreknowledge encoded in the fixed and irrevocable laws 
of nature. On Leibniz’s view, the sins of mankind, for example, are foreseen 
through God’s prescience at the moment of his generally provident creation 
when he also pre-ordains — programs — the Flood as a just punishment. The 
only sort of Providence which counts for Leibniz is God’s creative general 
providence which is omniscient and perfect. If one shears this position of 
its Leibnizian metaphysical trappings of windowless monads and so forth, 
one is left, finally, with an interpretation of Clarke which fits nicely into the 
Medievalist-Rational school of interpretation whose essentially Augustinian 
position is, again, that “In one way or another the marvelous events set down by 
Moses in the Pentateuch could be demonstrated to fall within the mechanistic 
order of nature.”®^ 

However, for Clarke and for all the Newtonians, in contrast, it corresponds 
much more closely with the true nature of God’s providential dominion, and 
redounds to his greater glory, that God fabricates the universal natural order so 
that it may be canceled and superseded Ifom time to time by direct, specially 
provident, contra-causal, immediate interpositions of the divine will. It is quite 
true that, ordinarily, the generally provident laws of nature established at cre- 
ation are all that is necessary, as far as Clarke is concerned, for the governance 
of the Lord God’s dominion over man and nature. Clarke does in fact argue, in 
the sort of passage which, for example, Peter Harrison emphasizes, e.g., that 
“the wisdome of God consists in Ifaming originally the perfect and complete 
idea of a work, which begun and continues, according to that original perfect 
idea, by the continual uninterrupted exercise of his power and government.”®® 

And when Leibniz ridicules the Newtonian conception that the everyday 
operation of gravity is itself an instance of a kind of specially provident mira- 
cle,®^ Clarke does in fact reply that a miracle is what is unusual in nature and 
so, because the operation of gravity is regular and constant, ‘“tis no miracle, 
whether it be effected immediately by God Himself, or mediately by any cre- 
ated power.”®* Thus, in Clarke’s Boyle Lectures, he occasionally sounds like 
William Whiston when Whiston states that gravity results Ifom a cause “supe- 
rior to matter continually exerting on it a certain force or power” and thus that 
the world depends “every moment on some superior being, for the preserva- 
tion of its frame.”®^ Clarke similarly asserts that “The Course of Nature truly 



Peter Harrison, “Newtonian Science, Miracles, and Laws of Nature,” p. 539. 
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Paper,” Ibid., pp. 42-3; “Mr. Leibnitz’s Fifth Paper,” Ibid., pp. 91-5. Cf. Leibniz Selections, pp. 227-8, 
235, and 275-8. 

** “Dr. Clarke’s Third Reply,” in The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence, p. 35. 
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and properly speaking is nothing else but the Will of God produeing eertain 
Effeets in a eontinued, regular, eonstant and uniform Manner whieh . . . being 
in every Moment perfectly Arbitrary, is as easy to be altered at any time, as 
to be preserved.”'^^ 

But a continuous “miracle” which “sustains” the laws of nature in their cur- 
rent operation, finally, is only one kind of direct, specially provident interposi- 
tion of arbitrary, omnipotent Divine will into the generally provident, created 
order of nature. There always remains, for the Newtonians, the possibility for 
another sort of direct display of particular providence. As with Newton and 
Whiston, Clarke never strays ifom his commitment to the possibility of mira- 
cles as the direct and explicit re-interposition of God’s omnipotent will directly 
back into the world thereby, in an exceptional act, canceling and superseding 
created natural law. To repeat, in his Boyle Lectures for 1705, Clarke writes 
that a miracle: 

is a work effected in a manner unusual or different from the common and regular 
method of Providence by the interposition either of God Himself, or some 
intelligent agent superior to man, in the proof or evidence of some particular 
doctrine or in attestation to the authority of some particular person.^* 

For the Newtonians, God’s present dominion — and the ever present possi- 
bility of his direct interposition of his power to alter nature and his prophetic 
promises to re-interpose him s elf within his creation in the future — is both 
the anchor for the emotional power of religion and the source of its greatest 
evidence in the scriptural history of God’s particular providence throughout 
history. Newton’s God is present and able, should he decide to do so, to 
intervene in the generally provident natural laws which ordinarily regulate a 
sparrow’s flight. God listens to prayer and he is able, i/he chooses, to answer 
directly in a manner quite exceptional to the ordinary coursing of nature. 
Clarke explains his view to Queen Caroline with an apt political analogy: 

As those men, who pretend that in an earthly government things may go on 
perfectly well without the King himself ordering or disposing of anything, may 

reasonably be suspected that they would very well like to set the King aside , 

so too those who think that the universe does not constantly need “God’s actual 
government” but that the laws of mechanism alone would allow phenomena to 
continue, in effect to exclude God without the World.^^ 
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Conclusion 

Newton does not appear to be some sort of late-blooming Medieval schoolman 
inquiring about whether God is so powerful that he is able to create a stone so 
heavy that he cannot lift it. Such conundrums are contrary to the simple piety 
and reverence for the Lord God which he promotes in all his writing. With 
others in the modern reforming school from Erasmus (who has no time for the 
folly of inquiring so closely into God’s powers and prefers pious acceptance 
of literal tales of miracles in the Bible) to his near contemporaries in the 
early Royal Society, Newton emphasizes literal faith in Biblical stories of 
miraculous events. Even if most of them can be explained, at least in part, in 
terms of mechanism, the opening is always left that some aspect of them may 
not be. 

In the unique Newtonian synthesis of God’s creative general providence 
and his power to govern creation by interposing his will directly into the 
natural and human order which he created, the Newtonians tend generally 
to emphasize God’s creative general providence. They nevertheless strive to 
retain both a generally provident celestial artificer and a specially provident 
Eord God fully capable of both directly interposing his will into created nature 
and of doing so in a way which contravenes, or “violates,” created natural 
law. 

Either when pressed by Eeibniz about the Newtonian reduction of God 
to the status of an inferior clock repairman or when considering scriptural 
reports of phenomena for which there is no apparent mechanical explanation 
to confute deistic mockery of scripture, the Newtonians attempt to retain both 
a generally and a specially provident — interventionist, miracle-working — 
deity. 

In the end, we simply must make room in our interpretation of Newtonian 
voluntarism for a God sufficiently powerful to intercede in nature to effect 
changes in natural law in a manner which transcends those laws and guarantees 
that they are not purely random acts or the result of mere chance. In his New 
Theory of the Earth, William Whiston describes this aspect of the nature 
of the Eord God’s power. Whiston writes that the Noachian deluge “was a 
sign ... of the Divine Vengance [sic] on a wicked World, and was the effect 
of the peculiar and extraordinary Providence of God.” The Eord God has the 
power to effect the timing of the comet’s return to coincide with the precise 
moment in human history when the human race needed to be taught a lesson. 
Whiston thus concludes that the periodic return of Halley’s comet, while not 
in itself miraculous, “yet is there the greatest reason in the World to attribute 
this mighty Turn and Catastrophe of Nature, to the Divine Providence, and 
the immediate, voluntary, actual, interposition of God.” Because the comet’s 
orbital return coincides with the precise moment when God prophesied to 
Noah that the flood would come to pass at the very instant when the sins of 
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mankind required divine vengeance, we have suificient historical evidence of 
God’s “immediate, voluntary, actual interposition of God.”^^ 

But, built into Newton’s empirical approach to obtaining probabilistic 
knowledge of nature and scripture, is the possibility of an intervening, law- 
contravening Lord God who, in the future, may choose to display his power 
in a strict Humean miracle, an event which effectively breaks or transgresses 
his own created laws. We humans certainly cannot rule such a possibility 
out given that the sure word of science, not to mention the sort of prophetic 
prediction which God made to Noah about the flood to come, is founded on 
God’s absolute power. Moreover, given the ubiquitous nature of his power, 
Humean miracles are at least possible even if God has worked through sec- 
ondary causes throughout all recorded history since creation up to this very 
moment. We cannot rule out the possibility of future miraculous interposi- 
tions of his will sequentially timed to drive home God’s moral lessons to fallen 
mankind. Although we may legitimately expect the future to resemble the past 
and also to expect that the “known” laws of cause-and-effect will continue to 
apply in the future as they have been observed to apply in the past, we cannot 
discount the very real possibility that they may not. 

It is as if the Newtonians hedge their bet about the nature of God’s power. 
On the one hand, fulfilled historical prophecies evidence a sort of mild volun- 
tarism by displaying, as an active and directly guiding force in the history, an 
“immediate, voluntary, actual interposition of God.” On the other, they seem 
unwilling to preclude the possibility that, in the future, a more absolute sort 
of voluntaristic action by God — an action which rends completely nature’s 
laws — may be possible. 



William Whiston, A New Theory of the Earth, 1st ed. (London, 1696), p. 357. My thanks to Steve 
Snobelen for pointing this text out to me. 
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Eighteenth-Century Reactions to Newton’s 
Anti-Trinitarianism^ 



SCOTT MANDELBROTE 

Peterhouse, Cambridge and All Souls College, Oxford 



I have differed from the sentiments of two very Great and 
Extraordinary Men, but in Points so clear, that I trust, I shall 
be acquitted of all Pride and Petulance. Great Men love to 
have their peculiar Notions, and Singularitys, and it cannot 
be expected that the World should subscribe implicitly to their 
Opinions. Mr Locke I have long thought to have been mis- 
taken in some Points of Philosophy: and the incomparable Sir 
Isaac Newton happens demonstrably to be so in the Egyptian 
Chronology.^ 

The late 1720s and early 1730s were eharged with potential diffieulties for the 
Chureh of England. Some of the problems that ehurehmen eonfronted were 
the result of the breakdown of the Chureh’s politieal aeeommodation with 
the government of Robert Walpole. These eulminated in 1736 with abortive 
attempts to repeal the Test and Corporation Aets and the sueeessful passage of 
both the Mortmain Bill and the Quakers’ Tithe Bill. The failure of opposition 
to these two bills, whieh eompromised testamentary benefaetions to eeelesias- 
tieal eharities and threatened elerieal ineomes, effeetively terminated the elose 
relationship that had existed between Walpole’s ministry and Edmund Gibson, 
Bishop of Eondon. This had already been strained by the interferenee of the 
new Queen, Caroline of Ansbaeh, in appointments to the elerieal hierarehy 



* Some of this essay has already appeared in different form as part of “Newton and eighteenth-eentury 
Christianity” in The Cambridge Companion to Newton, ed. E Bernard Cohen and George E. Smith 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), pp. 409-30. I am grateful to Jean-FranQois Baillon, 
Tabitta van Nouhuys, Steve Snobelen, and John Walsh for their generous assistance on various matters. 

^ Henry Eelton, The Christian Faith Asserted against Deists, Arians, and Socinians (Oxford, 1732), 
p. Ixxxvii. 
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and by her continued patronage of churchmen, for example Newton’s disciple 
Samuel Clarke, who mixed their toleration of dissenters with avant-garde or 
even heterodox theological views. ^ Moreover, clerical anxiety about the secu- 
rity of the future stewardship of the Church was compounded by sensitivity 
to a recrudescence of radical criticism of mainstream Christian doctrine. In a 
series of pastoral letters to the people of his diocese, Gibson had placed him- 
self at the forefront of the defenders of orthodoxy, particularly against those 
who would deny the status and miracles of Christ or argue for the sufficiency 
of a religion based on reason.'* When Henry Felton entered the pulpit at 
St Paul’s to denounce Locke and Newton, his concerns were very similar to 
those of the Bishop of London. 

In 1728, Isaac Newton’s heirs had succeeded in publishing an edition of 
The Chronology of Ancient Kingdom s Amended. Based on passages culled 
from Newton’s theological manuscripts, this work was dedicated to Queen 
Caroline, who had encouraged its composition. As Princess of Wales, Caroline 
had helped to provoke controversy between Newton and several French chro- 
nologists, notably Nicolas Freret, by allowing the Abbe Conti to take a copy 
of Newton’s “Short Chronicle” from a manuscript in her possession.^ Freret’s 
principal concern was to contradict the radical abbreviation that Newton had 
introduced into ancient chronology. This was also the point at which Felton 
chose to attack Newton. But this apparently pedantic quarrel about dates 
became far more serious once Newton’s heirs had followed up their publica- 
tion of the Chronology with further gleanings from his manuscripts. 

Newton’s Observations upon the Prophecies of Daniel, and the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John, prepared for the press from his manuscripts by his nephew 
Benjamin Smith, was published in two editions in London and Dublin in 
1733.® According to Richard S. Westfall, Newton’s finest twentieth-century 



^ See Norman Sykes, Edmund Gibson (London: Oxford University Press, 1926), pp. 122-82; Stephen 
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biographer, the author “had eleansed his Observations'" and his heirs “eould 
publish the manuscript without concern.”^ Yet one might be permitted to won- 
der whether either the actual or the intended reception of Newton’s posthumous 
work was as uncontroversial as it has seemed to late twentienth- century eyes. 
The book was dedicated to Peter King, baron of Ockham, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, who had defended Newton’s sometime disciple, William Whiston, during 
his trial for heresy in July 1713.^ Although Whiston later fell out with King, 
he nevertheless continued to maintain that King’s youthful writings on the 
primitive church supported the Arian position for which he had himself been 
condemned.^ King was also the dedicatee of other works of dubious theologi- 
cal orthodoxy, such as Daniel Mace ’s attempted revision of the New Testament. 
Mace showed little respect for the authenticity of the two New Testament texts 
that most clearly upheld the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, I John 5:7 and I 
Timothy 3:16. Listing ancient manuscripts that gave non- Trinitarian readings, 
he hinted strongly that their modern, orthodox variants were the product of 
interference with the primitive text of scripture. 

The young King’s most significant Ifiendship had been with his second 
cousin, John Locke, who was later chosen as an adversary by many churchmen, 
including Henry Felton. King was one of the philosopher’s closest confidants 
towards the end of his life and an executor of his will, by which he inherited 
half of Locke’s library and all of his manuscripts. He was also charged with 
“a little packet sealed up and directed to Mr Newton.”" King had acted as 
an occasional intermediary between Newton and Locke, passing on infor- 
mation between the two men about mahers concerning the Mint and about 
the interpretation of scripture. He conveyed chapters of the draft of Locke’s 
A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul to Newton for comment. 
Locke informed King that Newton was “really a very valuable man not onely 
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for his wonderfull skill in Mathematicks but in divinity too and his great 
knowledg in the Seriptures where in I know few his equals.”^^ As an aequain- 
tance of Newton and a prominent whig politician, King may therefore have 
been a natural choice as the dedicatee of the Observations. But, as his earlier 
doctrinal sympathies, his knowledge of suspicions that had been voiced about 
Locke’s orthodoxy on the matter of the Trinity, and his later patronage of het- 
erodox Presbyterians such as Mace make clear. King was not a theologically 
neutral choice as a patron of a work of biblical interpretation.'"' Moreover, as 
the owner of Locke’s manuscripts. King had access to evidence of Newton’s 
heterodox beliefs about the Trinity, in the letters that passed into his keeping 
at Locke’s death. It is tempting to speculate that the “little packet” that King 
had been charged with returning to Newton might have contained a more 
incriminating piece of correspondence, sent by Newton to Locke in 1690 but 
no longer extant among Locke’s papers: Newton’s initial letters comprising 
An Historical account of two Notable Corruptions of Scripture, I John 5 :7 and 
I Timothy 3:16.'^ King was not displeased by the dedication of Observations, 
granting Smith a mediety of the rectory of Linton in Craven, Yorkshire.'^ 

By 1733, therefore, Newton’s heirs had published two substantial, but 
highly confused, selections from the theological works that they had inherited. 
Although they did not reveal Newton’s heterodoxy openly, both of these books 
hinted broadly at revisions in traditional thinking about the past, including 
Christian history. Moreover, each was dedicated to a powerful patron, sympa- 
thetic to religious heterodoxy and with the influence to mould ecclesiastical 
preferment. The implications of these publications did not go unremarked. 
Commenting on the plans for the publication of the Chronology, Newton’s 
physician, Richard Mead, argued that he “was a Christian, believed revela- 
tion, though not all the doctrines which our orthodox divines have made 
articles of faith.”** Although Newton’s French admirer, Voltaire, felt that 
the Chronology had merely been an amusement that provided relief ifom 
“the Fatigue of his severer Studies,” he nevertheless revealed in 1 733 that “this 
philosopher thought that the Unitarians argued more mathematically than we 
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do.”^^ Following the publication of the Chronology and the Observations, 
others searched for proof of these allegations and were less than generous to 
Newton’s beliefs and intentions. 

The Bristol clergyman, orientalist, and moral reformer, Arthur Bedford 
directed his initial criticisms at the astronomical methods of dating that 
Newton’s chronology had deployed. He pointed out that Newton’s findings 
disagreed with those of the most prominent orthodox writers on chronology — 
James Ussher, William Lloyd, Richard Cumberland, and William Beveridge, 
all of whom were in agreement about the major dates in secular and sacred 
history.^' But he soon identified his real target: “we live in an Age, when we 
cannot be too cautious . . . The Divinity of our blessed SAVIOUR is struck at by 
the Revivers of ancient and modern Heresies; especially that, which destroyed 
all the eastern Nations, and introduced Mahometism among them.”^^ 

Bedford was perceptive in noticing that Newton’s conclusions about sacred 
history created doubts over the authority and antiquity of scripture.^^ He felt 
these were reminiscent of the beliefs of Newton’s disciples, Whiston and 
Clarke, and therefore raised the spectre of Arianism. This heresy had swept 
through the eastern Church in the early fourth century, weakening it both 
theologically and politically. Its beliefs about Christ’s nature as the first of 
God’s creations, rather than as God himself, seemed to people like Bedford 
the most blasphemous of the primitive heresies that were currently being 
revived by Whiston and, more cautiously, Clarke.^^ 
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In the months following Newton’s death, speeulation was rife that he had 
shared the heterodox beliefs for which Whiston and Clarke were pilloried. 
The Presbyterian minister and historian, Robert Wodrow, who was a friend 
of a number of Scottish Newtonians, received frequent reports about the 
publication of Newton’s Chronology. As early as 171 1, Wodrow had recorded 
rumours concerning Newton’s influence on Whiston: “It is said he has not 
only much of his Mathematicks, but severall of his other errours from Sir 
Isaack Neuton, which I incline not to belive.”^^ He was thus relieved to be 
informed in November 1727 that Newton’s unpublished papers appeared at 
first to contain nothing about the doctrine of the Trinity. Wodrow’s composure 
was shattered in May 1729 when he learned that Newton had agreed with 
Clarke about the subordination of Christ to God the Father and had had pecu- 
liar notions about the interpretation of the prophecies of Daniel.^^ In 1730, 
Whiston looked forward to the publication of Newton’s Observations because 
of the account of Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy weeks (Daniel 9.24-7) that 
it contained. This prophecy was traditionally interpreted as having determined 
that the birth of Christ, the Cruciflxion, or the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans would mark the moment when God would release his people from 
captivity. Whiston knew that Newton argued that it remained unfulfllled.^^ 
The rumours that shocked Wodrow and that Whiston promoted were the same 
ones that Voltaire salaciously reported and to which he drew attention in 1 733. 
The speculation that they raised about the validation of the Christian religion 
through prophecy fed into wider doubts about the meaning and implications 
of revelation.^* For that reason, the role of prophecy in testifying to the authen- 
ticity of Christ’s claim to be the Messiah was one of the subjects that Edmund 
Gibson chose for the flrst of his pastoral letters. 

Although Gibson did not reflect directly on Newton’s works, some of his 
allies did. Daniel Waterland, Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge was 
perhaps the most indefatigable upholder of Trinitarian orthodoxy of the time. 
He was a veteran of numerous controversies, notably with Samuel Clarke, 
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the deist Matthew Tindal, and Conyers Middleton and expressed straightfor- 
ward opinions about Newton’s theological writings and those of his allies. He 
attacked Clarke’s duplicity with regard to the thirty-nine articles of the Church 
of England and the ambiguous language deployed in The Scripture-Doctrine 
of the Trinity?^ He was equally damning about what he took to be Newton’s 
lack of candour about the intentions and implications of his arguments in his 
Chronology and Observations. He thus wrote to Zachary Grey that he was 

sorry that no one yet has undertaken a just Answer to Sir Isaac Newton s 14th. 
Chapter relating to the Prophecies of Daniel, in which he slily abuses the 
Athanasians. . . That Prophetical Way of managing this Debate on the Side of 
Arianism, is a very silly one, & might be easily retorted. But besides that, what 
Sir Isaac has said, is most of it false History. I have scribbled the Margin all 
the way . . . ^* 

A particular excitement for Waterland and Grey was the possibility provided 
by Newton’s Observations of catching the great mathematician out in his own 
calculations.^^ Since Waterland claimed he was too busy and too unwell for the 
task. Grey duly took up the cudgel on his behalf, thus enhancing his growing 
reputation as an apologist for the Church of England.^^ 

The resulting attack on the fourteenth chapter of the Observations was 
unforgiving in its criticism of Newton’s argument and intentions and unpleas- 
antly insightful about his methods as a theologian and historian. Grey con- 
fronted Newton’s chronology, logic, and use of sources and found all of them 
wanting. His target was particularly well chosen, since the chapter under 
review presented Newton’s case for the growth of idolatry in the early Christian 
Church, itself a sign of Newton’s broader point that the incarnation of Christ 
had not marked the fulfilment of Daniel’s prophecies. Grey cannot have known 
that these had been the principal themes of Isaac Newton’s theology since the 
1670s, and it was only an inspired guess on his part to identify this passage as 
the key to the underpinning of Newton’s Arian Christology in his interpretation 
of prophecy.^"^ He argued that Newton had suppressed evidence demonstrating 
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that respect was given to saints and martyrs in the primitive Church which 
was inconvenient to his prophetic scheme. He showed that Newton had dis- 
torted the Greek Fathers, to make it appear that the early cult of martyrs’ 
graves constituted a form of idolatry and that the first monks had perverted 
true Christianity. He suggested that the accusations of furthering idolatry that 
Newton levelled at the orthodox, Trinitarian Athanasians ought properly to 
be directed at the Arians themselves. An earlier attack on the Chronology 
by the Cambridge divine, Arthur Young, had also pointed out that Newton 
had placed the origins of the worship of saints too early. Whereas Grey and 
Waterland were content to imply that Newton’s work might give comfort to the 
deists. Young explicitly associated his publications with those of Tindal. He 
also argued that Newton’s comments on figurative language and the preser- 
vation of the text of the Hebrew Bible, which Waterland had disingenuously 
admired, in fact “[could] not [be] more prejudicial to Christianity.”^^ 

Young and Grey argued that the only real beneficiary of Newton’s attack on 
the reputation of the Fathers was the Roman Catholic Church. Grey suggested 
that Newton assisted its polemicists by falsely attributing corrupt Catholic 
doctrines to the pure, primitive Fathers. Given Newton’s own powerful his- 
tory of anti-Catholicism, this was a remarkable conclusion. Because of the 
reputation of the theology of the early Church in English Protestant writing 
from the time of the Reformation, however, it was also justifiable. 

Intellectually, one of the most powerful of Grey’s criticisms of Newton’s 
theological writings was that they distorted the meaning of the Greek Fathers. 
Grey noticed that Newton’s quotations Ifom writers like St Cyril of Jerusalem, 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, or St. Gregory of Nazianzus were often selective 
and that he was prone to making errors in citations (for example, confusing 
Sozomen with one of his sources, Socrates). Above all, the problem was that 
Newton often seemed to be using translations rather than the original text. This 
was most extreme in the case of St. Ephraem Syrus, where Newton appeared to 
be using a Eatin translation made Ifom a Greek version of the original Syriac 
text.^^ Grey had realised that Newton’s method for his theological writings 
depended largely on the assimilation of works in English and Eatin, many 
of which already seemed dated. Although he possessed several editions of 
patristic texts, Newton’s Greek was probably not good enough to allow him 
to cope easily with the original versions of many of the sources on which he 
ought to have been most dependent for a history of the early Church. Where 
Newton did own the relevant Greek works, he did so in editions that also 
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gave the text in Latin. This tendeney was even more marked with Newton’s 
use of Hebrew works, where he quite shamelessly marked passages in the 
Latin parallel texts that later appeared as quotations in Hebrew in his own 
writings."^'^ Newton’s theologieal writings frequently appear to be little more 
than eompendia of quotations; what is less apparent is that their eopious 
citations were often constructed largely out of the compilations of previous 
critics."^^ Newton was not unusual among humanist scholars in employing this 
method of study, in which selective reading was rapidly converted into the 
appearance of mammoth erudition in pursuit of a particular, clearly defined 
goal. However, this technique worked best when the ideology informing it 
was an orthodox one, since, by definition, it was likely to be vulnerable to 
scrutiny. Given the unusual nature of the case that Newton was trying to 
prove, it was unlikely that scholarly habits such as his would bear up well 
under examination. 

Grey was by no means the only orthodox critic of Newton whom Waterland 
sponsored. In 1 7 1 9, Waterland had inaugurated a lecture series, to be delivered 
as sermons at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
These lectures were supported by Rebecca Moyer, the widow of Sir Samuel 
Moyer, a Turkey merchant and sheriff of Essex. By her will, which was proved 
on 21 February 1723, Lady Moyer endowed the sermons with twenty guineas 
a year for “an able Minister of God’s Word, to preach eight sermons every year 
on the Trinity, and Divinity of our ever blessed Saviour, beginning with the first 
Thursday in November, and so the first Thursday in the seven sequel months, 
in St. Paul’s, if permitted there . . . Waterland was actively involved in the 
selection of many of the preachers at Lady Moyer’s lecture, several of whom 
acknowledged his aid. One of these was Henry Felton, who preached the 
sermons for 1728-9, which attacked Newton’s Chronology while praising his 
“Principles of Gravitation and Attraction, that Universal Magnetism of Nature, 
[which] tho’ rightly assigned, cannot yet themselves be accounted for but fi-om 
the Virtue, and Impression of the first great Mover.’”^^ Felton’s juxtaposition 
of the usefulness of the natural theology to be derived from Newton’s natural 
philosophy with the shortcomings of his writings as a biblical critic certainly 
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chimed with the characterisation of Newton’s work that Waterland and his 
allies had been developing. 

The Moyer lectures in general echoed Waterland’s criticisms of Samuel 
Clarke and often targeted the ideas of William Whiston. William Berriman, 
for example, who preached the sermons for 1723-4, had already cut his teeth 
in arguments with Whiston and used his lectures at St. Paul’s to advance an 
orthodox interpretation of the patristic sources for the Arian controversy in 
the early Church.^^ Joseph Trapp attacked the notion that “the Word God in 
these sacred Writings denotes . . . but Ojfice only. Dominion, or Authority ^ 
in the process taking up one of Waterland’s cudgels against Clarke and also 
reflecting critically on the language used by Newton in the General Scholium 
to the second edition of the Principia (1713). Trapp revealed himself to be 
a subtle reader of Newton, alert to the chance to turn a nuanced argument 
on its head. In the General Scholium, Newton had suggested that God “rules 
all things, not as the world soul but as the lord of all. And because of his 
dominion he is called Lord God Pantokrator” Some modern critics have seen 
in this passage evidence of Newton’s exclusive view of the deity of God the 
Father and therefore covert signs of his Arian Christology. It seems likely that 
Trapp would have agreed with them, since he developed his own argument 
to suggest that the word Pantokrator had to be read in the context of Isaiah 
43:1 0-44 : 6 and was properly an explicit reference to the power of “governing, 
containing, supporting, and upholding all things” exercised by Christ."^^ 

Another lecturer on Lady Moyer’s foundation almost certainly had both 
the Principia and Newton’s published theological works in his sights when he 
preached that the flrst-century Alexandrian philosopher Philo had conceived 
of a divine Trinity consisting of three equal persons. In the General Scholium, 
Newton had quoted from Philo’s works when setting out his own deflnition of 
the nature of God. But, according to Arthur Bedford, who delivered the Moyer 
lectures in 1739-40, Philo had in fact written about “some Kind of Plurality 
in the Divine Nature” in which there were two other persons, in addition to 
God the Father, who “made and do govern the World, that they are not to be 
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circumscribed, but are infinite, like the supream Being, they are distinguished 
fi-om the Father, and we are directed to pray to them and worship them, which is 
more than some of their Modern Enemies will allow.” It is unimportant which 
of Newton or Bedford had the more inaccurate view of Philo’s own beliefs. 
Bedford had surely identified Newton’s attempt in the General Scholium to 
find appropriate ancient witnesses for his anti-Trinitarian conception of God, 
which was closely tied to his sense that only God the Father could sensibly be 
the subject of worship without risking idolatry. Like other Moyer lecturers, 
and in common with Waterland and his allies more generally, Bedford was 
therefore setting out historical and textual grounds for rejecting Newton’s 
religion, without prejudice to his reputation as a natural philosopher."^^ 

Newton’s heirs did not respond directly to the assault on his scholarly pro- 
bity. Nevertheless, in June 1737, Catherine Conduitt, who as the daughter of 
Newton’s step-sister had inherited his papers along with her husband, John, 
added a codicil to her will that indicated that further publications were being 
entertained, including the printing of the letters on Two Notable Corruptions 
of Scripture. She named a controversial divine, Arthur Ashley Sykes, as a 
possible editor for Newton’s papers. In 1 744, Sykes did print an extensive vin- 
dication of Newton’s Chronology, in which he defended Newton’s “very great 
Sagacity in adjusting and reconciling the fabulous Stories of the Antients” 
against the criticism of William Warburton, but he appears not to have set- 
tled down to consider Newton’s unpublished papers until the autumn of 1 755, 
shortly before his death."** As a result, nothing came of this attempt to put 
Newton’s side of the argument in a clearer way. 

Nevertheless, Newton’s reputation as an author who favoured orthodox 
Christian belief grew during the eighteenth century largely as a result of three 
factors. The first was the steadfast maintenance of the story of Newton’s 
own simple piety by ifiends like William Stukeley. This concealed the fact 
that Newton was only an occasional conformist for whom attendance at the 
worship of the Church of England was made considerably easier during his 
later years by life in Samuel Clarke’s parish, where accommodations in the 
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public liturgy could be made to ease his tender conscience."'^ Secondly, the 
general reception of Newton’s natural philosophy, as presented by Richard 
Bentley’s Boyle lectures, by Newton’s own General Scholium to the Principia, 
and by the published correspondence of Leibniz and Clarke, was that it tended 
to promote Christianity and support the Church. This was perhaps more a 
reflection of a belief among Low Church divines that natural philosophy itself 
might be conducive to religion, and of the popularity of Locke’s epistemology, 
rather than a wholesale endorsement of Newtonianism, but nevertheless it 
had powerful effects.^® It was also the way in which the cautious Newton had 
intended to present his system, apparently shorn of most of its clandestine 
heterodoxy. Even so, its appearance required the prompting of Bentley in 
1692 and the careful direction given to the reader by Roger Cotes ’s preface 
to the Principia in 1713.^' Finally, there was the revival in eschatological 
prophecy in the last two decades of the eighteenth century, in whose vanguard 
came Unitarian readers of Newton’s theology such as Joseph Priestley. This 
also paved the way for the widespread interest in Newton’s Observations 
among nonconformists in the nineteenth century. That movement, however, 
returned Newton’s theological works to controversy rather than saving them 
from it. 

Thus, Samuel Horsley, the High Church editor of Newton’s Opera Omnia 
(1779-85), which reprinted the Chronology and the Observations and pro- 
vided the first reliable edition ofNewton’s letters on the corruption of scripture, 
took Priestley to task: “It is probable too, that after the pains which I have taken 
to examine the writings and authorities on which [Newton’s] ancient chronol- 
ogy was founded, I am as well qualified, as Dr. Priestley, to judge of his talents 
in . . . subjects, which are not capable of demonstration. Now in these, I scru- 
ple not to say . . . that the great Newton went out like a Common Man.”^^ For 
Horsley, as for many other orthodox divines, the printing ofNewton’s theo- 
logical works was a way to reveal their inadequacy and thus to snatch away 
a weapon from anti-Trinitarian critics of the Church. While his unpublished 
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notes on Newton’s Chronology show respect for some of the corrections to 
historical dating that were made there, Horsley rejected Newton’s fundamen- 
tal reordering of Egyptian regnal dates and attacked his tendency to credit 
tendentious opinions without mention of more orthodox alternatives: “for the 
sake of doing credit to the Arian Doctrine by representing it as the oldest 
Christianity.”^"^ Some clerical authors felt it was acceptable to praise the style 
of Newton’s interpretation of prophecy, but few argued for the validity of the 
resulting chronology. George Bingham, rector ofPimperne, Dorset, for exam- 
ple, who was sympathetic to the premillenarian interpretation of prophecy 
set out by Newton, nevertheless suggested that “Sir Isaac Newton has many 
notions which even his authority can never recommend” and that “this great 
man confounds distinct periods, & died before he had revised his work.”^^ 
The inclusion in Horsley’s edition of some of Newton’s theological works, 
in particular his reprinting of Newton’s letters on Two Notable Corruptions 
of Scripture, eventually gave a new lease of life to discussions of Newton’s 
divinity among more orthodox divines. Horsley took the text of the discussion 
of I John 5:7 and I Timothy 3:16 from Newton’s own drafts, to which he had 
access among the papers of Jeffery Ekins, Dean of Carlisle, who had obtained 
them after Sykes’s death. Several of those who were later disturbed by the 
publication of Newton’s opinions beat a path to the door of Ekins ’s heirs, 
for example the great Scottish Presbyterian minister, Thomas Chalmers, who 
examined some of the relevant manuscripts in September 1833. Rather later 
than this, Newton’s first serious biographer. Sir David Brewster, corresponded 
with members of the Ekins family about the use of the manuscripts in their 
possession. Brewster had initially tended to view Newton as a pious and 
orthodox Christian, before realising that “it is now quite certain that Sir Isaac 
was a semi- Arian in his religious opinions, as had been long conjectured 
from his account of the two corruptions of Scripture.”^® The position that 
Brewster took in 1 855 was quite different from his earlier view that “I regret 
deeply that any thing which I have said in my Eife of Newton should be 
considered injurious to his Memory, or calculated to affect the interests of 
sound religion.”^^ Despite his intentions, therefore, the work of Horsley finally 
came to threaten the consensus about the irrelevance of Newton’s biblical 
criticism, but the effects of this did not really become apparent until the 
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mid-nineteenth eentury, onee Unitarian erities had begun to elaim Newton’s 
beliefs as an argument for the validity of their own faith. 

Even so, it was unnecessary for eighteenth-century critics of Newton’s the- 
ology to take refuge in the natural philosophy and scriptural exegesis of John 
Hutchinson, whose tenets seemed laughable to those, like Arthur Bedford, 
who had a competent knowledge of Hebrew. The Hutchinsonians, in any 
case, were more concerned with overthrowing Newton’s natural philosophy 
than with bothering about his divinity and their arguments in favour of the 
Trinity were often less than incisive.^® For many ofNewton’s readers, however, 
the principal attraction of his writings both in natural philosophy and theol- 
ogy lay in their anti-Trinitarianism. These included several leading figures in 
the Church of England, notably Edmund Eaw, Bishop of Carlisle, and his allies 
who themselves had doubts about the doctrine of the Trinity and for whom 
Newton’s letters on Two Notable Corruptions of Scripture, which “surrepti- 
tiously got into Print” in 1754, proved irresistible ammunition in the campaign 
to institute a fresh translation of the Bible as part of the doctrinal improvement 
of the Church.®*^ 

Yet neither Newton nor Clarke ever risked their careers for such a reforma- 
tion of the Church. According to Whiston, who was himself less cautious, the 
reason for this was that they believed that the prophecy of Daniel’s seventy 
weeks remained unfulfilled: “However, it is not impossible that such a Notion 
of a long future corrupt State of the Church soon coming on, according to 
the Scripture Prophecies, might be one Discouragement to Sir Isaac Newton"^ 
and Dr. Clarke's making publick Attempts for the Restoration of Primitive 
Christianity: as I confess my Expectation of the near approach of the Con- 
clusion of the corrupt State, and by Consequence of the Commencement of 
the State when Primitive Christianity is, by those Prophecies, to be restored, 
greatly encourages me to labour for its Restoration.”^' 

The reticence that led Newton to keep secret his views about the doctrine 
of the Trinity indeed did not derive principally from anxiety concerning pub- 
lication of his ideas about the two notable corruptions of scripture. Other 
more orthodox critics also doubted the authenticity of the verses examined 
by Newton. Thus John Mill, to whose massive attempt to gather up variant 
readings of the text of the New Testament Newton had him s elf contributed 
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during the 1 690s, noted the paueity of authentie manuseript witnesses to I 
John 5:7 and rehearsed more briefly the problems assoeiated with I Timothy 
3:16.®^ Riehard Bentley, who perhaps knew of Newton’s diseussion of I John 
5:7, also questioned the authentieity of the reeeived reading of that verse with- 
out easting doubt on the doetrine of the Trinity that it underpinned: “Arianism 
in its height was beat down without the help of that verse: and, let the fact 
prove as it will, the doctrine [of the Trinity] is unshaken.”^^ Newton’s eoneerns 
arose ifom the faet that for him the eorruption of the text of the Bible was one 
aspeet of a mueh broader perversion of the Christian religion, perpetrated by 
Athanasius and his followers in the fourth eentury. 

For Newton, the notion of the divine Trinity represented the eulmination of 
the human tendeney to eorrupt religion into idolatry. The survival of the true 
Chureh depended on the eorreet understanding of God, who ruled through 
his servants with undivided dominion over the ereated world, and its mani- 
festation in an appropriate form of worship.®"* The burden of the propheey of 
the seventy weeks might have foreed Newton to intervene publiely in debate 
about the doetrines of the Chureh at two moments, in 1687-91 and in 1709- 
1 3 . These were both times of tribulation for God’s people when it seemed that 
the eaptivity of the Chureh might begin again.®® In 1 687, Newton broke eover 
to defend the legality of the University of Cambridge’s refusal to admit the 
Benedietine monk, Alban Franeis, to an MA without taking the oaths. This 
was Newton’s first publie aet of deflanee to the regime of James II and its 
poliey of advaneing the rights of Catholies. Following James’s deposition in 
1688, Newton took up a university seat in the Convention Parliament, whieh 
eonsidered not only the sueeession but the right of the Chureh of England 
to perseeute dissenters. Less than nine months after the dissolution of the 
Convention, when fears were already mounting about the religious and theo- 
logieal disorder that might result from the Toleration Aet that it had passed, 
Newton sent the first of his letters to Loeke about two notable eorruptions 
of scripture, I John 5:7 and I Timothy 3:16. For a brief few months, Newton 
dared to think of allowing Locke’s friend, Jean Le Clerc, to publish a Latin or 
French translation of the work, before retreating under the mounting anxieties 
of the time.®® 

‘H Kaivfj ISiaOfjKr}. Novum Testamentum cum lectionibus variantibus, ed. John Mill, (Oxford, 1707), 
pp. 624, 738^9; Newton Correspondence, 3: 289-90, 303^, 305-8 (Newton’s “Specilegia Variantium 
lectionum in Apocalypsi,” whose whereabouts are described as unknown (p. 308), may be found at The 
Queen’s College, Oxford, MS 326, fols 2r-4v). 

The Correspondence of Richard Bentley, D. D., ed. Christopher Wordsworth, 2 vols (London, 1842), 
2: 530; cf. Whiston, Historical Memoirs, p. 101. 

Yah. MSS 14, fols 25, 173; 15.5, fol. 90r; cf. Newton, The Principia, trans. Cohen, Whitman, and 
Budenz, pp. 940-1. 

Cf. Yah. MS 10.2, especially fol. 14v. 

Jean Le Clerc, Epistolario, ed. Maria Grazia and Mario Sina, 4 vols (Florence: Olschki, 1987-97), 2: 
50-2; for Le Clerc ’s place in the circulation of critical ideas about the text of the Bible, see Maria-Cristina 
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Le Clerc’s copy of Newton’s work, written in Locke’s hand, was never 
returned. Le Clerc cited it anonymously in his contribution to Ludolf Kiister’s 
edition of Mill’s work on the Greek New Testament, published at Rotterdam 
in 1 7 1 0. Versions of it also circulated after Le Clerc’s death in 1 736, by which 
time the manuscript was incomplete.®^ One of these later became the basis 
for the first, inaccurate publication of the letters in 1754.®^ By then, reference 
to Newton’s conclusions had been incorporated into John James Wettstein’s 
great critical edition of the GreekNew Testament, published between 1751 and 
1752. This work was notable for its judgements about many of the manuscripts 
whose authority had been cited by earlier critics for establishing the text of 
the New Testament. Wettstein obtained information from a number of English 
informants, including those with Arian leanings, such as John Jackson of 
Leicester.®^ His distant cousin, Caspar Wettstein, who was librarian to the 
Princess of Wales, assisted in the search for manuscripts and spent some of his 
time trying to ferret out a complete text of Newton’s letters on the corruption 
of scripture, which for over a decade he had known might be found in the 
possession of the Conduitt family.^® Although the efforts of the Wettstein s 
may have been linked to Catherine Conduitt’s decision to approach Sykes to 
edit some of Newton’s unpublished papers, they did not succeed in making 
public a complete version of the Two Notable Corruptions of Scripture. 

Overt critics of Newton’s work were also alert to the possibilities provided 
by Le Clerc’s copy in Amsterdam and their actions may have influenced the 
fate of plans for the publication of the letters. Thus John Berriman, brother of 
William, on hearing of the manuscript If om a merchant in London in 1 73 8, pro- 
cured a copy of part of Newton’s text via an intermediary in Amsterdam, Ifom 
which he took a second copy that he deposited in the library at Sion College, 



Pitassi, “La notion de communication dans Texegese biblique de la fin du XVIIe siecle,” in Commercium 
litterarium, 1 600-1 750, ed. Hans Bots and FranQoise Waquet (Amsterdam: APA-Holland University Press, 
1994), pp. 35-50. 

Leicestershire Record Office, Conant MSS., Barker correspondence, vol. 2, letter 123A (Samuel Crell 
to William Whiston, 28 September 1736); a copy made from Crell’s copy of the manuscript survives at 
Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, Leiden, MS Semin. Remonstr. Bibl. 12. 

Two Letters of Sir Isaac Newton to Mr Le Clerc (London, 1754), pp. 13-14, recording that “the four 
first paragraphs of the Manuscript are lost.” 

On Wettstein, see C. L. Hulbert-Powell, John James Wettstein 1693-1754 (London: Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge [1938]); see also the references to Newton in Wettstein’s edition of the Greek 
New Testament, 2 vols (Amsterdam, 1751-2), 1: 185; 2: 335. For his contacts with Jackson and others, 
see Bibliotheek van de Universiteit, Amsterdam, MSS A 1 58 and Q 97. Wettstein had preached Le Clerc’s 
funeral sermon and his relative, James Wettstein, had overseen the sale of Le Clerc’s books, see Catalogus 
librorum. . . turn manuscriptorum. Doctissimi atque clarissimi viri Joannis Clerici (Amsterdam, 1735). 
Wettstein may also have been responsible for placing Le Clerc’s copy of Newton’s letters to Locke in the 
library of the Remonstrant Seminary in Amsterdam, see Sir David Brewster, Memoirs of the Life, Writings, 
and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, 2 vols (Edinburgh, 1 855), 2: 338. 

™ BL, MS Add. 32,415, fol. 388, Hopton Haynes to Rev. John Caspar Wettstein, 17 August 1736. Cf. 
Bibliotheek van de Universiteit, Amsterdam, Mss A 168 (especially A 168(a), which mentions the search 
for a complete text of Newton’s letters in March 1752), A 170, and J 97 (letters to J. J. Wettstein from 
England, 1748-1752). 
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London. The information that he gathered in this way was used to identify 
Newton’s authorship of eertain arguments more preeisely and deployed in 
further attaeks on his seholarship, in particular on his reliance on inaccurate 
Latin translations of Greek sources.^* 

There had also been a second occasion when Newton had considered pub- 
lishing his letters to Locke. In around 1709, he commissioned Hopton Haynes, 
an employee at the Mint who shared his anti-Trinitarian sentiments, to trans- 
late what he had written about 1 John 5:7 into Latin. The manuscript title-page 
of this work bore the putative imprint “Amsterdam. 1709.”^^ The years around 
the end of the first decade of the eighteenth century were difficult ones for 
Newton and his closest disciples. After the Tory election victory of 1710, the 
liberties that had been won for religious dissenters in 1 689 seemed to be under 
increasing threat. Moreover, tfom 1708, Whiston began to draw attention to 
himself as a critic of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity and a proponent 
of further reformation in the Church. Whiston attempted to involve both 
Samuel Clarke and Newton in the debate that he conducted with Archbish- 
ops Tenison and Sharp and Bishop Lloyd during 1708 and 1709.^^ It seems 
likely that this exchange prompted Newton to reconsider the publication of 
his letters on the scriptural authority for the doctrine of the Trinity. Haynes 
later remarked of his translation that “I know S'" Isaac intended them for the 
Press, and only waited for a good opportunity.”^^ Yet Newton hesistated. Both 
Whiston and Clarke knew of Newton’s attack on the authenticity of 1 John 
5:7 by 1719.^^ But although Whiston had obtained a copy of the letters by 
1738, it seems unlikely that he had extensive physical evidence of Newton’s 
beliefs during his mentor’s lifetime.^^ John Berriman claimed that Whiston 
had told him that Haynes’s translations would have been printed “if he had 



John Berriman, Oeog k(pavspco6ri aapKi. Or, a Critical Dissertation upon I Tim. Hi. 16 (London, 
1741). This book was the printed version of Berriman’s Moyer lectures, delivered in 1737-8. A copy now 
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his intermediary as Rev. John Kippax. Elsewhere Berriman suggested that Wettstein had assisted Kippax 
while he was in Amsterdam: see his letters to J.J. Wettstein, 26 March and 20 July 1741, Offentliche 
Bibliothek der Universitat Basel, MS Ki. Ar. 154, numbers 6-7. It may have been Daniel Waterland who 
communicated queries that were based on Berriman’s work to another of his clients, John Mawer (see 
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Greek Text, I Tim. in. 16. . . Now First Published on Occasion of Sir Isaac Newton ’s Two Letters to Mr. Le 
C/erc (York, 1758). 

Yah. MS 20. 

BL, MS Add. 24,197; Gloucestershire Record Office, Lloyd-Baker Mss [D 3549], box 74, bundle 9; 
Northamptonshire Record Office, Finch-Hatton Mss 2623-5. 

Nlh\s\.on, Historical Memoirs .,pp. 15-17. 
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NlhxsXon, Historical Memoirs .,p. 100. 
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not blabb’d it out, [that Sir] Isaac was [the] Author of [them].”^^ Newton did 
reveal hints of his heterodox ideas about God in the General Scholium that 
he added to the second edition of the Principia in 1713, in the process sup- 
porting Clarke’s arguments, published in The Scripture-Doctrine of the Trinity 
during the preceding yearJ® Controversial though Newton’s published views 
were, they stopped short of spelling out the implications for the Church of his 
beliefs about the nature of God.^*^ Newton therefore chose to keep his own 
counsel about the past and future of true religion, despite the dangers that 
confronted his friends and the threat of a return to the persecution of dissent. 
Curiously, the exposure of his genuine opinions was thus left to the divines of 
the eighteenth-century Church of England. Their rhetorical and intellectual 
triumph over the arguments favourable to Arianism in Newton’s published 
works effectively consigned his treatment of the historical development of the 
doctrine of the Trinity to the margins of debate. 

The extent of the failure of Newton’s published writings and of the pro- 
nouncements of his followers to sustain belief in the seriousness and impli- 
cations of his heterodoxy can be gauged from some early nineteenth-century 
comment on Newton’s treatment of the Two Notable Corruptions of Scripture. 
In the context of the debate following the Unitarian Toleration Act of 1813, 
which repealed the restrictions that had been incorporated into the legisla- 
tion of the late seventeenth century, a number of churchmen discussed the 
question of Newton’s attitude to orthodox doctrine. Dr. Routh, then a mere 
twenty-three years into his sixty-three year reign as President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, argued that it was “probable, that [Sir] Isaac Newton has not 
expressed his disbelief of the Trinity in his Letter to Le Clerc . . . and ... I think 
it very unlikely, he would commit him s elf on this head.”^^ Henry Phillpotts, 
Prebendary of Durham, dismissed the information about Newton’s heresy to 
be found in the writings and memoirs of William Whiston as “suspicious evi- 
dence, which cannot now be enquired into, as it rests solely on the affirmation 
of parties long since dead” and denied the validity of the “hearsay testimony” 
by which Unitarian writers from the late eighteenth-century had attempted to 
co-opt Newton to their cause. 

Thomas Burgess, Bishop of St David’s and later Bishop of Salisbury, was 
especially keen on the argument that Newton’s failure to publish his letters 
on the Two Notable Corruptions of Scripture implied that he had had doubts 
about the implications of his case concerning the biblical foundations of the 



Sion College Library, London, Ms. ARC L 40.2/E 39, fol. Iv. 

™ Stewart, “Seeing through the Scholium.” 

See Newton, The Principia, trans. Cohen, Whitman, and Budenz, pp. 940-1 . 

** M.J. Routh to Thomas Burgess, 6 October 1814, Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS Eng. Lett, c.138, fols. 
35-6. 

Phillpotts to Thomas Burgess, 24 February 1816, Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS Eng. Lett, c.138, fols. 
5-6. 
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doctrine of the Trinity. Without the testimony of Brewster and the evidence 
from Newton’s manuscripts that he uncovered, it thus remained possible to 
pretend that “if the Unitarians have no other proof of that great man’s being 
on their side of the question than his having once doubted the authenticity of a 
text, supposed to support or declare the doctrine of the Trinity, the expression 
of which doubts he afterwards suppressed, they are not entitled to reckon him 
amongst their number.’’*^ 

For over a hundred years, therefore, the defenders of the doctrine of the 
Trinity managed to limit the effects of Newton’s criticism through a successful 
combination of scholarship and ridicule. Their actions, together with his own 
reticence, made it plausible to regard Newton’s doubts about the doctrine of the 
Trinity as an irrelevant or misguided sideshow to his achievements in natural 
philosophy and natural theology. The fragmentation of ideas that resulted from 
the failure to publish clear statements of Newton’s theology before 1727 was 
exploited after his death. Beliefs that Newton had held were recast, either 
as dangerous and partisan interpretations of his work, or as the errors and 
delusions of a near-senile mind. Newtonian natural philosophy was sanitised 
to become a weapon that could from time to time be deployed by the Church 
in its own natural theological attacks on sceptics or freethinkers.^^ Newton’s 
name was thus co-opted for causes that were only partly his own and protected 
as far as possible from abuse by heterodox writers. As part of that process, 
the more shocking of Newton’s ideas were subjected to sustained criticism 
from orthodox churchmen. Newton’s published anti- Trinitarian writings were 
discredited so efficiently that it became hard for late eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century commentators to believe that the great mathematician and 
natural philosopher could really have written them. When his authorship was 
established, they wondered instead whether he could really have meant what 
he seemed to say. Daniel Waterland and his allies had performed the task of 
answering Newton remarkably well. 
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Isaac Newton has traditionally been revered as a great natural philosopher and 
mathematician. More recently, he has been uncovered as an adept alchemist 
and theologian. Less well known is the fact that, in addition to these accom- 
plishments, he was also a legal expert, an historical litigator who used any 
evidence at his disposal to indict historical malefactors for their crimes. With 
regard to his scientific work, this fact would be of minimal relevance except 
that Newton was occasionally called upon to defend his originality, prior- 
ity, and all-round superiority over enemies such as Robert Hooke, Gottfi-ied 
Leibniz, and the Jesuit critics of his theory of light and colours. Histori- 
ans, most notably Frank Manuel, have argued that, under pressure, Newton’s 
uncompromising treatment of his competitors resulted Ifom a psyche ruined 
by a tough, and perhaps unloving, Puritan upbringing. When provoked by 
the less than adulatory attitudes of his addersanes, Newton’s behaviour usu- 
ally manifested itself in a detailed and emotional investigation of the way his 
enemies had been Ifaudulent and generally immoral. Newton was doubtless 
in possession of a dysfunctional personality but the analysis in this paper 
suggests that his destructive, litigious modes of attack owe their structure to 
the standard exegetical techniques deployed privately in his investigations of 
the early Church. At the same time, his experiences of success and failure in 
the late seventeenth century undoubtedly informed his understanding of the 
political and religious controversies of the fourth century. * 

* See Frank Manuel, A Portrait of Isaac Newton (Cambridge, Mass: Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, 1968), chaps. 1,7, 11, and 15. 1 would like to thank Moti Feingold, Justin Champion, Jim Force and 
Mats Fridlund for comments on earlier versions of this paper. 
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While Newton lived and worked in a contemplative setting ostensibly far 
removed from the political ferment of Restoration England, college life was 
by no means divorced from the external events that unfolded in the reigns of 
Charles II and James II. Although he was situated in the ivory tower of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he was aware on a daily basis of the ways in which the 
Restoration Established Church was reinforcing many of the older forms of 
doctrine and worship. In September 1660, for example, John Ray described 
the return to Trinity of the master, Henry Feme, and a number of fellows as 
the “old gang” who had returned everything to the situation as it was in 1 64 1 , 
“viz., services morning and evening, surplices Sundayes and holy days, and 
their eves, bowing, going bare and fasting nights.” A year after Ray departed 
the college in 1 662, John Pearson became Master of Trinity, a post he would 
hold for nearly a decade. He urged that postgraduate students rigorously study 
patristic literature and stressed the significance of the earliest writers in his 
influential Expos/fion of the Creed of 1 659. Beyond the local political environ- 
ment at Trinity, theological texts provided an equally rich source for Newton’s 
awareness of politico-religious issues and he was well briefed to examine early 
Church controversies in the editions of the ecclesiastical historians.^ 

Individuals of all religious persuasions agreed that a good way to under- 
stand contemporary English politics lay in a proper reading of the political 
events and doctrinal disputes of the fourth century. More than any period 
except the times of Christ himself, the gradual instantiation of Christianity as 
the state religion (from the conversion of Constantine in 3 12 to the acceptance 
of the Athanasian Creed as orthodoxy at Constantinople in 381) served as a 
focus for early modern concerns over the relationship between church and 
state. In the light of what had taken place in the early Church, and considering 
the terrible events of the civil wars and Interregnum, what was the proper con- 
nection supposed to be between the Restoration monarchy and the Anglican 
Church? What, indeed, was to be the proper field of the established religion — 
that is, what sorts of believers and practices were to be comprehended or 
embraced under the heading of Anglicanism? To what extent if at all should 
the state church ‘tolerate’ those outside its swallow? What punishments should 
be meted out on those that refused to conform to Anglican rituals and how 
far could the head of that Church go in this direction before he or she became 
a rank persecutor? From the opposite side, what sort of moral, religious, or 
political obligation was there on nonconformists to publicly worship accord- 
ing to the established Church? Was it hypocritical to publicly profess the state 
religion while keeping one’s real religious beliefs private? The rich body of 



^ R. W. T. Gunther, The Further Correspondence of John Ray (London, 1928), p. 17. For Cambridge 
reforms in the wake of the Restoration, see J. Gascoigne, Cambridge in the Age of Enlightenment: Science, 
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textual matter that had been preserved from the fourth eentury — evidenee that 
was badly tainted aeeording to the unorthodox — ^provided a rich resource for 
understanding the nature and origin of orthodox trinitarian Christianity for 
both Anglican and Roman Catholic apologists as well as for assessing the 
proper demeanour of the individual sovereign.^ 

In the reign of Charles II, Anglican controversialists generally made their 
reputations by assailing either the idolatry of Catholicism or the ungratefully 
schismatic tendencies of dissenters. Although anti-Trinitarians and their doc- 
trines were resisted in the 1640s and 50s by orthodox Anglicans, and indeed 
by nonconformist Calvinists such as John Owen, it was not the central topic 
of concern until the reign of the Catholic king, James II. The great contro- 
versies over the status of the Godhead were unleashed by James’s Declaration 
of Indulgence in early 1687 after which his subjects were freer than they had 
been for more than three decades to express their religious opinions in wor- 
ship and print. This liberty spawned the acres of print devoted to the nature 
of the Trinity, the status of Scripture and the history of the Church that pro- 
vide the background to Newton’s own attack on the orthodox accounts of 
fourth-century controversies. While there has been a great deal of scholarly 
interest in the theological issues that were debated in this decade following 
the Declaration, there has been little detailed analysis of the early modern 
historical accounts of the personages and events involved in the early Church 
disputes."^ 

As a context in which to examine Newton’s own analysis of the early 
church, I examine two orthodox Restoration histories of the life and actions 
of Athanasius in which Athanasius is held up as the heroic formulator and 
guardian of orthodox Christianity. As the title suggests, Newton’s “Paradox- 
ical Questions concerning the Morals and Actions of Athanasius and his 



^ For the Restoration Church of England, see I. M. Green, The Re-establishment of the Church of England, 
1660-1663 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978) and J. Spurr, The Restoration Church of England, 
1646-1689 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1991) For general works and collections on persecution and 
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4 vols (London: Allen & Unwin, 1932^0); O. Grell, J. Israel, and N. Tyacke, eds. From Persecution 
to Toleration (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989); O. Grell and R. Scribner, eds, Tolerance and 
Intolerance in The European Reformation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996); J. C. Laursen 
and C. J. Nederman, eds. Beyond the Persecuting Society: Religious Toleration before the Enlightenment 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1997); J. Coffey, Persecution and Toleration in Protestant 
England, 1558-1689 (Harlow: Pearson, 2000) 
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used to describe antitrinitarian positions beginning in the late 1680s. For general histories of antitrinitarian 
writings and the treatment of antitrinitarians, see R. Wallace, Antitrinitarian Biography, 3 vols (London, 
1850); J. H. Colligan, The Arian Movement in England (}A?inchQ?.iQr. Manchester University Press, 1913); 
H. J. McLachlan, Socinianism in Seventeenth-Century England (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1951); 
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Followers,” probably written in the 1690s, was a sustained attack on such 
histories. Newton wrote as a committed antitrinitarian who believed that the 
Established (trinitarian) Church should tolerate those, such as Newton himself, 
who dissented from this orthodox doctrine. As it happened, the Restoration 
Anglican establishment did not accept the anti-Trinitarian heresy and the fact 
that they were pariahs, at least as unwelcome as atheists or Catholics, was 
reinforced by the so-called Toleration (1689) and Blasphemy (1698) Acts. 
Fiowever, for Newton, any state that persecuted harmless (i.e. non-seditious) 
strands of faith within its own confines showed itself to be un- or even anti- 
Christian; such an approach was likely to extirpate followers of the true faith. 
Secondly, Newton’s view that state religions were for the maintenance of civil 
and ecclesiastical order, and were not relevant to private religious conscience, 
underpin his treatment of the fourth century controversies. Nobody — and cer- 
tainly not the civil magistrate — could really know the inner beliefs of another 
person and, as a consequence it was absurd, as much as unchristian, to perse- 
cute individuals for their private religious views. Finally, Newton took stan- 
dard Protestant histories and their exegetical techniques, and turned them in on 
orthodox Protestantism itself He argued that Athanasius had devised ortho- 
dox history for his own self-serving purposes long after the central events 
between the Council of Niceea in 325 and his own deposition at the Council of 
Tyre in 335. However, detailed forensic examination of the period and of the 
central texts of the time showed that there was no reference to the appalling 
events Athanasius described when there should have been. This methodology 
was standard Protestant evidence-from-absence exegesis for detecting appar- 
ent Catholic frauds but Newton was not afraid to draw from Roman Catholic 
histories and apologetics when it suited him.^ 



The Threat oe Anti-Trinitarianism 

Seventeenth-century antitrinitarian writings could take many forms and indi- 
vidual writers invariably drew from different strands in attacking orthodox 
positions. For example, one could show by an analysis of Scripture that various 
pro-trinitarian texts were either absurd or interpolations that did not exist in 
the earliest Greek manuscripts of the New Testament. This was especially 
relevant in the wake of Richard Simon’s wide-ranging analysis of ancient 
Biblical manuscripts in the late 1670s and 1680s. Often allied to this sort of 
analysis was a propensity for antitrinitarian writers to present a minimalist 
credal formulation that they claimed had been induced from the unprejudiced 
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examination of Scripture. In the political turmoil of England in the 1 640s, 
an unprecedented opportunity arose to promulgate these views and orthodox 
writers assailed the rise of the subordinationist heresy that owed its rise to the 
writings of Faustus Socinus. Although many of the anti-Trinitarian writers 
were not strictly Socinians, the general label was attached by orthodox writ- 
ers to anyone who overly downgraded the status of Christ or who allowed too 
much sway to human reason in interpreting Scripture. Doctrinally, Socinians 
denied the existence of Christ before his incarnation and held that he had 
been exalted to the right hand of God and made worthy of worship because he 
had deliberately humbled himself and died on the Cross. His role in human 
redemption was derived from his exemplary moral behaviour. Equally abhor- 
rent doctrines, held by most anti-Trinitarians, included the denial of predes- 
tination (and of eternal torment), of justification by faith alone, of original 
sin, and of the resurrection of the body. As a consequence of their vision of a 
godly state in which views like theirs could be allowed to exist, if not thrive, 
virtually all antitrinitarian writers — Socinian or otherwise — called for a state 
and/or church policy that precluded the persecution of individuals for their 
religious beliefs.^ 

Across Europe, anti-Trinitarianism was detested in protestant states as 
much as Anabaptism or popery. In England, freedom of worship for deniers 
of the Trinity was not available to individuals at any point in the seventeenth 
century and the state officially sanctioned their persecution. In 1646, John Bid- 
dle denied the divinity of the Holy Spirit before parliament and was placed 
under arrest for five years. Nevertheless, he managed to produce a number 
of works that covered issues such as the basic creed deducible from Scrip- 
ture, the doctrine of the Father-Son relationship in the Early Church, and the 
incomprehensibility and absurdity of the orthodox understanding of the Trin- 
ity. Biddle’s texts were seminal contributions to the debate in England and 
were to be significant once more when republished in 1691 at the height of 
a renewed controversy on the topic. In 1648, however, parliament passed the 
Blasphemy Act that technically sentenced to death “without benefit of clergy” 
anyone who promoted (and then failed to repent) antitrinitarian notions. When 



* See J. Champion, ‘“Aeceptable to Inquisitive Men’: Some Simonian Contexts for Newton’s Biblical 
Criticism, 1680-1692,” in James E. Force and Richard H. Popkin, eds, Newton and Religion: Context, 
Nature, and Influence (London: Kluwer, 1 999), pp. 77-96. For mortalism and Newton’s psychopannychism 
(the doctrine that the soul sleeps after death until God awakens it), see James E. Force, “The God of 
Abraham and Isaac (Newton),” in James E. Force and Richard H Popkin, eds, The Books of Nature and 
Scripture (London: Kluwer, 1994), pp. 179-200 and, in general, see the classic work by Norman Burns, 
Christian Mortalism from Tyndale to Milton (Cambridge, MASS: Harvard University Press, 1972). For the 
variety of meanings of “Socinianism,” both as a contemporary label and as a doctrine, see G. Reedy, The 
Bible and Reason: Anglicans and Scripture in Seventeenth-Century England (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1985), pp. 119-26 and, especially, J. Marshall, “Locke, Socinianism, ‘Socinianism’ 
and Unitarianism”, in M. A. Stewart, ed., English Philosophy in the Age of Locke (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 2000), pp. 111-82. For persecution and toleration of antitrinitarians, see Coffey, Persecution and 
Toleration, pp. 52, 99-102, 1 14-5. 
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Presbyterians were removed en masse from parliament, a second Blasphemy 
Act reinforcing the previous attitude to antitrinitarianism of all kinds was 
passed in September 16507 

After the Restoration, when Charles II reasserted the dominant role of 
the Church of England, dissenters (especially Baptists and Quakers) were 
liable to severe penalties. Although very few antitrinitarians were persecuted, 
burning for the heresy of denying the Trinity remained on the statute books 
as a technical punishment until 1678. More broadly, the stress on the use 
of reason in private study of the Bible, coupled with an emphasis on sola 
scriptura and exegesis by means of a literal meaning that was accessible to all 
sane and literate members of the laity, meant that some mainstream Anglican 
controversialists such as William Chillingworth were denounced as overly 
Socinian. Moreover, aside from the anti-Trinitarian works that were produced 
infrequently in Poland and the Netherlands by authors such as Christopher 
Sand, Jonas Schlichting, Johannes Volkel, and Johann Crell, any text that 
promoted a radical credal minimalism (and as a consequence, a tolerationist 
approach) was liable to be condemned as Socinian or antitrinitarian.* 



Arianism in Restoration England 

Although “Socinianism” was the most threatening branch of antitrinitarian- 
ism, another form of the heresy had reared its ugly head during the middle 
of the seventeenth century. This derived from the views of the early fourth 
century priest Arius, whose opinions are known largely through the three ora- 
tions against the “Arians” written by their arch-enemy Athanasius. For Arius, 
the Son was created (and not begotten, as stated in the Nicene Creed) by God 
ex nihilo before and in a different way from all other creatures. Before his 
incarnation, he was a pre-existent Word or Wisdom of the Father, God’s min- 
ister on Earth, and the means by which the rest of creation was brought into 
being. The Son is neither co-eternal, co-essential, nor consubstantial with the 
Father although he is divine and, indeed, a lesser God. Arius and his immediate 



^ See, inter alia, John Biddle, Twelve Arguments drawn out of Scripture against the Deity of the Holy Ghost 
(London, 1647) and Biddle, The Faith of One God, Who only is the Father; and of One Mediator between 
God and Men, Who is only the Man Christ Jesus (London, 1691.) See Williams, Radical Reformation, 
passing and M. Wiles, Archetypal Heresy: Arianism through the Centuries (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1996), pp. 58-60. For Biddle, see McLachlan, Socinianism, pp. 163-212, and, for the “Ordinance of the 
Lords & Commons assembled in Parliament, for punishing Blasphemies and Heresies, of May 2 1648,” 
see Wilbur, Unitarianism, p. 192. 

^ In general, see M. Watts, The Dissenters: From the Reformation to the French Revolution (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1978) and, for persecution in Restoration England, see Coffey, Persecution and 
toleration, chaps. 2 and 7; M. Goldie, “The Theory of Religious Intolerance in Restoration England,” in 
Grell et al.. From Persecution to Toleration and G. Schochet, “Samuel Parker, Religious Diversity and the 
Ideology of Persecution,” in R. Lund, ed.. The Margins of Orthodoxy: Heterodox Writing and Cultural 
Response, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), pp. 119-48. 
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followers believed that their opinions were to be found in Seripture (espeeially 
in the Johannine prologue) and were part of the authentie Christian tradition. 
They critieized interpreters sueh as Athanasius who elevated the status and, 
indeed, substanee of Jesus to that of God the Father and termed them “Sabel- 
lians” (i.e., those who believed that the persons of the Godhead were modes 
of one Being.) On the other hand, Athanasius and his supporters eharged that 
Arius allowed so mueh diversity within the Godhead that he was both guilty 
of polytheism and — sinee God alone was the one ‘true God’ aecording to the 
Arians — of idolatry. In addition to being heretieal per se, Arianism and its 
variant suecessors gained a reputation in the early modern period for being 
ineomprehensible and incoherent. For the purposes of this essay, it is important 
to note that Arian doctrines were preferred by a number of fourth century 
bishops as well as by the supposedly arch-persecuting Emperors Constantins 
(337-61) and Valens (364-78.)*^ 

Seventeenth-century heresy hunters argued that a revived Arianism was one 
of the most pernicious perversions that could be imagined although they were 
not always careful to distinguish it from other anti-Trinitarian positions. As 
such, the term ‘Arian’ and ‘Arianism’ functioned in many works as a general 
label of abuse as much as did Socinianism. However, scholars also mounted 
a detailed assault on its tenets. For example, the Cambridge Platonist Ralph 
Cudworth argued that there was an intimate connection and coherence between 
the Platonic and Christian trinities. In an effort to distance the former from 
any quasi-subordinationst doctrine such as Arianism, which was condemned 
by Cudworth and others for maintaining a creature-God, Cudworth contended 
that there were no created hypostases in the orthodox Platonic variety. Any 
intimation that either of the second or third hypostases were created from the 
first was a form of corrupt neo-Platonism. Cudworth did not deny that there 
were distinctions of status within the Platonic Trinity although he claimed that 
this was not equivalent to the Arian position. For him, the Nicene formulation 
of homoousios (same or identical essence, nature, or substance) related not 
to numerical identity but to essence alone. On this showing, the ante-Nicene 
Fathers were both more Platonized and more faithful to Scripture than was 
Arius although many of Cudworth’s contemporaries, such as Theophilus Gale, 
argued that the subordinationist elements within the Platonic trinity had led 
to Arianism.’® 

® Wiles, Archetypal Heresy, pp. 5-17 and 52-60. 

Cudworth, The True Intellectual System of the Universe (London, 1678) and Gale, Court of the Gentiles, 
ptIII, The Vanity of Pagan Philosophy Demonstrated, (London, 1677). Archetypal heresy, pp. 62- 

9; Sarah Hutton, “The Neoplatonic roots of Arianism: Ralph Cudworth and Theophilus Gale,” in Lech 
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Polish Academy of Sciences, Institute of Philosophy and Sociology: PWN, Polish Scientific Publisher, 
1983), pp. 139^5; and, more generally, W. B. Hunter, C. A. Patrides, and J. H. Adamson, Bright Essence: 
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While Cudworth’s System became one of the focal points for historical and 
doctrinal discussions about the origin of the Trinity and, indeed, for discussing 
other Platonic elements within the New Testament, the proper relationship 
between the orthodox Church and state was more readily approached through 
histories of the early church. Eirenicists cited Constantine the Great’s plea 
just before the Council of Nicsea in 325 that disputing over abstruse issues 
should not be the cause of a schism in the Church. Others pointed to the 
need at the end of the fourth century for Theodosius and his successors to 
impose orthodoxy on a Church that was menaced by heretics, schismatics, 
and the external power of the Goths. On the whole, orthodox Protestants and 
Catholics, bound by many similarities in doctrine, believed in a basic story that 
stressed the wisdom and generosity of Constantine, the man whose conversion 
to Christianity had resulted in the Roman Empire embracing Christianity as 
the state religion. Thereafter, the fates of the diabolic and crafty Arius along 
with his persecutory followers were contrasted with the miraculous survival 
and final triumph of Athanasius, the great orchestrator of orthodox trinitarian 
Christianity. Against all odds, the saint had safeguarded the true understanding 
of the Nicene Creed during the hard years of his banishment and persecution 
at the hands of the ‘Arian’ Emperors, Constantins and Valens. Nevertheless, 
seventeenth-century antitrinitarians believed that this entire history and the 
basic evidence on which it rested was a pack of lies devised by Athanasius 
and institutionalized by his corrupt (and largely Catholic) followers." 

The Unitarian Controversy 

After years of suffering from persecution by the state and the established 
church, dissenters benefited Ifom a Declaration of Indulgence that was pro- 
claimed on 4 April 1687 by the Catholic king, James II. This proclamation 
summarily suspended the penal laws and the Test Acts that discriminated 
against Catholics and dissenters. James admitted that it had proved impos- 
sible to “reduce these kingdoms to an exact conformity in religion” while 
he claimed that “it hath of long time been, our constant sense and opinion 
(which upon diverse occasions we have declared) that conscience ought not 
to be constrained, nor people forced into matters of mere religion.” In the 



refer to a hypostatical unity of the Godhead implied something that was common or substructural to all 
three elements of the Trinity. For many, this appeared to differentiate inadequately between the parts of the 
Godhead and, to counter this difficulty, some proffered a notion of three hypostases though this view, as 
we shall see, was held to commit the opposite offence and was susceptible to the accusation of tri-theism. 
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two years of his reign thus far, Protestants had beeome suspieious of James’s 
Catholieising praetiees in the universities, government and army, and worries 
about a new European Catholie axis had been bolstered by Louis XIV’s Revo- 
eation of the Ediet of Nantes in 1 685. Yet although many dissenters distrusted 
James’s goals and non-parliamentary proeedures in announeing his aims, the 
Deelaration effeetively eheeked the extent of Angliean power and provided a 
spaee to diseuss issues of toleration and ehureh doetrine. For anti-Trinitarians, 
it opened up an opportunity to print pamphlets and books that would last for 
virtually a deeade, spanning the Glorious Revolution until being stifled by the 
Blasphemy Aet of 1698.*^ 

Before the Deelaration issued by James, there was little in the way of a 
sustained, printed, antitrinitarian attaek on orthodoxy in English. As Wiles 
points out, this is presumably why George Bull’s Latin Defence of the Nicene 
Faith of 1685 was direeted at Sand’s Nucleus. However, one of the first to take 
advantage of the new publishing opportunity was William Freke (or Frere), 
who professed to be an “Arrian” in his Vindication of the Unitarians of 1687. 
Freke adopted the eonventional anti-Trinitarian pose of elaiming that he had 
become disillusioned with the conventional doctrine of the Trinity after hard 
study and after making a list of several passages in Scripture, “neither liking 
giddy Tradition; nor the tricks of wresting several Texts.” Freke cited appar- 
ently pro-Trinitarian passages to show that the Son was nowhere asserted to 
be co-equal with the Father while Christ had appeared in the Old Testament 
as an angel bearing the name of God. Christ had to be an inferior mediator to 
the Father because his ministerial power had been given to him by a greater 
being while nowhere in Scripture did it enjoin Christians to worship the Holy 
Ghost. Finally, having described 1 John 5:7 as unintelligible even if the pas- 
sage were not itself spurious, Freke rehearsed the standard anti-Trinitarian 
point that if one professed allegiance to the Trinity one also had to believe in 
transubstantiation. 

Stephen Nye’s Brief History of the Unitarians made a much larger impact 
than did Freke ’s pamphlet. Nye, rector of Little Hormead for four decades until 
1719, composed the text in the form of four letters to a “Friend,” i.e., Thomas 
Firmin, sponsor of most of the anti- Trinitarian texts that appeared in the 1 690s. 
Firmin had apparently left the letters with “a Gentleman, a Person of excellent 
Learning and Worth” (Henry Hedworth) who composed a letter in response to 
Nye’s texts. In his first letter, Nye outlined a history of general antitrinitarian 
(“Unitarian” or “Socinian”) belief, beginning with the Nazarenes, Ebionites, 

Coffey, Persecution and Toleration, pp. 187-91, esp. 188; J. Miller, “James II and Toleration,” in E. 
Cruickshanks, ed., By Force or Default? The Revolution of 1688-9 (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 1989); and S. Trowell, “Unitarian and/or Anglican: The Relationship of Unitarianism to the Church 
from 1687-98,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 78 (1996), pp. 77-101. 
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and others. Nye then deseribed the eorruption of authentie Christianity by 
Trinitarians. The remaining letters discussed texts objected against anti- 
Trinitarians in the Old and New Testaments and a litany of allegedly pro- 
Trinitarian passages were then either re-interpreted, so as to make more sense, 
or rejected as later additions.''* 

In the first letter, Nye affirmed that Christ was “a Man, the Son, Prophet, 
Messenger, Minister, Servant, and Creature of God; not himself God.” Unfor- 
tunately, the earliest writings of the Nazarenes, Ebionites, and others — all 
originally adhering to similar beliefs the socinians were lost, destroyed by the 
Arians and Catholics, so that evidence from the earliest times was lacking. 
Nye reported that Socinians believed the “Apostolick Doctrine of one God” 
survived an attempted persecution by Pope Victor in 1 94 only to be replaced 
by the intermediate Arian doctrine in which “the Father is indeed before the 
Son and Holy Spirit, in Time, in Dignity, and in Power, yet that the Word, 
or Son . . . was generated or created some time before the World, and was the 
Father’s Servant and Minister in making the World.” After Niceea promoted 
the doctrine of homoousios, orthodox Christians accepted the equality and 
eternity of the Son and the Holy Spirit with the Father by unity of wills, sub- 
stance, and nature. It was these later impositions, especially the Athanasian 
Creed, to which Nye obj ected and he argued that the original Nazarene, Arian, 
and Nicene creeds now only thrived in the Netherlands and Transylvania, as 
well as in some Islamic countries. At the end of the Nye’s text, Hedworth 
responded that the letters proved that “the Doctrine of the Trinitarians is no 
necessary or fundamental Doctrine of Christianity” and that it was “unjust and 
unchristian, to lay the Unitarians or Socinians under any Penalties or Forfei- 
tures, upon the account of their Doctrine” and “Trinitarians ought to own the 
Unitarians for Christian Brethren, and behave themeselves towards them as 
such.”'^ 

Orthodox efforts to counter the antitrinitarian assault received a blow when 
William III announced in September 1689 that he wished to set up an Eccle- 
siastical Commission to investigate the possibility of altering the liturgy and 
canons of the Anglican Church so as to facilitate the comprehension of dis- 
senters. This would then go before the Convocation with the prospect of it 
being passed as law by parliament. The Athanasian Creed itself came in for 
hostile scrutiny Ifom some commissioners and Arthur Bury’s irenicist Naked 
Gospel was published in 1 690 in support of a much simpler credal form. In his 
short history of the doctrine. Bury - Rector of Exeter College, Oxford -cited 
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Constantine’s warning before Niesea that it was not worth disputing over the 
nature of the Godhead and argued that belief in the Triune Godhead was not 
demanded of Christians in the time of Justin Martyr. Theodosius, and then 
papal authority had effeetively sileneed debate on the issue by foree after the 
Couneil of Constantinople in 381 but now Protestants were doing the same 
thing under the eover of “mystery.” Bury offered a history in whieh all ortho- 
doxy sinee Nierea was attributed to the unlawful usurpation of eeelesiastieal 
power by Cathodes, the Athanasian doetrine being a “Roman” notion that was 
as unworthy of study as the Arian. Arius’s doetrines had been supported by 
a number of subsequent eouneils while Athanasius had been eondemned and 
banished by Constantine and by subsequent Emperors, on many oeeasions. 
In time, Athanasius made interest with the pope and used his wiles to help 
the pope and the ignorant Western Chureh gain eeelesiastieal power. Finally, 
the “Consubstantialist” Theodosius put the matter beyond dispute. Unsurpris- 
ingly, Bury’s text was ordered to be burnt by the University’s Convoeation in 
August, 1690, and the hapless Reetor was foreed out of offiee having beeome 
mired in aeeusations and eounter-aeeusations of eavorting with female ser- 
vants of the eollege.'® 

Apart from Bury’s efforts to smooth the path to eomprehension, the affair 
had beeome more eomplieated thanks to a further intervention by Nye and 
a response from William Sherloek that had oeeasioned yet another reply by 
Nye. As a minister in the Chureh of England, Nye’s Brief Notes urged eom- 
prehension for antitrinitarians within the Chureh. Arguing for a eredal mini- 
malism and making a plea that Christians should be judged on whether they 
led an exemplary life, he reiterated the view that the Trinity expressed in 
the Athanasian Creed was an ineomprehensible and unscriptural absurdity, 
imposed by devious and popish eleries for their own deviees. In response 
William Sherloek, a non-juror, suggested that the author of Brief Notes was 
aetually opposed tout court to the eentral doetrines of Christianity and that, 
in any ease, the Trinity was not so difiieult to grasp. Sherloek developed the 
idea that the three persons of the Trinity made up a union of people who 
were eonseious of eaeh others’ thoughts. The mathematieian John Wallis also 
joined in the debate and argued that one eould eoneeive of the relationship 
between the three persons from a modalist point of view. There were many 
examples of something being triune from one perspeetive and a unity from 
another, for example, the three dimensions that made up a eube.'^ 

** A true Son of the Church of England [Bury], The Naked Gospel, etc, (Oxford, 1690), pp. 29, 31, 37- 
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Replying to Sherlock’s original Vindication, whose history of fourth century 
creeds and events was based substantially on the work of Charles IPs chaplain 
William Cave, Nye greatly expanded the Brief Notes into a work entitled The 
Acts of the Great Athanasius and made stock anti-Trinitarian remarks about 
textual problems concerning the Trinity. Although brief, his demolition of the 
morals and actions of Athanasius constituted perhaps the most serious critique 
in English up to that point and turned conventional views such as those of 
Cave on their head, whose work is dealt with in the second part of this paper. 
That readers might be worried that this tale was completely inconsistent with 
that promoted by Sherlock in his Vindication concerned Nye but he argued 
that a “Judicious Person” could satisfy himself without a laborious search of 
the historical record. Although Sherlock defended Athanasius against Nye’s 
criticisms of his conduct in his Brief Notes, Nye pointed out that Athanasius 
was frequently condemned in councils of the period and a contrary doctrine 
promoted. Sherlock might believe that his “for the most part good, honest. 
Catholic Bishops” had been pressured into acquiescence at these councils 
by Constantins but then he was caught on the horns of a dilemma: either 
Athanasius was really as bad as Nye had claimed and as vicious as the councils 
had said he was, or all Sherlock’s “good, honest Catholick Bishops were a pack 
of the greatest Villains in nature, in condemning a Person whom they believed 
to be most innocent, and a Doctrine which they held to be fundamental and 
necessary to salvation.” Nye finished by referring to the “fair Tale” Sherlock 
had woven from the work of “that accurate and faithful Historian Dr. Cave.”'* 

Paradoxical Questions Concerning Athanasius 

The debate over the Trinity gathered pace in the 1690s, fuelled by a continuous 
stream of antitrinitarian writings, by new arguments for toleration from writers 
such as John Locke, and by the deist threat posed by people like John Toland 
whose Christianity not Mysterious of 1 696 seemed to the orthodox to owe a 
great deal to the tenets in Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
and his Reasonableness of Christianity. The High Church Anglican, Robert 
South, set his sights broadly, denouncing both Sherlock’s mutual conscious- 
ness theory and the appeal to reason offered by the latitudinarian Archbishop of 
Canterbury, John Tillotson. Tillotson him s elf published some pro-Trinitarian 
sermons in 1693 although he was unhappy with the use of non-Scriptural 
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terms and shortly before his death he announeed that he wished Anglieans 
could be rid of the Athanasian Creed. The suspect epistemology underly- 
ing Locke’s stream of publications came to the attention of divines such as 
Edward Stillingfleet, who pointed to the heretical implications of Locke’s 
ideas of substance and identity and of his general approach to Scripture. As 
for Locke himself, he does not seem to have been overly concerned with the 
study of patristics but rather made detailed analyses of pertinent passages in 
Scripture. Having read most of the major anti-Trinitarian writers during his 
exile in the Netherlands between 1683 and 1689, it is entirely unsurprising 
that he and Newton should have quickly fallen into discussing antitrinitarian 
themes — albeit with great caution — when they met in late 1689.*^ 

Whatever prompted Newton to reject orthodox Trinitarianism, he seems 
to have placed a premium on reading primary texts — whether patristic works 
or Scripture itself The specifics of his anti-Trinitarian stance were derived as 
a result of immersing him s elf in these texts although he was aware of stan- 
dard antrinitarian writings such as those of Sand, Johannes Crell, and Georg 
Enyedi. His theological notebook, containing notes Ifom the 1680s and 90s, 
demonstrates that he was acquainted with many different sorts of doctrinal, 
controversial, and historical material. Newton’s brand of antitrinitarianism, 
apparently developed early in his research, was radically subordinationist but 
with discernible Arian and Socinian strands. As to the former, he held that 
Christ was the pre-existent divine logos, an intelligent being who was made 
flesh and took on the form of a servant. It was this being and not a human soul 
that suffered on the Cross although, in a more Socinian vein Newton argued 
that it was for his obedience and sacrifice that Christ had been exalted by God 
to sit on His right hand. This action also made it right that Christ, previously 
merely the Son of God, could now be worshipped as the Lord or as the slain 
Lamb of God, without committing the sins of idolatry or polytheism. What- 
ever power was enjoyed by the Son was originally donated Ifom the Father 
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and indeed Newton at all times eontrasted the absolute power and dominion 
of the true God with the derivative charaeteristics — whieh God willing, may 
include power and dominion — of the Son.^'^ 

Like many anti-Trinitarians, Newton argued in a number of places that ante- 
Nicene Fathers such as Justin Martyr and Tertullian had been subordinationists 
and had believed in Christ’s pre-existence. Flowever, he believed that pagan 
ideas were imported into Christianity and gave rise to heresies such as the view 
that the Logos was originally immanent in the Father and then later “generated” 
as a Son. Likewise, a physicalist interpretation of the relationship between 
Father and Son that stressed identity of substance instead of similarity of power 
and dominion was heathen and mistaken. As Newton put it in “Paradoxical 
Questions concerning Athanasius,” the Nicene Council, “in decreing y^ Son 
homousios to y® ffather understood that he & y® father were two substances 
of one nature or essence as Curcelleeus & Cudworth have proved beyond all 
cavils.” When Flosius and others translated the Nicene term into Latin “to 
propagate a notion of a singular substance” it became unius substantiae, and 
in translating this language back again into Greek they “affirmed that there 
was but one hypostasis of y'^ ffather son & Floly Ghost, as you may see in y® 
letter of the Council of Sardica.”^' 

The language of hypostasis was fatal to the unity of the church because it 
gave rise to “a difference between y® Greeks & Latines, the Greeks suspecting 
the Latines of Sabellianism for holding one <singular> hypostasis or substance 
& y*^ Latines suspecting the Greeks of Arianism for holding three hypostases.” 
The physicalist interpretation became orthodoxy in the Latin West, giving rise 
to gnostic errors such as the view that the Son’s substance was “entirely” the 
substance of the Father, that it had been a part of the Father’s substance from 
eternity and, finally, that the Son’s substance was generated by the unitary 
Deity being riven in two. The West was irrevocably Sabellian by the time 
of the Council of Sardica in 343, their opinion being that the Son was a 
Aoyo^’ IwhiafieTog' or inward mind, that is the attribute of y® hypostasis of 
y^= Deity.”^^ 

After Constantius’s death in 361, in Newton’s account, many “homoou- 
sians” (such as Athanasius) denounced others of their own kind as Sabellians 
for their adherence to the language of one hypostasis and instead they reintro- 
duced the language of homoousios. Yet the original meaning of homoousios 
at Nicsea had not been “same substance;” according to Newton, at the time it 
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had denoted either “a substanee arising from the substanee of another thing by 
partition, eruption, eiHux or emanation, or else it signifie[d] a substance like 
another substance.” The first was the vulgar notion, the second the meaning 
agreed by the Council. However, afterwards it came to mean an “undivided 
substance <totally common to> the ffather & Son: & this indeed is y^ proper 
signification of una substantia but never was y® signification of homousios 
till y® Sabellians made it so.” Further evidence from the pro-Arian historian 
Philostorgius, who related the “matter of fact” about the Nicene formulation, 
convinced Newton that some of the bishops had subscribed to homoiousios 
in writing, indicating that the general understanding at Nicrea had been that 
homoousion meant “like substance.” Indeed, by the time of Milan (355) and 
Sirmium (357), the eastern bishops had convinced the western bishops that 
the “Greeks” in the East had subscribed to homoiousios and that the Latins 
had misinterpreted the Nicene Creed. According to Newton, the western bish- 
ops examined the Nicene subscriptions and found them to be as the Greeks 
had claimed, but later Athanasius and his allies rewrote history, reintroduced 
homoousios instead of hypostasis, and made out that those who had subscribed 
to homoiousios at Nicrea had done it fraudulently. This was to make Constan- 
tine and other onlookers fools for letting them get away with it but Newton 
concluded that “it has been y® constant practise of y® Catholicks to cry out 
fraud at every thing w‘^*’ makes against ‘cm before they know whether it be so 
or not & thereby they have corrupted all history.”^^ 



The Council of Nic^a 

The radical nature of Newton’s history of fourth century Christianity and 
its doctrines is best understood by setting it beside orthodox accounts. Two 
texts from the Restoration period exemplify Anglican approaches to the com- 
plex amalgam of lives, doctrines, and events of the fourth century. The first, 
composed in 1664 by Nathaniel Bacon was a document that blamed the 
Catholic Church for hijacking trinitarian Christianity but that nevertheless 
concentrated its fire on the Arian heresy. The second, by William Cave, and 
published in 1 683, was less critical of Catholicism and became the most influ- 
ential general account of the topic in the following decades. In Bacon’s History 
of the Life and Actions of St. Athanasius, he noted that God had made Con- 
stantine a Christian at the same time as the heresies of Arianism and popery 
had made their appearance upon the stage. Bacon defined “moderate” Arians 
as believers in homoiousios (that the Son was Tike’ the Father in essence 
and substance) and, with many of his contemporaries, described followers of 
Arius as “Eusebians” after the Arian sympathizer Eusebius of Nicomedia. 
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He briefly diseussed the important Meletian sehism, eaused by the refusal of 
Peter, bishop of Alexandria, to admit Meletius to eommunion on the grounds 
that Meletius had allegedly offered ineense to heathen gods during the per- 
seeutions of Christians. Meletius ereated a separate ehureh, the self-styled 
Chureh of the Martyrs, whieh constituted the “first example of a separation or 
schisme meerly upon that point of Church government, without any difference 
at all in point of Doctrine.” Later the Meletians would become Arian.^^ 
According to Bacon, Arius himself began to dispute about the Trinity with 
Alexander, Peter’s successor in the Alexandrian see, but the priest had “not 
onely the ignorance of the times to favour him, but the corruption of nature, and 
the Devil and all to help against the true understanding” of basic Christian prin- 
ciples. The bishop condemned Arius’s apparent denigration of Christ, while 
Arius accused Alexander of Sabellianism, and the bishop was forced to call a 
synod at Alexandria to decide the issue. It found against Arius whereupon he 
and some other “unstable” characters refused to subscribe to the council’s deci- 
sion. Fleeing to Palestine and then to Nicomedia, Arius met up with his friend 
Eusebius (of Csesarea, the historian of Constantine’s life and deeds) who influ- 
enced Constantine to call another council at Alexandria. This council failed 
to achieve unity in the Church and, in 325, an exasperated Emperor called the 
famous Council at Niceea where the youthful Athanasius supported Alexander 
against Arius and disputed with him about the Trinity. This Council devised 
the eponymous creed asserting that the Son and Father were homoousios (later 
translated by Western theologians as “consubstantial”) and, despite the recal- 
citrant bishops Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis of Niceea refusing to 
subscribe (“being insnared in the Arian Principles”), this Council excommu- 
nicated and banished Arius along with some of his followers.^^ 

For Cave, Arius was a key element in the devil’s strategy to exterminate 
traces of authentic apostolic Christianity. He went along with the schism 
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set about by Meletius, who from the beginning “vomit[ed] up nothing but 
railings against Peter and his sueeessors.” A Libyan by birth — a eountry Cave 
denounced as “fruitful in monstrous and unnatural Productions” — Arius was 
a man “of a subtle and Versatil Wit, of a turbulent and unquiet Head, but 
which he vail’d with a specious Mask of Sanctity.” Having criticized Sand’s 
Ecclesiastical History for painting an overly rosy picture of contemporary 
sympathy for the Arian cause. Cave then described how Alexander had won 
election to the see of Alexandria. The ‘Arian’ historian Philostorgius reported 
that Arius had received more votes but had stepped aside for Alexander, but 
Cave dismissed as highly unlikely. As for Arianism itself. Cave believed that 
Arius had got this from the Alexandrian Platonists. He cited Cudworth to the 
effect that the authentic Trinity had originally asserted three divine hypostases 
but that the “Junior Platonists” had “stretched” the differences between them 
in order to make the third hypostasis the “immediate soul of the world” and 
to distinguish this view from that of Christianity. This doctrinal variation 
between hypostases was imbibed by Arius ’s tutor, Lucian, and passed on to 
the pupil.^® 

Cave related how Arius ’s “impious and pernicious Principles . . . were 
speedily entertain’d by Persons of loose and instable Minds” and he noted 
that Arius “diffus’d the Venom” at every gathering where he was allowed to 
preach. Alexander’s gentleness was no match for the crafty priest and “the 
stubborn Heretick was not to be wrought upon by Arts of Kindness.” Cave 
cited Athanasius’s De Synodis Armini et Seleuciae noting that just before 
Nicsea, Arius wrote a letter to Alexander “seem[ing] to smooth over things 
with a plausible Gloss ... yet in fine, [it] plainly declar’d that the Son is neither 
Eternal nor Co-eternal, nor Co-essential with the Father.” At Nicsea, Constan- 
tine brought in the help of the entire Church, men “venerable for their Age, 
and their Confessions, and constancy in the Faith; for the gravity of their Man- 
ners; the Wisdom, Fearning, and Reason of their Arguments and Discourses.” 
Arius, on the other hand, dragged in with him a retinue of insolent disputants 
“to retard and intangle the Proceedings of the Synod.” Of the orthodox, “none 
behav’d himself with more smartness and accuracy than Athanasius 

When the Arian case was heard before the judicious Emperor, they “rep- 
resented their Propositions in such general Terms, and were so subtle and 
deceitful in their Explications, that the Fathers thought they could never par- 
ticularly enough provide against them.” Indeed, Arius seemed to grant what- 
ever was put forward by the orthodox, agreeing in deliberately vague terms 
that Christ was God, was naturally of God, and was the power, image and 
wisdom of the Father. It was against this “Crafty and Fraudulent shifting” that 
the Fathers devised the homoousios compromise. According to Sozomen, this 
compromise was almost universally accepted but, according to Philostorgius, 
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the Arian party only agreed at the behest of Constantia, Constantine’s sister 
and an Arian sympathiser. They did not, however, eonsent to the deposition 
of Arius. Even in subscribing to the confession, as Cave had it from “their 
own historian” Philostorgius, they did it by “Arts of Treachery and Deceit, 
reserving to themselves their own Sence, and subscribing not opoouCTLOs but 
opoLOUO'Los, not that the Son is of the Same but only of a like Essence with 
the Father.” The council banished Arius, along with the deacon Euzoius and 
two others, but treated Meletius more gently, “his fault being not Heresie but 
Schisme only.” He was allowed to keep the title of bishop, and those Meletians 
already ordained were admitted to communion, but henceforth the succession 
of Meletian bishops was to be chosen by the people and ratified by the Bishop 
of Alexandria. Eusebius of Nicomedia did not fare so well and — having been 
charged by Constantine with communicating with his rival Eicinius, plotting 
against him, and engaging in persecution — was exiled to France.^* 

Relying on a report in Sozomen, Cave next told how the public “became 
passionately clamorous” for the election of Athanasius to replace Alexander, 
when the latter died soon after Niceea, “publickly putting up their Petitions to 
God in that behalf, continuing in those Devotions day and night.” However, 
Philostorgius reported that Athanasian supporters coerced Egyptian bishops 
into voting for him and that Athanasius then forged letters to Constantine on 
behalf of the people of Alexandria. According to Sozomen, the Arians, in a 
“spiteful and groundless” calumny, claimed that Athanasius had been chosen 
in secret and against custom by only six or seven bishops. For Cave, this was 
all libel: “There needs no dispute, who are to be trusted in this Matter, whether 
profess’d and sworn Enemies, whose Custom was, to support their Cause by 
Arts of craft and falshood, or those who were themselves present at the Action, 
and made their publick Protestation, while the thing was but lately done.” In 
fact, as Gregory of Nazianzen proved, Athanasius’s elevation to the bishopric 
was “not as his intruding Successor, by Force and Slaughter . . . but after a 
Divine and Apostolick manner.” Athanasius was also technically too young 
to hold such an exalted office but “it was thought fit it seems for once, to 
dispence with the rules of Ecclesiastick Discipline.” The Arians now decided 
to unite against him and brought in the Meletians to their side.^^ 

Soon after Athanasius’s appointment, Arius and Euzoius found some expe- 
dient to return ifom banishment as (slightly later) did Eusebius of Nicomedia 
and Theognis, who had allegedly pretended to retract their opposition to the 
Nicene Creed. According to Bacon, these men “proved ever after persecutors, 
not only of Athanasius, but all others that held the Nicene faith.” Athana- 
sius was now forced to deal with some business at Mareotis concerning one 
Ischyras, who was acting as a priest without authority, and he sent his pres- 
byter Macarius to sort it out. At the same time, Eusebius of Nicomedia asked 
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Athanasius to accept Arius for communion but was rebuffed. Having wormed 
his way back into the Emperor’s affections, Eusebius began to agitate Con- 
stantine against Athanasius and, (according to Cave) “by crafty Insinuations,” 
succeeded in persuading him to write to Athanasius, requesting him “in a pos- 
itive and peremptory manner” to readmit Arius. Athanasius refused, saying 
that the Catholic Church could not hold communion with a heretic, whereupon 
Eusebius began, as Bacon put it, to insinuate that Athanasius “was a prag- 
matical fomenter of strifes and dissention amongst the Churches.” According 
to Cave, Eusebius resorted to “downright Methods of Fraud and Falshood” 
in convincing the Meletians to send their own bishops to Constantine’s court, 
armed with grave accusations against Athanasius. In turn, Athanasius sent 
two of his own men to the Emperor in order to win back his affections; this 
action succeeded in turning Constantine against the Meletian accusers but 
Athanasius was requested to answer the charges in person. 

At court, Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis continued to attract nefar- 
ious people to their cause, such as those Bacon denounced as the “court- 
loving” Arian bishops, Valens of Mursa (Esseg) and Ursacius of Singidunum 
(Belgrade.) Cave remarked that Eusebius “set his Engines on work for pro- 
moting the Arian Cause” and put up some Meletian bishops to spreading 
false rumours about Athanasius; accordingly, they used the case of Ischyras 
to weave their sordid tale. According to Athanasius, he had sent Macarius to 
Mareotis to find out what was going on and to summon Ischyras to answer vari- 
ous allegations but Ischyras was too sick to comply and, in any case, denied the 
things he was alleged to have done. Somewhat nebulously in Cave’s account, 
Ischyras ’s father told his son to “shift for himself’ whereupon he sought help 
from the Meletians and fled to Nicomedia, “the usual Refuge of discontented 
Persons.” Here, having allegedly been promised a bishopric of his own by 
Eusebius, he and the Meletians devised a plan against Athanasius. In addition 
to charges of treason and illegality regarding Athanasius’s appointment to the 
bishopric, they accused Athanasius of ordering Macarius to break the com- 
munion chalice, of overturning the altar, of burning the Bible, and, finally, of 
burning down Ischyras’s house. Constantine heard these accusations in person 
in early 332 and exonerated Athanasius, condemning his enemies as “wicked 
Wretches.”^* 

Soon afterwards the Meletians wrote to Constantine repeating the charges 
against Athanasius and adding that he had also organised the murder of the 
Bishop of Hypsele, Arsenius. For good measure, the Meletians produced 
evidence in the form of a dead man’s hand, ostensibly that of the alleged 
victim. Constantine found this charge impossible to ignore and arranged for 
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his half-brother, Dalmatius, to investigate. Athanasius sent a deacon to inquire 
into the whereabouts of Arsenius, “whom with much ado he found to be 
alive and well”, dispatching Macarius to inform the Emperor of what he 
had found. The Emperor, according to Cave, “wondring at mens immoderate 
boldness and confidence,” told Dalmatius to stop the proceedings and to banish 
Athanasius’s accusers. Constantine told Athanasius that the Meletians were 
merciless, “wicked and execrable Persons . . . men hardned in Impiety, and 
who attempted the greatest Absurdities meerly to gratifie Envy, Emulation, 
and a seditious Mind.” Eusebius nevertheless prevailed upon the Emperor to 
call a council at Cresarea, a place and people Bacon claimed were “over- 
run with Arianisme,” to be presided over by Dalmatius. However, Athanasius 
did not appear, suspecting that it was biased in favour of the Arians and his 
enemies had no trouble in convincing Constantine that this was due to rank 
disloyalty. 



Tyrian Convictions 

Athanasius’s non-appearance at Cresarea irked Constantine who, armed with 
yet more Meletian charges of sedition and persecution, decided to hold a new 
set of proceedings at Tyre in 335. While Macarius was forcibly brought to the 
synod by soldiers, Athanasius declined to appear at first, fearing that the gath- 
ering was irrevocably prejudiced against him. In the end, he turned up with an 
entourage of forty-seven Egyptian bishops “as Witnesses of his Integrity, and 
Advocates of his Cause.” To Cave, the proceedings merely treated Athanasius 
as a criminal on trial and he was charged with vice, immorality, impiety, and 
profanation. Accusations of disobedience and threatening behaviour (due to 
the size of his retinue) were thrown in for good measure. His plucky defend- 
ers managed to score some points of their own, such as accusing Eusebius 
of Cresarea of idolatrous behaviour under the Diocletian persecutions, but 
the court went ahead and heard all the charges except those of treason and 
sedition. Along with Callinicus, the Meletian bishop of Pelusium, Ischyras 
testified against Athanasius. Ischyras asserted that he had been chained and 
thrown into prison while Callinicus claimed that he had been deposed by 
Athanasius for failing to communicate with him. Cave related that these and 
other things reported by Philostorgius must have been dismissed for lack of 
proof because they were barely mentioned in any of the records. 

The next charge was that Athanasius had “offered violence” to a woman, 
“a common strumpet” according to Bacon, and had assaulted her despite her 
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VOWS of chastity. Having “entertain’d Athanasius into her house,” as Cave 
put it, he had allegedly “violently forc’d her into lewd Embraces.” Before this 
charge was laid on him, however, Athanasius had “smelt something of the 
Design” and brought one of his presbyters, Timotheus, to take his place dur- 
ing the questioning of the woman. When Timotheus, interrogating the woman 
as if he were Athanasius, asked her whether he had ever been at her abode 
and had tried to attack her, she replied, “stretching out her hand, and pointing 
to him with her finger, yes, yes, you are the man, who forcibly press’d upon 
me, and stain’d my Chastity and my Honour, adding, as in such cases is usual, 
both the time and the place.” Cave reported that Athanasius him s elf then came 
forward and asked her who was behind this slanderous plot but was overruled 
by a “clamorous Answer, that they had greater Matters against him to be 
examin’d, and for which they had Evidence beyond all Exception.” According 
to Sozomen, this passage was too “light and immodest” to be included in 
the records of the Council though the “Arian historian” Philostorgius turned 
the story the other way round and made Athanasius complicit in a plot along 
with the woman. In this version, under Athanasius’s “direction,” the woman 
“charg’d her great Belly upon Eusebius of Nicomedia . . . who by a much like 
strategy, brought it to light.” With regard to Philostorgius ’s credibility. Cave 
warned: “how much stress is to be laid upon his Relations, especially when 
levell’d against the Catholick Party, the judicious Reader needs not be told.”^"* 
The following accusation was potentially the most serious. Cave termed it 
the “Tragy-Comick Scene of Arsenius the Melitian Bishop” although the pro- 
ceedings relating to it Bacon called it “an uncouth charge of a stranger nature.” 
As we have seen, Athanasius’s enemies had charged him with the murder of 
Arsenius, and with cutting off his right arm, claiming that this had been done 
for magical purposes “to make use of it in Arts of diabolick Conjurations.” 
Cave drew If om Sozomen ’s account to suggest that the reason behind the affair 
was that Arsenius had “fallen under some great Irregularity,” had been asked 
to appear before a court to answer these charges, and had then disappeared. 
John, the leader of the Meletians, had used this opportunity to hide Arsenius 
with a presbyter of a monastery in Thebais called Pinnes. At this point, the 
Meletians had shown off the amputated hand and the news had quickly come to 
the ear of Constantine who put Dalmatius on the case. From Athanasius’s own 
account in his Apology against the Arians, a text that provided the vast maj or- 
ity of information concerning this and other episodes relating to Athanasius’s 
career after Nicsea, Cave narrated how Athanasius had sent one of his dea- 
cons to find Arsenius who had been missing for some years. The deacon 
found the location of the monastery where Arsenius had been hiding but 
“the Bird was flown,” Pinnes having conveyed Arsenius by raft down to 
lower Egypt. However, Athanasius’s supporters brought Pinnes and another 
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accomplice before the Governor of Alexandria and there the miscreants con- 
fessed their their kidnapping Pinnes, as Pinnes himself admitted in a letter to 
John.^^ 

At the Tyrian trial itself, Athanasius ’s accusers duly brought out the hand “at 
which,” Cave related, “a great shout was made in the Synod, many believing it 
to be true, and others, that nothing could appear to the contrary.” Athanasius 
then asked the judges whether any of them knew Arsenius by sight. Whether 
he had “persuaded” Arsenius to turn up at Tyre, having discovered him hid- 
ing in the town, or — having previously been warned to keep out of sight by 
the Meletians — ^Arsenius had appeared out of curiosity to see how the case 
would go, Athanasius then produced a man that was confirmed as Arsenius 
by those competent to decide. In a phenomenal tour de force, Athanasius the- 
atrically “turn[ed] back the man’s Cloak, and shew[ed] them one of his Hands; 
and after a little pause, to give them time to suspect it might be the other hand, 
he put back the other side of the Cloak, and shew[ed] the other.” Cave con- 
tinued: “Thus ended the Plot, not more to the Pleasure and Satisfaction of 
the Innocent, than to the shame and Confusion of the Guilty, amongst which 
John the Meletian Bishop, the main Contriver of the whole Scheme, is said to 
have slunk away in the Crowd.” Others continued to lambast Athanasius for 
being a conjuror, arguing that he had used his magic to cast a mist over the 
eyes of the council and they incited members of the assembly to tear him to 
shreds although he was saved by the civil power. Once the affair had sehled 
down, some of the Meletians defended their conduct by saying that one of 
Athanasius’s bishops had caused Arsenius ’s house to be burned down and had 
forced Arsenius to be whipped and imprisoned. When Arsenius escaped if om 
his incarceration, and had not been seen again, murder at the hands of his per- 
secutor had been a reasonable inference. Cave concluded his account of this 
episode by pointing out that Arsenius had subsequently written to Athanasius 
affirming his own orthodoxy and John himself, “repenting of what he had 
done, confess’d the injuries that had been done to Athanasius, and reconcil’d 
himself to him, as himself witnessed in his Leher to the Emperor.”^® 

Two other indictments were outstanding against Athanasius. Concerning 
his supposedly illegal elevation to the bishopric of Alexandria, and the perjury 
of those who elected him, the charge was made that he had failed to convince 
local bishops that he had cleared himself of accusations against him and had 
then put them in prison. Yet for Cave, evidence recorded in Athansius’s works 
made it clear that he had been elected by the popular consent of the Alexandrian 
people and that “his entrance upon it was so far ifom being entertained with 
Tumults and Murmuring, that it was celebrated with popular Triumphs and 
Thanks to God.” The other charge concerned his treatment of Ischyras and 
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the accusations against Athanasius and Macarius were all dismissed. Ischyras 
could not have been ministering at the altar when Macarius arrived since he was 
ill in bed, the place was not a church but a farm-house, and catechumens were 
then in the place so the Eucharist could not have been administered. Witnesses 
confirmed that Macarius had not broken the communion cup, overturned an 
altar, or burnt a Bible, and they testified that Ischyras’s entire story was “forged 
and fabulous.” In fact. Cave continued, Ischyras had then gone on to confess 
the entire plot in Ifont of six presbyters and eight deacons who put their 
names to the deposition. He claimed that he had been forced to do it by some 
Meletians and knew nothing of any wrongdoing by Athanasius, wishing only 
to be admitted into orthodox communion.^^ 

Newton as Litigator 

These were complex matters and Newton needed great skill and not a lit- 
tle courage to overturn the orthodox account. As usual, his most powerful 
argument was that Athanasius acting in monumental self-interest, had only 
propounded his version of events much later in his career. The standard story, 
as we have seen, was that Athanasius refuted the accusations of his enemies at 
Tyre by producing Arsenius alive and by pulling out Arsenius’s hands for all 
to see. However, Newton “suspected” this story because no one mentioned it 
in the periods that followed. When Athanasius called a council at Alexandria 
some years later, he wrote a “large and elaborate” letter to the world defend- 
ing himself against the proceedings there. Yet there was nothing of the dead 
man’s hand nor of Arsenius’s appearance at Tyre in this letter, nor in a letter 
that pope Julius wrote to the Eastern bishops defending Athanasius, nor even 
in the two lengthy letters that he and over two hundred and fifty bishops wrote 
from Sardica in 343. They mentioned that Arsenius was then alive but 

they do not say that he <appeared alive at Tyre> tho that one thing had it been 
true would have been more to y*^ purpose than all the rest which they say. They 
do not so much as say that they or any of them had seen him alive, or that they 
had any witnesses of his being alive as they might <(and surely would)> have 
done had he been seen alive before all y® world at Tyre. 

The key point for Newton was that, in these same letters appearing in Athana- 
sius’s own second Apology and in other writings by his Ifiends, they told the 
tale differently “as if the accusers produced before y^ Council not a dead man’s 
hand but a dead body & Athanasius produced against them not Arsenius alive 
but his letter only.” The accusers “were so far from being shamed that the 
Council notwithstanding the Letters proceeded to condemn Athanasius for 
the murder.”^^ 
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The Council of Sardica, of 343, in a letter to the Church of Alexandria, 
related how the Council of Tyre had commanded the dead body of Arsenius to 
be laid before it and from this evidence it had clearly been this object and not 
a “magical salted” hand that had been inspected. For the forensic specialist 
this was crucial: “In cases of murder tis usual to have dead bodies viewed 
for passing judgment upon them; & this was done in y® Council, that by y® 
features & other marks & wounds & testimony of those who knew Arsenius 
or had seen his body at y'^ time of y® murder & buried it & dug it up again 
the Council might be satisfied whether he was murdered & how.” Newton 
concluded that “to sham y^ proceedings of the Council some Jugler (for I 
will not say sorcerer) has transformed y'^ whole body into a magical hand.” 
Similarly, and “by the same Art,” the letter of Arsenius had been transformed 
into the man himself Even in the letter Athanasius and his bishops wrote 
from Alexandria, the only evidence insisted upon was Arsenius’s epistolary 
testimony to the Council of Alexandria: “This they wrote five years after y® 
Council of Tyre when things were fresh in their memory & contrary stories 
were not yet invented.”^^ 

All parties agreed that Athanasius was forced to leave Tyre, although the 
reasons given for his flight differed markedly from one onother. Newton could 
not conceive why Athenesius would have been banished at all if Arsenius had 
appeared at Tyre. His punishment was comprehensible only if there had been 
a dead body rather than a letter. Yet that the Council did condemn Athanasius 
as a murderer was agreed by the testimony of Athanasius and his friends, not 
merely at the councils of Alexandria and Sardica, but also both in the letter 
from the Eastern bishops to Pope Julius and the Council of Antioch and in 
the letter the same bishops wrote “to the world” after returning from Sardica. 
What was one to make of this? The letter was the only grounds Athanasius and 
his friends had for their story that Arsenius was alive but according to Newton: 

had they known where he was or where any witnesses were w‘^’* had seen him as 
they would have known of multitudes had he been seen by all the world at Tyre 
they would have sent for him or the witnesses & had them in readiness at their 
Councils to satisfy all their party & made a greater noise about such evidence 
than about a Letter w‘^'’ no upright Court of Judicature would allow for any 
evidence at all. And yet I cannot find that in all their endeavours to overthrow 
y'^ Council of Tyre they ever pretended to have so much as one living witnesse 
who had seen Arsenius alive. 

There was more evidence, if one looked closely enough, for Athanasius’s 
friends complained that the Council of Tyre proceeded against him despite 
the evidence of the letter and had exiled him as a murderer. But in that case, 
both sides agreed that Arsenius had not been seen alive at the council; the one 
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arguing that the council was rotten and had banished Athanasius despite the 
evidence of the letter; and the other that he had actually committed the crime. 
The Eastern bishops constantly, Newton pointed out, kept up their view that 
the evil deed had in fact taken place; “for my part,” Newton wrote, “I can more 
easily believe what both parties affirmed in that age before newer stories were 
invented: then that y® Bishops of all y'^east should condemn Athanasius for 
merdering a man who appeared alive before them in y® midst of y® Council 
<& owned himself to be Arsenius> & was known by many there; and be 
able to satisfy Emperor Constantine & the eastern nations of the justness 
of <such a> sentence.” For when Athanasius appealed against the decision, 
“the Emperor heard the cause over again between Athanasius & y'^ Eegates 
of y® Council & he & the east were satisfied in their proceedings.” In that 
case, the entire story about the proceedings at Tyre that had been handed 
down to posterity was a fable “unknown in those times and therefore invented 
afterwards. And I suspect Athanasius to be y® inventor of it because he tells it 
first of any man in his second Apology written in the Wildernesse at the same 
time that he broached y^ story of y'^ death.” If Athanasius “knew it to be fals 
(as he did if it were so) then he was not imposed upon by others, but told it 
upon others & so is y® Author.”"^' 

Three more key pieces of evidence now demanded Newton’s attention: the 
first was the letter written by the priest, Pinnes, to John, the Meletian bishop, 
confessing his sheltering of Arsenius in the monastery; the second, the noto- 
rious letter, allegedly composed by Arsenius himself, written to Athanasius 
before the Council of Tyre; and the third, the confession of Ischyras witnessed 
by a number of presbyters and deacons. As for the last, Newton carefully dis- 
mantled the authority of Ischyras ’s letter absolving Athanasius of the crimes 
alleged against him. Again Newton “suspected” the text, this time because “it 
looks as if contrived rather for the interest of Athanasius then that of Ischyras, 
& seems more like a formal recantation or certificate then a Ifee Tetter, & also 
conteins a ridiculous story.” No one in their right mind would try to secure false 
accusers or witnesses by forcing and beating them and “were a false accuser 
or witness so procured tis not likely that after his discovering the knavery 
he would go on in accusing or witnessing as Ischyras did to y® end. Could a 
beating bout make Ischyras so hearty in the cause?” Why too, had Athana- 
sius not secured Ischyras ’s confession before witnesses? “Would Athanasius 
send up & down y® world to seek Arsenius & not accept of Ischyras when 
he offered to come in, but content him s elf w‘^ a bare letter? These things,” 
Newton pontificated, “don’t consist.” Nor was it above suspicion that the letter 
contained witnesses for “witnesses are never set to Tetters. They are set to 
no sort of writings but such as are designed for evidence in legal proceedings 
& therefore shew that the author of this letter designed it for evidence.” So 
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Athanasius “designed by those witnesses to make it evidence for Athanasius 
against Ischyras. For there was no need of such evidence against any body 
else.”^^ 

To Newton the letter, unsigned by any of the witnesses alleged to be present, 
was bizarre: would anyone, he asked, “call his friends together to be witnesses 
to a writing & not make them set their hands to it? If Ischyras wrote this Letter 
he either designed it for evidence or he did not. If he did not he would have 
made no mention of witnesses. If he did he would certainly have caused them to 
set their hands to it.” Newton surmised that it appeared to have been written by 
somebody else “who had a mind to give credit to it by witnesses, but knew not 
how either to procure or counterfeit their hands.” Nor were any witnesses ever 
called to prove the truth of the letter at the following councils of Alexandria, 
Rome, and Sardica. If no effort had been made to get the letter authenticated 
at Tyre then this betrayed a guilty conscience and, if such an attempt had been 
made and witnesses unsuccessfully sought to vouch for its contents, then 
this proved the letter false. To Newton the whole thing was a farrago and “So 
impudent a case as this was scarce ever brought before a civil Magistrate.” Nor 
had anything like this ever been allowed in ecclesiastical courts, except at the 
Council of Alexandria where Athanasius personally presided over the synod. 

Athanasius’s escape from the charge of adultery was dismissed by New- 
ton as the result of his ‘friends’ rewriting history. The case of Ischyras also 
demanded his attention. From a brief report in Hilary, Newton found that 
Athanasius had been accused at Sardica of tyrannical behaviour towards the 
Meletians and of personally mistreating Ischyras and his religious accou- 
trements. The Athanasian party, as Newton saw it, denied the whole thing and 
claimed that Athanasius had sent his priest Macarius to interview Ischyras and 
that Ischyras had run to the Meletians and Eusebians to start his plotting. Yet 
on this account there was no plausible reason for accusing Athanasius; “cun- 
ning men”, Newton opined, “never venture to frame false accusations w‘^out 
some considerable colour of circumstances handsomly laid together.”^'^' 

In fact, Newton found evidence from a number of sources that Athanasius 
and Macarius had both been accused of the offences. What had really happened 
was that Macarius had been sent first to warn Ischyras about his conduct 
and that when the latter continued his activities, Athanasius had arrived and 
smashed the place up. Athanasius had slyly conflated these two occasions and, 
according to Newton, had undertaken “to prove (not before Council of Tyre 
where y^ accusation was understood but afterwards amongst y®<credulous> 
western Bishops & others of his own party) that Macarius went alone w‘^out 
Athanasius & found Ischyras sick in bed in a place w‘^'' was not a Church, on 
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a day was not y® Lords day, & only reproved him.” From records of the 
Council of Tyre left at Rome, Newton found that the witnesses interviewed by 
the six representatives sent from Tyre to Mareotis to uncover the truth had told 
different stories. Some had mentioned that Macarius had found Ischyras sick 
in bed, as Athanasius had said, but others had mentioned that Athanasius had 
discovered him administering the Eucharist. In his deposition to the pope over 
a decade later, it was an easy matter for Athanasius to suppress the second 
piece of evidence (since it was written in Greek), and to persuade the pope that, 
because Ischyras was ill, he could not have been celebrating the Eucharist. 
End of story: “Now if <Athanasius shuffled in making> this Defense then its 
plain that he was gravelled"^^ & wanted a just defense. Which is enough to 
decide the Question.”"^^ 



The Status of the Council 

Athanasius had rebutted the charges to the satisfaction of the two orthodox 
seventeenth-century authors, and by rights the tawdry case should have been 
dismissed but, thirteen hundred years earlier, his arguments were to no avail. At 
one point in the trial, it was decided to send another official delegation to Egypt 
in order to determine the truth of the issue but, since it contained Theognis, 
Valens, Ursacius and others. Cave thought that Athanasius “perceiv’d which 
way things were like to go.” Indeed, the forty-seven Egyptian bishops pre- 
sented a petition to the synod complaining of the Eusebians’ “fraudulent and 
mischievous Designs.” As the commissioners went about their business in 
Alexandria and elsewhere, Athanasius thought it prudent to leave Tyre. In the 
Egyptian capital, the commissioners “carried themselves like men resolved 
to go through with their Work, endeavouring to exert Confessions by drawn 
Swords, Whips, Clubs, and all methods of Cruelty and Severity, not spar- 
ing even the devoted Virgins, whom they suffered the very Gentiles to strip 
naked.” Jews and gentiles alike were called to give evidence against Athana- 
sius at Mareotis and the delegates, “having patch’d up what evidence they 
could any wayes rake together, returned to Tyre, where Athanasius being fled, 
it was no hard matter to procure his Condemnation.” Although Athanasius 
would later write a book defending his flight, and would be acquitted of any 
malefaction by supporters such as the monk Anthony, his escape was taken 
as tantamount to an admission of guilt and he was condemned by the synod. 
For Bacon, it demonstrated “to all the World that the opinion that a Council 
cannot erre, is but a notion.”"^^ 
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With Athanasius out of the way, the Arians now attempted to get their man 
appointed Bishop of Alexandria. For some time Constantine had planned 
another eouneil at Jersualem to eoineide with the dedieation of his great 
Chureh of the Floly Sepulehre and the members of the Couneil of Tyre pre- 
pared to move to the holy eity. Apparently owing to the faet that his sister was 
a sympathiser of an Arian presbyter at eourt, Constantine asked the eouneil 
to eonsider Arius’s ease. For Baeon, this was what happened when people in 
authority trusted private matters “to a woman whose affeetions many times 
are strong and predominate; and [who] in the general, are more skilfull at 
making of fires than men are.” Constantive also asked Arius and Eusebius 
of Nieomedia to show their orthodoxy by subseribing to the Nieene Creed 
whieh they did to his satisfaetion, although he warned them that God would 
punish them for perjury if they were lying. At the Jerusalem synod, neither 
“Theologieally nor Politieally innoeent” aeeording to Baeon, their orthodoxy 
was again aecepted and Arius’s punishment at Niesea was reseinded. In the 
meantime Athanasius, who had refused to aecept Eusebius into eommunion at 
Alexandria, persuaded Constantine to hear an appeal in person. Constantine 
ealled Athanasius’s aeeusers at Tyre and, seeing that the Emperor was tending 
towards supporting Athanasius, they “wisely wav’d the insisting upon the old 
Calumnies of the Cup, and the Table, and the death of Arsenius, whieh they 
knew were not defendable at a fair and impartial Audit.” Instead, they invented 
a new eharge, viz. of treason, aeeusing Athanasius of preventing eorn Ifom 
reaehing Constantinople from Alexandria. Whether to seeure peaee or save the 
life of Athanasius, “whose life [Constantine] knew to be perpetually in danger 
by the restless Attempts and Maehinations of his Enemies,” the Emperor (now 
a “heathenish Christian Arian” aeeording to Baeon) did not depose the bishop 
but banished him to Trier.^* 

Newton eould hardly let this slur on the deliberations at Tyre and Jerusalem 
(whieh he treated as one eouneil) pass unremarked. Athanasius’s ‘If lends’ and 
apologists — that is, all the eeelesiastieal historians exeept Philostorgius — had 
made the eombined affairs at both loeations out to be a mere eonventiele but, 
by assessing the reeords, Newton eoneluded that it was orthodox, authentie, 
and at least as big as the Couneil of Niesea: 

For the designe of this Council being very great it needed great credit & authority 
to support it. They were not only to examin the <cause> of Athanasius but also 
to receive into communion Arius & Euzoius w* their followers in Egypt as 
men who had been opprest by a fals representation of their faith: & it was an 
ancient Canon of y‘^ Church, as well as a necessary one, that no man should be 
received by a less number of Bishops than those by w°'' he had been ejected. 
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Constantine had sent out a universal request requiring the attendanee of bish- 
ops so that it might be full. Newton pointed out that whereas the Eastern bish- 
ops had eritieised Athanasius for breaking with tradition by being restored by 
fewer than the number of bishops that had deposed him, Athanasius’s support- 
ers had never made the same charge against the Eastern bishops for receiving 
the Arians at Tyre. Nor, immediately after the council, had the Athanasians 
criticised it for being insufficiently large.^® 

On top of this, Athanasians criticised the council for being one of the ‘Arian’ 
councils, “and on that account of no authority,” but, Newton spluttered, 

this accusation was never proved & an accusation w*out proof is of no credit. 
The accusation indeed has gained credit among y® followers of Athanasius for a 
long time, but this makes it no more than popular fame & popular fame <w*out 
original evidence> tho of five thousand years standing is but popular fame nor 
can any man take up w* it w*out making himself one of y*^ giddy mobile. Such 
fame indeed when y® original of it is forgotten may make a strong presumption, 
but when we know y*’ original & see y‘ it was spread abroad w*out evidence 
can be of no moment. Wise men must look only to y*^ evidence. 

To Newton, the attitude of the Athanasians, apart from being motivated by 
their usual malice, begged the question. The only evidence that the council was 
‘Arian’ was that it received Arius into communion and banished Athanasius. 
They received Arius, despite him disowning those things for which he had been 
condemned ten years earlier, nor did they condemn Athanasius for subscribing 
to the Nicene decrees. It was the subscribed opinions rather than the men that 
made a council heretical or not: “So far was this Council from being Arian 
that the Bishops thereof in almost all their following Councils declared against 
Arianism & anathematized the opinions for w‘^*' Arius had been condemned.” 
If the accusation was that these same bishops dissembled and “were Arian in 
their heart while they were orthodox in their language,” Newton continued, 
“I must ask you how you or any man else can know that. For an accusation 
without knowledge of the thing is that w'^'^ y® world calls clamour calumny 
& malice. Had Athanasius & his Moncks the guift of searching & knowing 
men’s hearts?” The only way to know a person’s faith was by the public and 
externally visible manner of worship and on these grounds the council was 
orthodox, constantly condemning Arian positions. Moreover, 

they were never reprehended by their enemies upon any of these heads. Should 
any Church of our age charge heresy upon any body of men of her own com- 
munion, & should the men reply that they always were of y® communion of that 
Church & always protest her faith & used her worship & <& that they> still 
continue in that profession & practise; & should y® accusers grant all this & only 
reply that notwithstanding their communion profession & practise they were 
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hereticks in their hearts; & should the Judges upon this accusation condemn 
them to death: I think such proceedings would by all sober men be accounted 
as malicious & barbarous as any we ever heard of. 

Yet this was the ease at Tyre, where Athanasians made baseless aeeusations 
against a truly orthodox couneil.^® 

Newton added that the supporters of Athanasius often eomplained that the 
Eusebians dissembled at Niesea, yet aeeording to their writings this fact had 
not diminished the authority of that council. Even if they were Arians, the 
authority of a judge depended “not upon his religion or sincerity but upon his 
incorporation into y® body politick, & upon his Commission to act. And so y® 
authority of a Council depends not upon the secret religion & sincerity of the 
men but upon their being in external communion w*** the Church catholick, & 
having a legal commission to meet & act in Council.” Unless this were so, we 
could never be certain that any council was authentic. In any case, everyone 
in this period acknowledged that the council was authentic: “For Athanasius 
& his party in that age questioned not y® authority of this Council, but only 
complained as if they had abused their authority by corrupt judgment.” It was 
the sincerity and integrity of its participants that were brought into question 
by contemporaries such as pope Julius and not its authority; when the same 
pope received Athanasius into communion and absolved him, he implicitly 
accepted the sentence of excommunication passed by Tyre.^' 



Death in the Doghouse 

The Arians (or ‘Eusebians’) were now rampant although orthodox historians 
gleefully related how Constantine was soon unhappy at the way Arius and his 
Meletian friends seemed to stir up strife and bloodshed wherever they went. 
Constantine called a new synod at Constantinople but, before this council, 
Arius was refused communion by Alexander, the new Bishop of Alexandria. 
The Emperor, who had asked Arius why he caused so much trouble, once 
more asked him to reaffirm his faith. Constantine was again satisfied though 
Bacon remarked that “Historians saith that (to save Arius from a plain lie 
and perjury) at the same time Arius had his private opinion in his own sence 
under his own hand in writing, which then he also kept under his arm when he 
made his oath,” and that Arius swore in relation to that. Alone with Macarius, 
Alexander, under threats from Eusebius and an order from Constantine, stood 
fast in his resolve not to admit such a heretic to communion and prayed to 
God to “take Arius away” lest heresy enter the church. According to Cave, 
Heaven “heard his Prayer and signed a Warrant for the Execution.”^^ 
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Now Arius and Eusebius of Nicomedia prepared for their triumph, namely 
the aeeeptanee of the former into eommunion with the Chureh. Walking 
through the streets with what Cave ealled “a Pompous Train of his Friends 
and Followers, swelled with the hopes of tomorrow’s Triumphs,” he came 
to a place in the market-square where he requested a moment to relieve 
himself The more conventional historians could scarce restrain their sc/jat/en- 
freude at what happened next. While Cave, following Athanasius’s account, 
explicitly linked Arius ’s demise to that of Judas Iscariot, Bacon merely 
remarked that in a place “appointed for such a purpose ... his excrement and 
bloud run out, his belly breaks, his guts fall out, his spleen and liver follows.” 
Cave remarked that “Socrates and others say, that the Bowels, and all the 
Intestina, with a vast Flux of blood issued out of the Postern passage”; his 
followers were shocked by this and soon concocted a pack of lies to cover up 
their hero’s sad fate, having “found the Wretch wallowing in his own Filth 
and Blood.” Cave contrasted different stories of this incident and mentioned 
the versions of Rufinus, Zonaras, and Photius, who had Arius prosper for 
some years after this but Cave noted that “The Account we have given of 
it is, that which Athanasius assures us, he received from his own Presbyter 
Macarius, then present at Constantinople, when the thing was done.” The 
place remained notorious until a rich Arian bought it, knocked it down and 
built a new dwelling on the site.^^ 

In his critique of the authenticity of this tale, Newton drew attention to the 
dubious circumstances surrounding the death of Arius. The exact nature of 
his demise was “of no moment” but the description of it 

was not spread abroad till about 24 years after his death, & then it was first 
vented by his greatest enemy Athanasius in a clandestine way. For Athanasius 
in y‘^ end of y*’ reign of Constantius being forced to retire from his bishopric into 
y*^ wilderness of Egypt, broached y® story there by sending about a narrative 
of it in a timorous & cautious manner, charging them not to transcribe it but to 
return it back to him so soon as they had read it. 

This was clear from a letter Athanasius wrote to the monks about the same 
time in which he mentioned this tale along with events that took place at 
the end of the 350s. At the same time that this “libel or narrative” concerning 
Arius ’s death was promulgated in the wilderness, Serapion wrote to Athanasius 
asking for the latter’s opinion regarding Arius ’s fate and the reply constituted 
the chief evidence for the details concerning the event. All this was deeply 
suspicious as far as Newton was concerned: “the story of Arius’s death was 
first broached by Athanasius at that time when Arianism was countenanced 
by the Emperor & by all mortals, & by consequence after the compliance of 
the western Bishops in the Council of Ariminum; & Athanasius pretended 
no other author for it then Macarius a dead man.” Initially he propounded it 
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“amongst his ignorant & credulous Monks w*** much timorousness charging 
them to return the writings quickly to him, w‘*'out letting any copies be taken 
least it should at length get into such hands as he could not trust.” Later, in the 
letter to Serapion, when the story was “once spread abroad, so that he might 
tell it w**'out danger of being reputed it’s author, he tells it again in his first 
Oration w*out any such caution.”^'* 

This made the entire narrative dubious in the extreme. Firstly, the prayer 
calling for Arius to be taken away “is contrary to temper & spirit of true 
Christianity, & it is not likely that God would heare a wicked prayer.” Secondly, 
the story did not come Ifom the original event at Constantinople but Ifom 
Egypt “& was not broached there till 24 years after y^ death of Arius or 
above.” Deploying his favourite forensic rapier, Newton proceeded to claim 
that “Athanasius & the Bishops of Egypt when collected in a Council at 
Alexandria five years after the Council of Tyre knew nothing of it, as you may 
perceive by the letter w‘^^ that Council wrote in defence of Athanasius against 
Arius & the Council of Tyre.” Pope Julius was ignorant of this account when he 
defended Athanasius in 341 nor did the Council of Sardica mention it in 343. 
Athanasius therefore promulgated it first many years later and his spokesmen, 
the later ecclesiastical historians, “propagated it to posterity.” Thirdly, Newton 
continued, the entire narrative broke the ordinary rules of justice because it 
“was broached & spread abroad by the grand enemy of Arius without any 
pretence of proof or other evidence then y'^ credit of y® reporter, ffor detracting 
stories never look well when told by profest enemies.” For Newton, “Such a 
person may be an accuser but not a witness, & accusations w*out proof are 
by the general rule of all courts of justice to be accounted calumnies.” Indeed, 
Athanasius had admitted that the story had been deliberately released to “blast 
y^ name and religion of his enemies” and he had promoted it amongst a group 
of ignorant and credulous monks. Even then, the story had taken a while to 
gain acceptance only doing so when the bulk of the ecclesiastical historians 
wrote their stories in the following century.^^ 



Seditious and Christian Characters 

After Arius ’s ignominious death, homoousian Christians hoped that his poi- 
sonous doctrine would abate and yet the opposite happened. At Alexandria, 
according to Cave, “the Arian and Meletian Party studied all ways to under- 
mine and supplant the Catholicks.” While he kept Athanasius in exile. 
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Constantine did try to balance his treatment by banishing John, the Meletian 
bishop, but for Bacon the Emperor’s real proclivities were shown by the 
fact that he was baptised by the Bishop of Nicomedia — notwithstanding 
the efforts by Baronius and other modern Catholic historians to claim that 
he had been baptised by pope Sylvester. Constantine unfortunately reposed 
his trust in the Arian presbyter who had been the darling of his own sister 
and, when the Emperor died in 337, his will was passed by this presbyter to 
his son, Constantins. Tragically, Constantins, who was given control of the 
Eastern Empire, became the sole Arian sympathiser of the three sons (the other 
being Constans and Constantine II) and, according to Cave, he despatched his 
uncles “into another World” when he heard rumours that his father had been 
poisoned. 

For the rest of his life, Athanasius was an irritant to Constantins, who did 
everything he could to ensure that Arianism triumphed. For example, in early 
356 Arians allegedly committed a series of outrages against innocent clerics 
and lay people. As a result of these outrages, Athanasius hid for six years 
either (depending on the historian) secreted amongst his flock or safe in the 
desert wilderness with monks while the doctrines of Arianism, homoianism 
(the Son is like the Father), and even anomoianism (the Son is not like the 
Father) gained ground. Constantins stained his reputation by his conduct at 
councils during this period, forcing bishops to subscribe to unorthodox creeds 
under pain of banishment, excommunication, or worse. Constantins ’s own 
death as a rank homoian (having been baptised by Euzoius) in 361 was, for 
Cave, brought about by a fever caused, at least in part, by his vexation at 
the internal bickering amongst the Arian factions. For many orthodox his- 
torians in the seventeenth century, there was ambivalence about Constantins 
as a Christian ruler. Cave gave some thought to his character, judging him 
to be “a Prince of lofty Mind, careful to preserve the decorum of State and 
Empire, a rigid Exactor of Discipline, especially in Military Matters.” He 
was also “a great Master of those private Vertues that adorn a Prince, sober, 
chast, and temperate, kind and bountiful to his Friends and Followers, but of 
a Temper inclin’d to Cruelty, especially where there was a least Suspition of 
attempting the Empire.” Unfortunately, he allowed flatterers to take up the 
major offices in the kingdom, people who did innumerable misdeeds under 
his authority. Understanding little of the disputes that were conducted in the 
synods that he convened, “he was Superstitious rather than Religious, cor- 
rupting Christianity, in itself a most simple and absolute Religion.” His own 
inability to grasp the nuances of debate was disastrous, and it “laid him open 
to all the Impostures and Insinuations of the Arian Party, who fed his humor, 
and abus’d his Power, whereby they stain’d his Reign with the Blood and 
Ruine of more Catholick Christians, then perhaps had suffered under any one 
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Heathen Emperor.” Yet historians sueh as Gregory Nazianzen reported that 
on his deathbed he repented many of the things done during his reign, such 
as killing so many of his people and promoting religious innovations.^^ 

For Newton, it was Arian sympathizers who had been the victims of per- 
secution, and the character of Constantins was unblemished. Not so that of 
Athanasius. Newton cited Sozomen to the effect that everyone at Tyre had 
accused him of gaining his bishopric by perjury and added evidence from 
Socrates and Eusebius of Caesarea that the status of homoousios had been a 
burning issue after the Council of Niceea had ended in mutual accusations of 
Sabellianism and tritheism. From Sozomen and Philostorgius Newton gleaned 
that a charge had been made against Athanasius’s conduct on the death of 
Alexander, bishop of Alexandria. Despite a sworn agreement amongst the 
local bishops that Alexander’s successor would be appointed by common 
consent and that the process would not commence until these disputes had 
been settled: 

Athanasius w* a part of y*’ people rushing one evening into y*^ Church called 
Dionysius’s, & finding there certain Bishops shut y*^ doors & caused y® Bishops 
after much reluctance to ordain him. Whereupon y® rest of y® Bishops anathe- 
matized Athanasius, but he sending letters in y® name of y® City to y® Emperor 
procured a confirmation of his ordination & thereby silenced his adversaries. 

According to Newton, evidence from his own defence offered by Athanasius 
at the Council of Alexandria in 338, betrayed his guilt on this score. While 
Athanasius denied the charge of secretly procuring a small number of bish- 
ops to secure his ordination, his plea that it had been approved by popular 
acclamation, and that the people had kept himself and the bishops holed up 
in a church, was all the proof Newton required: “Thus you see while this 
Council would seem to correct the accusation in point of circumstances, they 
confess the sedition & violence of the people & y‘ y® imprisoned Bishops 
resisted them, many days & nights together before they would ordain him.” 
In any case, Newton added, Athanasius was far too young to be ordained nor 
was he one of the twelve deacons from whom the bishop was supposed to 
be elected. The death-bed story was obviously a fiction of a later date and 
the truth lay in Athanasius’s Machiavellianism. In the immediate aftermath of 
Nicsea, Athanasius had “inflamed diiTerences, thereby to throw out part of ye 
Clergy & make room for himself & his friends” and bided his time until he 
was elevated to deacon. After that, “the reputation & interest he had got with 
his friends by that controversy, served him to invade the Bishopric.”^^ 

More broadly, Athanasius’s entire career was steeped in sedition and at 
various points in his life he was denounced by authorities such as the Council 
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of Tyre and by the Emperors Constantine the Great and Constantins. At the 
Couneil of Alexandria in 338, Athanasius eonspired with other members of 
the synod and “together with them wrote a letter to all the world, in y® end of 
w‘^'^ Letter they laboured to put all their friends into a tumult against the eastern 
churches & by consequence against their Emperor.” After a lengthy denuncia- 
tion of the Eastern churches the letter concluded “w*** an exhortation to invade 
& destroy them by open force & violence.” When Constantins sent an armed 
force to displace Athanasius and replace him with George (“for Athanasius 
& his party would never yeild to any thing but force”) he shut himself in 
a church with his supporters and then burned the place down. Athanasius 
blamed this on George but Newton remarked: “whether the Gregorians burnt 
a Church & defac’t an altar they were to use themselves & must repair or 
the Athanasians defaced & burnt what they could use no longer, I leave to y® 
Readers judgment.”^^ 

According to Athanasius, in the reign of Constantins, not long after the anti- 
Athanasian Councils of Arles (353/4) and Milan (355), the imperial notarius, 
Diogenes, came to Alexandria and “forced Athanasius from the City & made a 
sharp war upon his Clergy.” However, “when the people of Alexandria resumed 
courage, this messenger also seing the people prepared to fight returned with- 
out compassing his message.” Sozomen recorded that, at the start of 356, a 
larger body of troops, under the leadership of Syrianus, entered a church called 
Theonas but failed to find Athanasius there: as far as Newton could discern, 

Athanasius represents that he & his people were passing the night together in 
devotion but by a Letter w‘^'' they wrote four days after (viz* y® last day of 
January) to all the people under Athanasius to stirr them up to their assistance, I 
find that they resisted the soldiers & by consequence were armed to guard their 
Bishop & that they kept the Church by force & there hung up the arms of the 
vanquished soldiers in triumph. 

Although Athanasius’s letter told of a terrible slaughter of clerics and virgins, 
for Newton it was more accurately “a notable instance of the seditious spirit 
of Athanasius & his followers.”^® 

These atrocities — which Newton called “broiles” — against the orthodox 
in Alexandria were recorded in two books critical of Constantins by Lucifer 
of Calaris and Hilary, both of which Newton denounced as “railing.” In the 
latter, he went on, one could read how it was that “these stirs” were not 
“of short continuance, ffor Athanasius exclaiming against the proceedings 
of Constantins as a vehement persecution & celebrating all those who were 
slain or taken prisoners, as martyrs & Confessors, plaid the trumpeter to the 
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rebellion & kept it up for a good while.” Constantius was driven to deseribe 
Athanasius as ascended from “y^ lowermost hell” and went on to describe his 
“most foule crimes for w‘^'' he can never be sufficiently punished no not tho he 
should be ten times killed.” When Valens took over, according to Newton, he 
found the Egyptians “were so seditious that afterwards when [he] would have 
expelled Athanasius he could not effect it but found it necessary to desist. For 
it was not Alexandria alone but all Egypt & Libya w'^'^ was inflamed by this 
sedition the people with their Bishops & Presbyters being every where stirred 
up by the above mentioned Letter of the Alexandrians.” This was the truth but 
Athanasius’s account provided only a nauseatingly false gloss, “palliat[ing] & 
sanctify[ing] these seditions as if his party were assembled out of all Egypt & 
Libya with so many Bishops & kept the feild in a great body together for no 
other end but to pray on Sundays, & as if the Roman Legions came armed to 
conquer nothing but women & children. But this is his poetical way of talking 
in all his writings.”®* 

It remained to assess the conduct of Constantius, reviled as a persecutor by 
almost all orthodox historians since Athanasius. Did he persecute the homou- 
sians for their religious orthodoxy? Or for their seditious actions alone? The 
answer was, perhaps, unsurprising although the evidence was tendentious. In 
his letter to those leading the solitary life, i.e. the monks, Athanasius recorded 
how his enemies had resorted to forging criminal accusations against his own 
allies in addition to the well known charges that had been repeatedly raised 
against himself since before Tyre. To Newton, passages in the letter “<suffi- 
ciently> shew that the best of Athanasius’s martyrs & confessors suffered as 
evil doers & seditious persons, & that Constantius & his bishops studiously 
avoided punishing them for their faith, & that rather then do it they chose 
to feigne fals accusations if you will beleive Athanasius.” Other so-called 
martyrs lauded by Lucifer of Calaris had died for resisting the state while 
those who had refused to sign the condemnation of Athanasius at Milan, 
including pope Liberius, were deposed by councils of their own religion 
“and suffered not for their faith.” According to Newton, they had sought 
to “keep up a schism between the eastern & western Churches, & so were 
banished as enemies to peace. They refused to debate upon those matters for 
w‘^*' the Emperor called the Councils unless they might have their own matters 
flrst dispatcht, & so suffered as polyticians for usurping upon the Emperors 
right.”®^ 

After the Councils of Ariminum and Seleucia in 359, “Athanasius & his 
friends falling into a rage at the Emperors success, began to write railing books 
against him; & Athanasius indeed laboured to perswade the Egyptians that 
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the Emperor overeame the western bishops by tyrannieal asperity & terror; & 
yet the eontrary is eertainly true.” Hilary, for example, “in a railing book 
he wrote at that very time against the Emperor attributes the sueeess to his 
elemeney.” In the same breath, Hilary slated Constantins “as the most eruel 
of perseeutors, & yet deelare[d] that this eonsisted in nothing but love & 
kindness. By this means he had better sueeess then the heathen perseeutors by 
violenee, & therefore was in Hilary’s opinion more eruel, not to the bodies but 
to the souls of men.” From Baronins, Newton found that Hilary had presented 
his book to Constantins at Constantinople in 360, hoping to die as a martyr 
and “fix the name of perseeutor” on Constantins: “But altho this railery was 
erimen leesse majestatis, & in that government punishable with death: yet the 
Emperor was so far Ifom being provoked to do any thing whieh might but 
look like perseeution that on the eontrary he thereupon released Hilary out 
of banishment & lieensed him to return home into Gallia, thus endeavouring 
to overeome evil with good.” Even Gregory Nazianzen had a good word to 
say about the Emperor and Newton eommented that this testimony “eoming 
freely Ifom the mouth of an enemy & an eye-witness of things, is as great as 
ean be desired.”®^ 

For Newton, Constantins was exaetly the opposite of the negative images 
of him provided by Hilary and Eueifer and the antithesis of Athanasius’s por- 
trayal in his History of the Arians as the perseeuting Antiehristian Emperor 
who presided over a series of heretieal and diabolieal eouneils. On the eon- 
trary, Newton outdid himself in a remarkably positive evaluation of his hero: 
“the vertues of this Emperor were so illustrious that I do not find a better 
eharaeter given of any Prinee for elemeney, temperanee, ehastity, eontempt of 
popular fame, affeetion to Christianity, justiee, prudenee, prineely earriage & 
good government, then is given to him even by his very enemies.” He retained 
his imperial dignity but nevertheless “reigned in the hearts of his people, & 
swayed the world by their love to him, so that no Prinee eould be farther from 
deserving the name of a perseeutor.” There was the tiny matter of murdering 
his uneles, and he been uneompromisingly overzealous in pursuing his vie- 
tory over Magnentius, but “he did the first beeause they poisoned his father 
& the last to seeure not himself but Christianity Ifom the attempts of the hea- 
thens.” Apart Ifom these blemishes on his eurrieulum vitae, even his enemies 
agreed in praising his virtues: “All these witnesses lived in the reign of this 
Emperor & therefore knew what they wrote, & being his enemies would not 
favour him. ffor they wrote after his death, & so were at liberty to speak their 
minds. And therefore if any later author affirms eontrary he ought to be 
eorreeted.”®^ 
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Conclusion 

The character of Athanasius revealed by Newton’s investigations was that of 
a seditious, lying, and antichristian corrupter. Fatefully, Athanasius cavorted 
with the freakish “monks of the wilderness” and rewrote history during his 
exile in the late 350s and early 360s in which he created the most despica- 
ble and diabolical fraud that the world had seen. With the help of the civil 
power and the authority of the Church of Rome, Athanasius helped inau- 
gurate the dominance of the Mystery of Iniquity that Newton believed had 
held sway until his own time. Newton’s own exegetical enterprise, designed 
to unravel the evil effects perpetrated by his bite noire, functioned at a num- 
ber of levels. The litigious and empirical presentation offered in “Paradoxical 
Questions” rested on a hatred of persecution, an immersion in prophecy, and 
a deep-seated commitment to an easily comprehensible version of Chris- 
tianity. Naturally, Newton’s exegetical techniques were employed to show 
that the early church, and indeed the godly persecuted by the Athanasians, 
shared exactly the same doctrinal and political views that he did. This cri- 
tique was also bound up with a set of political and epistemological presup- 
positions that have not previously received historical attention. Newton held 
that while a state religion was desirable for maintaining order and promoting 
charity, it ought to encompass or tolerate a wide range of beliefs. The civil 
magistrate could not know or affect “men’s hearts” and merely showed itself 
to be unchristian and persecutory if it tried to do so. On the other hand, it 
was foretold in prophecy that the godly would be vexed and harassed by the 
ungodly. 

Newton’s own version of history, while depending on the same categories 
for example, of harassment, clemency, obfuscation, and sedition as those of 
Bacon, Cave and other Anglican apologists, was a mirror-image of those of 
his enemies. Doctrinally, Newton’s anti-hero was, of course, Athanasius but 
for an unreservedly positive evaluation of character he turn to Constantins, 
the gentle, godly prince who showed how a Christian Emperor might rule with 
the sword and yet avoid persecuting his enemies for religious reasons. Histori- 
cally, doctrine and Christian demeanour were inextricably linked as were their 
opposites. His early church persecutors were the saints of the orthodox, while 
Catholics and Protestants conspired in order to pillory Newton’s own heroes 
for similar crimes. This dualist form of saint/martyr versus idolator/persecutor 
was taken from the prophetic texts of the New Testament but it was also the 
living language by which High Church (and often Low Church) Anglicans 
routinely denounced dissenters and vice versa in the late seventeenth century. 

In considering why Newton composed the “Paradoxical Questions,” it is 
worth pointing out that we know little of its circulation other than that it was 
almost certainly perused by William Whiston in the early eighteenth century. 
As with many of Newton’s theological writings, his ‘reader’ does not seem to 
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have been anyone whom he might have trusted or who might even have existed 
during his lifetime. It was the private duty of a learned Christian to read the 
Bible and the patristics, not merely to learn how to lead a moral life, but also 
to grasp how Christianity could function as a state religion and how it had not 
done so. Having donned a metaphorical wig, Newton also saw it as his duty 
to try religious wrongdoers and convict them of the vast number of crimes 
of which they were guilty. This general approach was no different from that 
taken by any other contemporary, yet Newton’s guilty men were the heroes of 
orthodoxy. Newton’s seventeenth-century writings, while seldom clear about 
the exact nature of the Christian state, imply by criticism of its opposite that a 
godly state was possible in which the state religion was almost certainly not the 
most doctrinally authentic. For the antitrinitarian credal minimalist, charity 
and neighbourliness came above specifics of faith and one might live and study 
in a virtuous if doctrinally misguided Christian state that did not persecute the 
true believers. Whether late seventeenth-century England appeared to Newton 
to be such a state was doubtful. 



Appendix: Emperors, Creeds, and Councils, 325—81 
(Councils in Italics) 

303 Persecution of Christians in Nicomedia and then all of East under Dio- 
cletian (who abdicates in 305) and his Caesar, Galerius, who intensifies the 
persecution. 

306 Constantine proclaimed Emperor of the West in York. 

312 Constantine gains power in the West after appealing to the Christian 
God. 

313 Constantine and the pagan, Licinius, Emperor in the East, agree to a 
policy of religious toleration. 

318 Arius is marked out as preaching heretical opinions in Egypt. 

324 Constantine defeats Eicinius to become supreme Emperor. 

325 Niccea (Iznik ) — The Nicene Creed, which includes the anti-Arian doc- 
trine that the Son is consubstantial (homoousios) with the Father, is adopted. 
Arius and others are banished. 

328 Athanasius succeeds Alexander as Bishop of Alexandria. Arius and his 
supporters, Eusebius and Theognis, return from banishment. 

330 Constantinople is created as centre of eastern empire. 

332 Athanasius is accused of death of Arsenius. 

335 Tyre and Jerusalem — ^At Tyre, Athanasius is exiled to Trier as a result 
of serious accusations of wrongdoing. 
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336 Constantinople — ^Arius dies, according to Athanasius, just before he 
was about to be restored by this council. 

337 Constantine dies; Constantine II (in the West), Constans (in Italy and N. 
Africa, anti-Arian), and Constantins (in the East, influenced by Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, a pro-Arian) take over; Athanasius released Ifom banishment by 
Constantine II. 

338 Alexandria — A council is arranged by Athanasius which is sympathetic 
to him. 

340 Constantine II is defeated by Constans who becomes ruler of West; 
Athanasius is welcomed to communion in Rome by Pope Julius 

341 Antioch — The Greek bishops deny that they are pro-Arian while they 
condemn efforts to make Rome a superior court of appeal and criticize what 
they take to be the Western position (Sabellianism) according to which the 
three persons of the Godhead are modes of one being. In turn, western bishops 
criticise eastern bishops for tritheism on the grounds that they hold to three 
(distinct) hypostases, translated into Eatin as three substantiae. 

343 Serdica (Sofia) — This council is called by the leaders of East and West 
in 342 but splits into a division of bishops from each side; in a manifesto, the 
western council denounces renegade bishops (Valens of Mursa and Ursacius 
of Singidunum) ostensibly under their own sphere of influence and delivers a 
proto-Sabellian document. 

343 Philippopolis — This meeting of eastern bishops is held at approxi- 
mately the same time as Serdica. These eastern bishops anathematise the 
views of Arius, refuse to sit with the western bishops, and condemn a number 
of westerners including Athanasius and Pope Julius. 

344 Antioch — The compromise Tong creed’ is composed by eastern bishops 
which avoids ousia language and denies that the Son is a different hypostasis 
from the Father. 

345 Milan — Valens of Mursa and Ursacius, both in territories controlled 
by Constans, attempt to make peace with western bishops by denouncing the 
Arian heresy. 

345-6 Under strong pressure Ifom Constans, Athanasius is readmitted by 
Constantius to Alexandria. 

347 Rome — This council of western bishops is attended by Valens of Mursa 
and Ursacius who declare that all the accusations they had ever made against 
Athanasius were false. 

349 Antioch — A council which condemns and deposes Athanasius despite 
possessing a version of Athanasius’s Defence against theArians. The deposi- 
tion is soon annulled. 
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350 Constans is murdered by the ‘tyrant’ Magnentius. Athanasius is later 
accused of having written to the usurper to curry favour. 

350-1 Ursacius and Valens of Mursa withdraw their charges. 

351 Sirmium — This council condemns Athanasius (who is again deposed.) 

352 Athanasius writes On the Council ofNiccea. 

352-3 Magnentius defeated by Constantius who becomes the sole Emperor. 

353/4 Arles — ^At this council, Constantius, now strongly supported by 
bishop Valens, ensures that the mainly Eastern bishops denounce Athana- 
sius. 

355 Milan — ^Athanasius is condemned once more, again by a council packed 
with Eastern bishops. Those exiled for not subscribing to this condemnation 
include Eucifer of Calaris, Hilary of Poitiers, and Pope Eiberius. 

356 Athanasius is forcibly exiled and flees to the desert. He is replaced in 
the see of Alexandria by the radical Arian, George. 

357 Sirmium — At this council, the so-called (by Hilary) “Blasphemy of 
Sirmium,” a theological manifesto proclaiming that the Father is unques- 
tionably greater than the Son, is proclaimed. Hosius of Cordoba, architect 
of the homoousios solution at Nicsea, is allegedly forced by Constantius 
(thanks to the influence of Valens of Mursa) to denounce both homoousios and 
homoiousios (i.e. that the Son is like the Father in essence.) Valens is opposed 
to use of ousia language and wants only to proclaim that the Son is ‘like’ the 
Father. 

At the same time, Eudoxius becomes bishop of Antioch. Following the 
logician, Aetius, and the latter’s pupil, Eunomius, he holds the Anomoian 
(‘dissimilarian’) position that the Son is not like the Father, i.e., a view opposed 
to both homoousios and to homoiousios. The Anomoian view is, by now, 
the generally accepted eastern position and was promoted by men such as 
Basil of Ancyra. However, after Sirmium, Basil temporarily convinces Con- 
stantius that homoiousios is the only way to remain true to the faith and save 
church unity. Even the exiled Pope Eiberius agrees to subscribe. 

At about this time, Athanasius adds substantially to his Defence before 
Constantius (orig. composed ca. 353) and also composes his Defence of his 
Flight, in which he claims he is being persecuted, and his History of theArians, 
in which he condemns Arius and denounces Constantius as Antichrist. 

359 Ariminum (Rimini) and Seleucia (Silifke) — A universal council held in 
two locations. Valens of Mursa convinces the Western bishops to assent to 
an Arianised interpretation of the Creed and, according to Jerome, as a result 
of Rimini, “the world groaned to And itself Arian.” Basil loses Constantius’s 
confldence and Eudoxius becomes bishop of Constantinople the following 
year. 
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360 Constantinople — The supposed compromise ‘homoian creed’ resulting 
from this council declares merely that the Son is Tike’ the Father; the council 
is not prepared to stomach the anomoianism of Aetius. Athanasius now sets 
out to create an alliance with Basil, whom he believes accepts the Nicene 
creed despite the latter’s concerns over homoousios, and in late 359 and late 

361 writes On the Councils of Ariminum and Seleucia as an olive-branch to 
the homoiousians . 

Flilary, now an ally of Athanasius (despite praising the creeds of the ‘Dedi- 
cation Council’ of 34 1 , the eastern creed of Serdica in 343, and that of Sirmium 
of 35 1) lambasts Constantins as a persecuting and deceitful tyrant in Against 
Constantins. 

361 Constantins dies. Julian the Apostate becomes Emperor and revives 
paganism. 

362 Alexandria — Athanasius is permitted to return from the desert and fol- 
lows Basil in making a distinction between ousia and hypostasis, the former 
alone being common to all three persons of the Godhead. 

363 Julian is succeeded by Jovian, a pro-Athanasian, who dies after a short 
time. In turn he is replaced by Valentinian. 

364 Valentinian becomes Emperor but soon gives the eastern half of the 
empire to Valens, a pro-Arian. Valens supports and is advised by Eudoxius 
until the latter’s death in 370. 

373 Death of Athanasius. 

378 Death of Valens in battle against the Goths. Valens is succeeded by 
Theodosius, who sets out to restablish the Nicene Creed. 

381 Constantinople — Theodosius calls for a general council. It reaffirms 
homoousios. 
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For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of 
the world. 1 John 2:16 



Newton in an Age of Wonders 

In his 1668 work^ Blow at Modern Sadducism, Joseph Glanvill, Fellow of 
the Royal Soeiety and ardent apologist for belief in witehes, demons and 
ghosts, eontended that the denial of the demonie was tantamount to atheism. * 
Those who rejeeted the literal existenee of evil spirits, Glanvill asserted,^ did 

* Research for this paper was made possible by a Junior Research Fellowship at Clare College, Cambridge. I 
gratefully acknowledge the Fondation Martin Bodmer, Geneva; the Jewish National and University Library, 
Jerusalem; the Provost and Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge; the Warden and Fellows of New College, 
Oxford; and the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library for permission to quote from manuscripts in 
their archives. In addition, I am grateful to Butterfields Auctioneers for allowing me to quote from the 
Newton manuscript they sold in Los Angeles on 1 0 May 200 1 . Thanks are also due to Ron Finucane, Scott 
Mandelbrote, Reiner Smolinski, Ian Stewart, Karin Verelst, and Gary Waite for their help and criticism. 
Surveys of Newton’s writings were partly facilitated by the increasing number of transcriptions the Newton 
Project is making available in electronic format. Transcriptions from the Newton manuscripts represent 
deletions as strike-outs and insertions are enclosed within angle brackets. 

^ [Joseph GlanviW], A Blow at Modern Sadducism in some Philosophical Considerations about Witchcraft. 
To which is added, the Relation of the Fam d Disturbance by the Drummer, in the House of Mr. John 
Mompesson: with some Reflections on Drollery, and atheisme. By a member of the Royal Society (London, 
1668), sigs. A5r-v. See also Glanvill, Saducismus Triumphatus: or, full and plain evidence concerning 
witches and apparitions. In two parts. The first treating of their possibility, the second of their real existence. 
By Joseph Glanvil late Chaplain in ordinary to his Majesty, and Fellow of the Royal Society. With a letter 
of Dr. Henry More on the same subject (London, 1681). For an overview of Glanvill’s project, see Moody 
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SO because they did not dare take the next putatively logical step and openly 
declare that there is no God: 

[l]if any thing were to be much admired in an Age of Wonders, not only of 
Nature (which is a constant Prodigy) but of Men and Manners, it would be 
to me a matter of Astonishment, that Men, otherwise witty and ingenious, are 
fallen into the conceit that there’s no such thing as a Witch or Apparition, but that 
these are the creatures of Melancholly and superstition, foster’d by ignorance 
and design? 

But this was not all. Glanvill went on to propose a sinister source for this 
wicked disbelief, suggesting that the very devil, “whose influences they will 
not allow in Actions ascribed to such Causes, hath a greater hand and interest 
in their Proposition than they are aware of.”^ For since the influence of the 
Prince of Darkness “is never more dangerous than when his agency is least 
suspected,” in order to accomplish “the dark and hidden designs he manageth 
against our Flappiness, and our Souls, he cannot expect to advantage himself 
more, than by insinuating a belief. That there is no such thing as himself, 
but that fear and fancy make Devils now, as they did Gods of old.”^ In a 
few short years, Isaac Newton — then a little-known Cambridge scholar, but 
soon to be elected Fellow of the Royal Society and eventually rise to the 
presidency of that august institution — would come under the spell of this 
diabolical misapprehension. 

Newton was not an orthodox theologian. It has long been known that he 
denied the doctrine of the Trinity, that central pillar of orthodox Christendom,® 
and some of the papers in this volume treat aspects of Newton’s anti- 
Trinitarianism. As long ago as 1728, it was revealed that he also rejected 
infant baptism in favour of believers’ baptism.’ The recent availability of 
Newton’s theological papers has not only conflrmed these heresies, but has 
brought to light several others as well. In 1991, mortalism was added to the 



E. Prior, “Joseph Glanvill, Witchcraft, and Seventeenth-Century Science,” Modern Philology 30 (1932), 
pp. 167-93. For general background on early modern belief in witches and demons, see Keith Thomas, 
Religion and the Decline of Magic: Studies in Popular Beliefs in Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century England 
(London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1997; orig. publ. 1971) and Stuart Clark, Thinking with Demons: The 
Idea of Witchcraft in Early Modern Europe (Oxford: Clarendon, 1997). 

^ [Glanvill], A Blow at Modern Sadducism, p. 2. Further examples of rhetoric that associates disbelief in 
witches to infidelity or atheism are noted in Prior, “Joseph Glanvill,” pp. 178-9. 

^ Ibid., pp. 2-3. 

^ Ibid., p. 3. 

^ On which, see Frank E. Manuel, The Religion of Isaac Newton (Oxford: Clarendon, 1974), pp. 57-63; 
Richard S. 'N^sifsAX^Never at Rest: A Biography of Isaac Newton (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1980), pp. 310-20. 

^ William Whiston, A Collection of Authentick Records belonging to the Old and New Testament (London, 
1728), Part II, pp. 1074-5. This revelation is confirmed by Newton’s private manuscripts. See Newton, 
King’s College, Cambridge, Keynes MS 3, pp. 1, 3, 9-11, 23, 31, 43, 44; Keynes MS 6, fol. Ir; Newton, 
Fondation Martin Bodmer, Geneva, MS, 2, fols 20-22, 26, 34. 
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list of heresies when James Foree demonstrated at a Clark Library eonferenee 
that Newton denied the orthodox doetrine of the immortality of the soul.* In 
1 996, in another paper given at the Clark Library, Reiner Smolinski baeked up 
Foree’s work by showing how Newton’s mortalism related systematieally to 
other aspeets of this theology and prophetie views. ^ If there was one greater 
heresy than denial of the Trinity or the immortality soul, it was the rejee- 
tion of the existenee of the demonie hordes and the Arehfiend himself In an 
age when leading members of the Royal Soeiety eatalogued ease histories of 
witehes, demons and ghosts as evidenee for the reality of spirits (in turn used 
as pivotal proof for the existenee of God), denial of evil spirits (as opposed to 
mere seeptieism about partieular witeheraft eases) was viewed as beyond the 
pale of Christianity. Newton’s Cambridge eolleague Henry More was among 
those engaged in this projeet. Those who diseounted the ontologieal reality 
of these malevolent beings did so against the powerful weight of tradition and 
the passionate rhetorie of orthodoxy. And yet this is exaetly what Newton did. 
That this should be so of the hallowed ieon of the Age of Reason many will 
find unremarkable. Despite the general drift of some reeent historiography, 
however, this third great heresy of Isaae Newton had nothing to do with any 
eontemporary seeularizing trends or ineipient rational, but everything to do 
with the general trajeetory of his profoundly biblieal faith. 



Satan 

There are few areas of Newton’s theology more diflheult than his position 
on the devil. First, there are diaehronie issues to be sorted out, for it is evident 
that his views on Satan ehanged over time. Seeond, beeause Newton rarely 
tagged referenees to the devil in his manuscripts with transparent explana- 
tions as to ontological status, when examining such references in isolation it 



^ James E. Force, “The God of Abraham and Isaac (Newton),” The Books of Nature and Scripture, ed. 
James E. Force and Richard H. Popkin (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1994), 179-200; see also, James E. Force, 
“‘Children of the Resurrection’ and ‘Children of the Dust’: Confronting Mortality and Immortality with 
Newton and Hume,” in Everything Connects: In Conference with Richard H. Popkin: Essays in his Honor, 
ed. James E. Force and David S. Katz (Leiden: Brill, 1999), pp. 1 19^2. 

^ Smolinski, “The Logic of Millennial Thought: Sir Isaac Newton Among his Contemporaries,” in Newton 
and Religion: Context, Nature, and Influence, ed. James E. Force and Richard H. Popkin (Dordrecht: 
Kluwer, 1999), pp. 259-90. 

More, a leading member of the Cambridge Platonists, employed an inductive methodology to demon- 
strate the existence of evil spirits from the reports of witnesses as part of his programme to develop proofs 
for the existence of God. The results were published in his Immortality of the Soul (1659) and Antidote 
to Atheism (1653.) It is worth noting that More shared Glanvill’s position on evil spirits and witchcraft 
and the editing of the latter’s Sadducismus triumphatus (1681) is attributed to him. In any case, Glanvill 
was consciously continuing the project initiated by More. See the DNB and especially Sarah Hutton, “The 
Cambridge Platonists”, in The History of Science and Religion in the Western Tradition: An Encyclopedia, 
ed. Gary B. Ferngren (New York: Garland, 2000), pp. 155-7. 
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is often impossible to determine with absolute eertainty if a partieular example 
is meant in a literal or figurative manner. Newton presumably always or nearly 
always had a clear idea in his own mind what he meant when he employed 
the terms “the devil” and “Satan” in his private writings; not surprisingly, 
he rarely saw the need to qualify these terms with explicit markers or even 
indirect verbal cues. It is thus necessary first to identify the explicit references 
in his manuscripts and then to reconstruct Newton’s theological position on 
the devil — complete with a probable chronology — in order to infer belief at 
any given time in Newton’s religious career. Frank Manuel was the first to 
recognize Newton’s unorthodoxy on Satan and, in his 1973 Freemantle Lec- 
tures he provided a valuable two-paragraph outline of Newton’s views on 
the subject. After more than a decade studying most of the then-available 
theological manuscripts, Manuel concluded that while Newton as a youth 
believed in evil spirits, and continued to present a literal devil in his prophetic 
manuscripts of the 1670s and 1680s, by the conclusion of the seventeenth 
century and certainly in the early eighteenth century, with allowances for the 
occasional possible recrudescence of youthful superstitions, “the devil seems 
to have been metamorphosed into a symbol for lusts of the flesh and his real- 
ity becomes far more questionable.”" Using a manuscript corpus that is now 
larger than that available to Manuel, it is possible to expand upon this general 
schema. 

Newton’s vast prophetic treatises, which include his expositions of such 
prophetic symbols as the Great Red Dragon of Revelation 12, provide a start- 
ing point. Because in seventeenth-century English Protestant prophetic inter- 
pretation the Dragon is represented as inspired by Satan, this symbol offers a 
convenient exegetical litmus test for belief in the devil. Is the Dragon emblem- 
atic of both pagan Rome and the devil who uses the empire as his instrument to 
oppress and corrupt the Church, or does the Dragon refer univocahy to Rome 
and hence not at all to a supernatural fallen angel? In his earliest prophetic 
writings, Newton, like his Protestant contemporaries, appears to have taken the 
former view. In Newton’s long 1670s treatise on Revelation, the “old serpent” 
is the literal Satan. Citing an oriental source on dream symbolism, Newton 
concluded that “y® Apocalyptic Dragon is a very proper emblem as well of 
y'^ Roman Emperors & Empire w‘^*' was so great an enemy to y® church as of 
y'^ Devil that arch-enemy to mankind.”" The Great Red Dragon of Revela- 
tion 12, Newton wrote, “has a double signification: he is taken for Devil 
y* w*** his worship Gen 3 & for a kingdome,” for he is not only referred to 



** Manuel, Religion of Newton, pp. 63-4 (quotation from p. 64.) Manuel earlier wrote briefly about 
the banishment of demons from Newton’s theology in his Isaac Newton, Historian (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap, 1963), pp. 149-50. Very little on this aspect of Newton’s beliefs has been published since. 

Newton, Jewish National and University Library, Jerusalem, Yahuda MS 1.1a, fol. 38r; Yahuda MS 
1.1b, fol. 16r. 
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as “that old Serpent y® Devil & Satan deceiveth y® whole world,” but is 
also represented as having seven erowns upon his seven heads — symbols of 
rule and dominion.*^ In another manuscript dating from the 1670s or early 
1680s, Newton comments on the relatively low number of Gentile converts 
in the early centuries of Christianity and concludes: “On this the Devil plaid 
a cunning game in keeping y® heathens from conversion whilst Christianity 
reteind it’s purity.”''* Once again, the language points to the literal, personal 
devil of traditional Catholicism and Protestantism. 

In contrast, the symbol of the Dragon is given no such “double signification” 
of a heathen empire backed by Satan in Newton’s later writings on Revelation. 
In his “Language of the Prophets,” which dates from the latter half of the 
first decade of the eighteenth century, Newton glosses the relevant text from 
Revelation 12 in the following way: 

And there appeared another wonder in heaven, & behold a great red Dragon 
[the Roman heathen Empire] having seven heads & ten horns & seven crowns 
upon his heads. This Dragon being the old serpent called the Devil & Satan, is 
that Devil who hath his seat in Pergamus, that is the Greek empire in the reign 
of the last horn of Daniel’s He Goat.*^ 

In another place later in the same manuscript, Newton identifies “the Dragon 
that old Serpent called the Devil & Satan” straightforwardly as “the heathen 
Roman Empire in respect to its religion.”*® At the conclusion of this writing 
the Dragon is described as being “at p‘‘®sent . . . y'^ Turkish Empire” and then 
later in the same sentence simply as the “the Dragon or spirit of error.”'^ That 
is to say, a “spirit of error” was at work within that empire.*^ A literal devil 
does not now appear in Newton’s apocalyptic system. 

The single signification Newton later gave to the Dragon of Revelation 
12 can be compared with the commentary of Joseph Mede, who in the early 
seventeenth century wrote what became the archetypal historicist interpreta- 
tion of Revelation. In his exposition, Mede clearly describes Satan and his 



Newton, Yahuda MS 1.2, fol. Hr. 

Newton, Yahuda MS 10.2, fol. 15v. 

Newton, Keynes MS 5, fol. 19r. 

** Newton, Keynes MS 5, fol. 48r. Similarly, Newton identifies Lucifer in the prophetic dirge of Isaiah 14, 
another helpful litmus test for belief in the devil, not as Satan, or as Satan working through the King of 
Babylon, but simply as the King of Babylon (Newton, Keynes MS 5, fol. 98r.) 

Newton, Keynes MS 5, fol. 138r. Newton also equates the Dragon with the spirit of error in Yahuda 
MS 6, another prophetic manuscript from the early eighteenth century (Newton, Yahuda MS 6, fol. 3r). 

** Newton’s reduction of devil language in the Apocalypse to a single signification fits into of a broader 
interpretative trend in his writings of the reduction of the symbolic to the mundane. This feature of 
Newton’s hermeneutics was first noted by Manuel in his Isaac Newton, Historian, p. 149. Although 
mundane (human, political etc.) interpretations of apocalyptic symbols are also seen in the writings of 
other historicist commentators like Mede, Newton applied this method in a more thorough-going way by 
extending it to the language of Satan. 
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angels as inspiring the apocalyptic Dragon.'^ Similarly, Newton’s one-time 
disciple William Whiston sees behind the Dragon a literal devil, “who was the 
main Supporter and Upholder of that Pagan Empire in its ancient Idolatry and 
Persecution.”^® For both Mede and Whiston, along with the early Newton, a 
real, personal devil incites the pagan Roman Empire; in Newton’s later writ- 
ings, the terms “devil” and “Satan” are merely symbols for this same Empire. 
Comparisons of his statements on the devil in his prophetic manuscripts help 
suggest a loose chronology for Newton’s movement away from a literal belief 
Nevertheless, this prophetic material is extremely tricky to work through and 
on its own is not sufficient to establish Newton’s position vis-a-vis the devil. 

I will now therefore turn to evidence of a more straightforward nature. The 
first example of this kind comes from another prophetic manuscript, Yahuda 
MS 9, which dates from the mid-to late 1680s and thus helps establish a termi- 
nus a quo for Newton’s departure from the orthodox view. In this manuscript 
Newton moves beyond mere description to conscious explication. The first 
reference to a serpent in the Bible is found in the account of the first human 
sin committed in the Garden of Eden, and it is to this account that Newton 
turns when tracing the origin of the serpentine imagery of the “spirit of error.” 
Newton saw the serpent that tempted Eve to eat the fruit of the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil as symbolic of the fleshly lust for her husband 
that filled her heart. The forbidden fruit itself stands for both the temptation 
and the temptation acted upon, for Eve “lusted first & tempted Adam ...&... 
this is represented by her eating & giving him to eat, the eating signifying as 
well the lust as the external act.”^' The impulse to temptation, however, is 
represented by the serpent in the account. Thus, Newton goes on: 

A Dragon or serpent, if called y*’ old serpent or Devil signifies the spirit of 
error delusion & inordinate affections reigning in the world, ffor spirits good 
or evil are sometimes put for the tempers dispositions & persuasions of mens 
minds (much after y*^ manner that we often take death for a substance. 

Then, after quoting the passage from 1 John 4 that speaks about the need to 
“try the spirits,” Newton argues: 

The spirits of God of fals Prophets & of Antichrist are [in 1 John 4] plainly 
taken not for any substantial Spirits but for y** good or evil dispositions & true 
or fals perswasions of mens minds; & the spirits of all men who confess not 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is called in the singular number the spirit 
of Antichrist, & said to be come into the world as if it were an evil spirit w°*' 



Mede, The Key of the Revelation, Searched and Demonstrated out of the Naturall and Proper Charecters 
[sic] of the Visions (London, 1643), Part 2, pp. 51-2. 

Whiston, An Essay on the Revelation of St. John, so far as concerns the Past and Present Times (London, 
1744), p. 245. 

Newton, Yahuda MS 9.1, fol. 19v. 

Ibid., fols 19v-20v. 
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was to reign therein & deceive all the followers of Antichrist. And such an evil 
spirit is the Dragon in the Apocalyps.^^ 

Thus, the Dragon of Revelation is a spirit of deception, not a spirit being. 
One of Newton’s fundamental principles of biblical hermeneutics, set down 
in his 1670s treatise on Revelation, was that the meaning of scriptural images 
must be consistent.^"^ It was possibly in large part on this basis then, that, 
referring to Revelation 20, he reasons that: 

By this Devils being cast into the bottomless pit (& shut up) that he should 
deceive the nations no more for a thousand years you may know that he is the 
spirit of delusion reigning in the hearts of men & by his being there called the 
old Serpent you may know that he is that same Serpent w‘^'' deceived Eve. 

And then, alluding to the proto-Evangelium of Genesis 3:15 and thus empha- 
sizing the continuity of this theme in the Bible, he writes: “For that old serpent 
was to continue till y'^ seed of the woman should bruise his head, that is till 
Christ should vanquish & stay him”.^^ A few lines later he confidently con- 
cludes that: 

the old Serpent was no more a real serpent then y*’ Dragon in y*’ Apocalyps is 
a real Dragon or then the Beasts in John & Daniel are real Beasts. Tis only a 
symbol ?of the spirit of delusion & therefore must be the sentence (y®) curs of 
this serpent for deceiving Eve must be interpreted accordingly.^® 

The symbol of the serpent was consistent ifom Genesis to Revelation. 

Newton’s eventual desire to avoid double significations applied also to his 
position on the imagery of the Edenic serpent. The orthodox position of a 
literal Satan behind a literal serpent made no sense to Newton because this 
would mean that the serpent was punished for the fault of the devil and “(to) 
make y® signe suffer in a litteral sense for the crime of the thing signified ... is 
absurd & unagreeable to the nature & Designe of Parables.” Instead, Newton 
continues: 

When the ancient s(S)ages proposed (would have) one thing to be represented 
by another, they framed a Metamorphosis of the one into the other, & thence 
came all the ancient Metamorphoses recited by Ovid & others. This was their 
way of making Parables, & Moses in this Parable of the Serpent speaks in the 
language of y*’ ancient sages wise men, being skilled in all the learning of the 
Egyptians. 

The starting point for Newton’s heterodox interpretation of the Dragon in 
Revelation, then, was his belief that the serpent that tempted Eve in the Garden 

Ibid., fol. 20v. 

Newton, YahudaMS 1.1a, fol. 12r. 

Newton, Yahuda MS 9.1, fol. 20v. 

Ibid., fol. 20v. 

Ibid., fol. 21v. 
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of Eden was itself a graphie emblem of the “spirit of delusion.” The same spirit 
has been at work in mankind’s affairs — at both the personal and collective 
levels — since the beginning of human history. And so, by sometime in the 
1680s, Satan for Newton had been transformed from an angel of darkness 
into a symbol for the spirit of error. 



Demons 

Newton’s views on demons follow a similar pattern. The traditional Christian 
conception of demons holds that they are fallen angels subordinate to the 
chief fallen angel, Satan. Not so with Newton. As with his view on the devil, 
Newton began to dismiss the reality of demons beginning in the 1680s. Yahuda 
MS 9, the same document in which Newton treats the devil as a symbol of the 
“spirit of error,” demonstrates this: 

From this figure of putting serpents for spirits & spirits or Daemons for distem- 
pers of y® mind, came y® vulgar opinion of y® Jews & other eastern nations that 
mad men & lunaticks were possessed with evil spirits or Daemons. Whence 
Christ seems to have used this language not only as Prophet but also in com- 
pliance w* y® Jews way of speaking: so y' when he is said to cast out Devils it 
cannot be known by this phra those Devils may be nothing but diseases unles 
it can be proved by the circumstances that they are sp substantial spirits.^* 

In a 1 692 letter to John Locke (which helps date his move to an accommo- 
dationist approach), Newton wrote that the language of casting out demons 
“was ye language of ye ancients for curing Lunatics.”^^ For Newton, therefore, 
demons were figures for disordered psychotic states. 

The cases of demon-possession in the Synoptic Gospels do not describe 
the activity of literal devils, but instead reflect the (mistaken) beliefs of first- 
century Jews. Newton presents a similar argument in his manuscript ecclesi- 
astical history “Of the Church”: 

If Moses saith: There shall be not be found among you any one that useth divi- 
nation, or an observer of times, [that is, of days lucky & unlucky,] or an 
enchanter, or a witch, or a consulter w* familiar spirits, or a wizzard, or a nec- 
romancer: for because of these things the Lord thy God doth drive the nations 
out (from) before thee: ??2 (superstitious people) are apt here to understand 
(by these names) such men & weomen as have a metaphysical power of 
divining, inchanting, bewitching, conversing with spirits, conjuring, & raising 
up the souls of the dead: whereas these names are to be understood only in a 



Ibid., fol. 21v. 

Newton to Locke, 3 May 1692, The Correspondence of Isaac Newton, ed. H. W. Turnbull (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1961), 3:214. 

Newton’s reduction of demon language from that of demons afflicting madmen to a single sense that 
leaves only a human with a diseased mind reveals a structural hermeneutic affinity to his reduction of the 
devil in the Apocalypse and elsewhere to a single signification. 
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moral sense for seducers (deceivers), such as falsly pretend to a power of doing 
these things and thereby delude the people & seduce them to put their trust 
in (divinations by) imaginary spirits ghosts & daemons w‘^'’ is a superstition 
tending to idolatry.^* 

Newton goes on to say that: 

to beleive that men or weomen can really divine, charm, inchant, bewitch or 
converse with spirits is a superstition of the same nature w* beleiving [sic] that 
the idols of the gentils were not vanities but had spirits really seated in them.^^ 

We have already seen that Newton believed that forsaking the devil was syn- 
onymous with rejeeting false gods and “all manner of idolatry.” The above 
passage shows that he also made an assoeiation between demons and idols, 
albeit of a different nature. Newton’s study of demonology was a subset of 
his larger projeet on idolatry. For Newton belief in aetivity by evil spirits is 
equivalent to the eonvietion that the false gods or idols of the pagans were real, 
independent beings; both positions are equally untrue. There is no ambiguity 
in Newton’s position on the reality of idols; in one manuseript he deelares 
flatly: “An Idol is nothing in the world, a vanity, (a lye) a fletitious power.”^^ 
Newton shared with traditional exegesis the identifleation of the false gods of 
the Old Testament with demons. He departed radieally ifom the traditional 
view in eoneluding that neither demons nor pagan idols exist. 

Ghosts 

A long line of Christian tradition with roots in Jewish intertestamental pseud- 
epigraphal literature solved the problem of the origin of New Testament 
demons by eontending that they, like Satan himself, were fallen angels. New- 
ton, on the other hand, adhered to a minority position that assoeiated demons 
with departed spirits — oneofthe ways the Greek term 5at/x6yioy(c(a/won/ou) 
was used in antiquity. It is likely that the starting point for the development 
of Newton’s view on demons qua departed spirits was Joseph Mede’s posthu- 
mous Apostasy of the Latter Times, a full-length study in whieh the Cambridge 
polymath identifled one of the ehief apostasies of the Roman Chureh as the 
invoeation of saints. Interpreting the genitive in the phrase “doetrines of 
devils” in 1 Timothy 4: 1 as objeetive rather than subjeetive, Mede argued that 

Newton, Bodmer MS, 5A, fol. 8v. 

Ibid. 

55 Newton, Keynes MS 7, p. 2. The first two of the four descriptions of idols Newton gives here are from 
the Bible: 1 Corinthians 8:4 {cf. Isaiah 41:24); Jeremiah 8:19, 10: 15, 14:22, 18:15, 51:18. 

A memorable example of this tradition is seen in John Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, 
in which the seventeenth-century poet writes at length of Satan’s demonic minions masquerading as such 
Old Testament era pagan deities as Baal, Beelzebub and Ashteroth {e.g. Paradise Lost, 1 .75-8 1 ). 

Mede, The Apostasy of the Latter Times (London, 1641.) Newton owned a copy of Mede’s works, 
which contained the Apostasy. See John Harrison, The Library of Isaac Newton (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1978), item 1053. 
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in this important prophecy about the rise of Christian apostasy the Apostle 
Paul was referring to doctrines about demons rather than doctrines originating 
from demons.^® Marshalling historical and philological evidence from clas- 
sical antiquity, Mede demonstrated that the daimonia (lesser deities) of the 
Gentiles were the false gods of the Bible. These daimonia were, by origin, 
“the deified soules of men after death.”^^ The importation of the pagan notion 
of demons into Christian (read Catholic) theology led to the development of 
the doctrine of saintly intermediaries, who, after all, are meant to be glori- 
fied departed spirits. For Mede, and those who followed his interpretation, 
“doctrines of demons” meant false teachings about ghosts. 

That Newton accepted this view is made plain by his occasional use of 
the expression “doctrines of ghosts” in place of “doctrines of demons” or 
“doctrines of devils,”^® along with his use of ghost as a synonym for demon. 
As he wrote in one manuscript from his later years, “Devils signified the 
imaginary Ghosts of dead men whom the heathens worshipped as Gods.”"" 
Once again, however, Newton’s use of this orthodox conception involved a 
heretical corollary, as these ghosts too are merely “imaginary.” In contrast, 
while it is clear that Mede rejected the Catholic doctrine of intermediation, at 
no time does he explicitly deny that demons, correctly understood, are real, 
spiritual beings. Newton laid the blame for the rise of the pagan doctrines 
about demons in the Church at the door of his ecclesiastical nemesis Athana- 
sius, whom he also saw as responsible for introducing Trinitarianism and the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. In his “Paradoxical questions concern- 
ing Athanasius,” Newton contends that Athanasius advanced the notion of a 
conscious existence of the soul in the intermediate state between death and 
resurrection. This was directly linked to false teachings about demons: 

Athanasius by y making (Antony see) y® soule of Ammon ascend int© up to 
heaven, laid the foundation for introducing among ( into f Greek churches ) 
the Demonology of f heathens into Christianity & the Doctrine into y® greek 
Churches [?] this heathen Philoso doctrine of Dcemons, [?] together w* that 
Popish one of Purgatory. 

Thus Newton’s conclusions about the soul and demons tempered his reading 
of Mede ’s writings on “doctrines of demons.” Moreover, as Reiner Smolinski 

Ibid., p. 8. 

” Ibid., pp. 9-14. 

Ibid., p. 14. 

See, for example, Newton, Yahuda MS 9.2, fol. 103r; Newton, Bodmer MS, 2, fol. 2Ir. 
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Newton, New College Oxford MS 361.2, fol. 133r. For other examples, see Newton, Yahuda MS 7. In, 
fol. 22r; Newton, Bodmer MS, 5A, fol. 8v; Newton, Keynes MS 3, p. 43; Newton, Chronology of Ancient 
kingdoms amended (London, 1728), p. 160. 
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has recently shown, the absence of disembodied evil spirits directly impacted 
on the contours of Newton’s interpretation of the Apocalypse.^^ Thus, unlike 
many other contemporary interpreters, Newton did not characterize the latter- 
day Gog and Magog as constituting evil spirits or the souls of the damned. 
Instead, the Gogian host is an army of mortal humans. 

Evidence that Newton’s disbelief in ghosts had practical outworkings in 
his daily life, and hence was more than merely an exercise in exegesis, comes 
from an anecdote recorded by Abraham de la Pryme. In this account, De la 
Pryme (then a recently-graduated scholar at Cambridge) records an incident 
he witnessed in May 1694 in which Newton encountered a group of scholars 
mulling around the door of a house in Cambridge purported to be haunted. 
On seeing them there assembled, Newton is said to have exclaimed: “Oh! yee 
fools . . . will you never have any witt, know yee not that all such things are 
meer cheats and impostures?”^^ Although an off-the-cuff utterance, this pithy 
reprimand (if genuine) neatly and accurately epitomizes Newton’s opinion of 
all devil belief: the gullible and undiscerning took evil spirits to be real entities; 
by unspoken implication, wise and considering men understood them to be 
counterfeits and fictions."^^ 



The Demons of Temptation 

The logical corollary to Newton’s views on evil spirits is that those who claim to 
be tempted by a personal devil are deluded and provoked by their own fleshly 
imagination. Newton’s “Paradoxical questions concerning Athanasius,” an 
important manuscript held at the Clark Library dating from the early 1 690s, 
makes this clear. In a portion of this manuscript where Newton rails against the 
abuses of the incipient Catholic monastic system,^^ he writes the following: 

Some are of opinion that the Monks of this age were most holy men: but this 
is a great prejudice & such a prejudice as judicious men who have read & 
considered [?] their lives can scarce fall into, ffor they seeme to me to have 



Smolinski, “The Logic of Millennial Thought,” pp. 287-9. 

De la Pryme, entry for 19 May 1694, The Diary of Abraham de la Pryme, the Yorkshire Antiquary 
(London, 1870), p. 42. The ghostly disturbances emanating from this house were later discovered to have 
been caused by a malicious prankster (pp. 39-42). 
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geonly proto-Enlightenment sceptic who rejected all belief, the words credited to Newton ring true and 
are consistent with the vocabulary of this man of deep faith who abhorred religious fraud. In his private 
writings, Newton applies the term “cheats” to enchanters, magicians, sorcerers, necromancers and witches 
who used deception to create the illusion of supernatural powers (Newton, New College, Oxford MS 361 .2, 
fol. 133r.) The expression “imposture,” Manuel has noted, was “a strongly pejorative word in [Newton’s] 
religious vocabulary — akin to false prophecy” (Manuel, Religion of Newton, p. 45). 

On this, see Rob Iliffe, “Those ‘Whose Business it is to CavilT: Newton’s Anti-Catholicism,” 'm Newton 
and Religion, ed. Force and Popkin, pp. 97-119, esp. 109-12. 
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been y® most unchast & superstitious part of mankind as well in this first age as 
in all following ages. For it was a general maxim (notion) amongst them that 
after any man became a Monk he found himself more tempted by the Devil to 
lust then before & those who went furthest into y® wilderness & profest Monkery 
most stricktly were most tempted, (the Devil (as they imagined) tempting them 
(most when it was) to divert them from the best purpose) 

Newton thus finds it necessary to make a qualification when describing the 
beliefs of others on the devil: experiences of Satanic influence were merely 
products of the fallible and self-deceptive human imagination. 

Newton goes on to note immediately afterward the irony, “that to turn a 
Monk was to run into such temptation as Christ has taught us to pray that God 
would not lead us into. For lust by a violent prohibition (being forcibly resisted 
restrained restrained) & by struggling w^** it is always inflamed.” But Newton, 
whose bookish, celibate, cloistered existence in Cambridge was, after all, not 
altogether unlike that experienced in the fourth- century monasteries, had also 
carefully worked through the psychology of temptation: 

The way to be chast is to (not to contend & struggle with unchast thoughts but 
to decline them [?]) keep the mind imployed about other things: for he that’s 
always thinking of chastity will be always thinking of weomen & to struggle 
(every contest) w* unchast thoughts is-to (will) leave such deep impressions 
upon the mind as (shall) make those thoughts (apt to) return more frequently."** 

It is instructive that in these words, which he all but admits are laden with 
connotations of reflexivity, Newton tackles the problem of lust without any 
reference to a literal, external tempter. Newton well knew the source of sin 
from his own contests with the demons of his soul. It was not the devil who 
made him do it. Unlike the monks of old, Newton’s own battles with the devil 
were with himself 

Newton’s strong aversion to “Monkery” may have helped stimulate or 
reinforce his denial of the devil in a second way. When criticizing Athanasius’ 
Vita S. Antoni {Life of St. Antony) for its excessive recourse to fanciful 
miracles and gratuitous accounts of demonic activity, Newton comments 
that this work “set all the Monks upon an humour of of [sic] pretending to 
miracles ... so that y® whole world presently rang w*^ stories of this kind. 
And (hence) it came to passe that y® lives of ( almost ) all y® first monk & most 
eminent Monks were filled w* apparitions: of Devils . . . miraculous cures of 
diseases (prophesies) & other prodigious relations.”^^ In a related manuscript, 
Newton writes further about Athanasius’ attempt to secure Trinitarianism 
by contending that demons had cried out that they were afflicted with 
torments when they denied the doctrine. In this document, Newton records 
the testimony of Ambrose, who confirmed that “y® Arians opposed & 
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derided these miraeles,” flatly rejeeting this putative demonie aetivity as 
“not true torments of Devils but feigned & eontrived simulatio ns moekeries.” 
What is more, Newton reeords that Paulinus in his Life of Ambrose testifles 
to the Arian party’s claim “that men were hired w* money to counterfeit 
Demoniacks. & that one of multitude being thereupon seized w* 
a(n) Devil unclean spirit cried out: let them be so tortured as I am was, who 
should deny the martyrs or who should not believe in y® truth of the Trinity 
w^^*^ Ambrose confesses .” Such stories, Newton believed, “sufficiently show 
(open) the meaning (design) of Athanasius & his party in propagating setting 
on foot this humor of pretending miracles.”^® Newton, who took the side of 
the Arians in the fourth- century Trinitarian controversies, would have been 
predisposed to accept the Arian point-of-view on these demonic apparitions 
as well. Although the Arians did not reject the existence of demons per se, it 
is possible that in much the same way as Protestant arguments for rejecting 
Catholic miracles were extended by some radical Protestants to question 
even some miracles affirmed by Protestants, Newton’s acceptance of the 
Arian scepticism towards the devils conjured up by Trinitarians took root and 
expanded to embrace a wider scale of doubt in these matters. 

Whatever its origins, Newton appears to have held to this position of a 
non-literal devil for the rest of his long life. In his later writings, the devil 
became an emblem of sin and opposition to the true God. At the beginning 
of his “Irenicum,” probably composed sometime after 1710, Newton writes 
that believers “are to forsake the Devil, that is, all fals Gods, & all manner 
of idolatry.” The meaning here is plain. Closely associated with the require- 
ment to abandon idolatry is the need to forsake the “flesh” and the “lust of 
the flesh.”^* Newton’s aetiology of sin is human centred. Several times in 
the series of drafts that make up the “Irenicum,” Newton both reiterates his 
claim that the devil is idolatry and links this equation with a statement on the 
lusts of the flesh. In another example Ifom late in the manuscript, Newton 
conflates the two statements when he writes that ancient Christians “were to 
forsake the Devil, the lusts of the flesh the lust of the eye & the pride of 
life” — the three lusts of 1 John 2:16. His repeated attention to these lusts and 



Newton, Butterfields Lot 3089, recto. LFnlike Newton, when mentioning “the spurious Miracles so 
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their ill effects helps demonstrate that for Newton there was not necessarily 
any significant reduction in the potency of the devil, only an interiorization 
of this very real power in the heart of man. Newton then continues to delimit 
the meaning of forsaking the devil in a most revealing way: “To forsake the 
Devil is to forsake the worship of Demons or Ghosts & of all fals Gods what- 
soever collectively called the Devil.”^^ The “Devil”, then, is a symbol of lust 
and a vivid hypostatization of idolatry in aggregate. This language cannot be 
reconciled with the orthodox position. 

This language does, however, have some of its roots in orthodoxy. In a 
section of the 1639 Anglican Book of Common Prayer entitled “The minis- 
tration of Baptisme to be used in the Church,” the priest is instructed to inform 
the Godfathers and Godmothers of their responsibility to guarantee that the 
baptised infant would “forsake the devill and all his works, and constantly 
beleeve Gods holy word, and obediently keep his commandments.” Further to 
this, the Godparents were to be asked: 

Doest thou forsake the devill and all his works, the vain pomp and glory of the 
world, with all covetous desires of the same, the carnall desires of the flesh, so 
that thou wilt not follow, nor be led by them?^"* 

Newton owned this edition of the prayerbook,^^ which embodied the rites of 
the Church of England, its soiled pages mute testimony to his use of the book 
in Anglican liturgy. That Newton was familiar with the last-quoted words is 
made plain by his quotation of them in extenso and almost verbatim at a point 
in his “Irenicum” where he lists “[t]he fundamentals requisite to communion 
in the Church of England.”^® As should now be apparent Ifom other places in 
this manuscript just quoted, however, Newton also altered and embroidered 
the language of the prayerbook to suit his heterodox doctrinal position. In one 
of the fuller examples, he writes: 

We are to forsake the Devil , that is all fals Gods & all manner of idolatry this 
being a breach of the first & great commandment. And we are to forsake the 
flesh & the World , or as the Apostle John expresseth it, the lust of the flesh the 
lust of the eye & the pride of life, that is, unchastity, (intemperance, injustice,} 
covetuousness, pride, & ambition, these things being a breach of the second of 
the two great commandments.^^ 

There is in Newton’s formulation no double signification as in the Anglican 
statement. Absent Ifom Newton’s own text are the words “and all his works.” 
These are replaced with a statement of equivalence (“all fals Gods & all 
manner of idolatry” being Newton’s own gloss) and the resultant diabology 
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has only one layer of temptation (the tempted), rather than two (tempter and 
tempted). 

Newton’s departure from orthodoxy ean therefore also be measured by his 
desire and need to adapt and modify the familiar language of Anglican ritual 
to conform to his own sensibilities. 



The Devil (Not) in the Details: The Hermeneutics 
OF Accommodation 

It would be misleading, however, to frame Newton’s conclusions about the 
devil and demons as rationalizing allegory. Instead, he believed he was strip- 
ping off the metaphysical layers of meaning that had been erroneously added 
by the apostate Church. The origins of these new meanings were to be found 
in Gentile, that is to say, pagan, theology. It was the apostate Church, not he, 
that had engaged in corrupt hermeneutics. Nevertheless, Newton does utilize 
an interpretative strategy to underpin his conclusions about evil spirits. New- 
ton’s method is revealed in a passage quoted above in which he explains that 
when the vivid language of demon-possession is used in the Bible, “Christ 
seems to have used this language not only as Prophet but also in compliance 
w* y® Jews way of speaking.”^* This is the hermeneutics of accommodation, 
in which it is argued that the Bible is written in the language of the vulgar, 
but that behind this accommodating idiom lies the reality that the philosophic 
mind can discern. It is the same hermeneutic that Newton, like Galileo before 
him, used to reconcile apparently geocentric language in the Scriptures with 
his commitment to a heliocentric, geokinetic solar system. Newton believed 
that the Scriptures do not speak “in the language of Astronomers . . . but in 
that of y® common people to whom they were written.”^^ And so it was with 
demon possession. 

An early hint at how accommodation could explain the cases of demon- 
possession mentioned in the Gospel accounts can be found in Joseph Mede’s 
posthumously published Diatribce (1642), which contains a short essay on 
the demon language of the New Testament. While not denying the liter- 
alness of demons himself, Mede opened the door to Newton’s view (and 
possibly the sceptical position as well) when he argued that the designa- 
tion of someone demon-possessed in the New Testament was equivalent to 
labelling them as ""mad-men” or "Dunaticks” in the parlance of his own day.®° 
Newton himself was convinced that contemporary labels could not always be 
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read straightforwardly, in part because of diachronic shifts in the meaning of 
names. In one manuscript he writes: 

We are also to allow for the changes that have been made in the signification of 
words. So Cherubim were originally nothing more than hieroglyphical symbols 
or armies & other bodies politick. Spirits frequently signified the tempers & 
dispositions of the mind; & evil spirits the diseases & distempers thereof as 
when Saul was troubled with an evil spirit from the Lord; Devils signified 
the imaginary Ghosts of dead men whom the heathens worshipped as Gods; 
Inchanters, Magicians, Sorcerers, Necromancers & Witches signified deceivers 
& cheats who by certain forms of words & ceremonies & other juggling tricks 
pretended to supernatural powers & arts of prognosticating for magnifying 
themselves among the people.®^ 

Thus evil spirits reduce to diseased states of mind, devils to imaginary ghosts 
and witches to conjurers. 

Newton believed that the need to retrieve the true meanings of such des- 
ignations was demanded not only by the implied corruption in language, but 
because biblical idiom is often couched in expressions directed to the sensi- 
bilities of the vulgar. The superstitious among the vulgar are prone to misread 
this accommodating language in a literal way and thus mistake evil spirits 
for real substances, just as the idolaters took the pagan gods to be real sub- 
stances. Newton thus held that in 1 John 4 the “spirits of God of fals Prophets 
& of Antichrist are . . . plainly taken not for any substantial Spirits but for y® 
good or evil dispositions & true or fals perswasions of mens minds.”®^ Sim- 
ilarly Moses’ descriptions of divination, enchantment, witchcraft, wizardry 
and necromancy were never meant to be taken in a “metaphysical” sense for 
actual spiritual operation, but rather in a “moral” sense for the deceptions, 
delusions and conjurations that masqueraded such activity as real.^^ Finally, 
Newton also believed that due care must be taken to allow for the penchant of 
the ancient “eastern & Egyptian nations” to employ the language of personi- 
fication: 

The eastern & Egyptian nations were very much addicted to speake by figures 
in their language to introduce the qualities and substances of things under the 
character of intelligent beings or persons. So things often represented death & 
the grave & time & fortune & health & wealth & love & flame & the elements & 
planets by persons; the Jews gave the names of evil spirits to diseases & to vices 
and amorous opinions & so Solomon spoke of wisdom as a person & Orpheus, 
Plato & Philo & some of the gnosticks gave the name Xoyog to the wisdom of 

God, considered as a person And the Idea of the Platonists, sephiroths of the 

Cabbalists, & Aeons of the Gnosticks are nothing else than the thoughts notions 
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actions previous names attributes or parts of the deity turned into persons & 
sometimes into the souls of men.®"* 

Here Newton’s referenees to Solomon, Plato and Philo imply that he believed 
that the learned also personified qualities and substanees. And, as the above 
exeerpt demonstrates, Newton maintained that the hypostatization of diseases 
as demons was one example of the language of personifieation. But to take 
this personifieation literally instead of figures of speeeh was to eommit the 
sin of idolatry. 



The Doctrinal "chain of connexion" 

Joseph Glanvill asserted that “he that thinks there is no Witch, believes a Devil 
gratis . . . And when men are arrived to this degree of diffidence and infidelity, 
we are beholden to them if they believe either Angel, or Spirit, Resurrection 
of the Body, or Immortality of Souls. These things,” Glanvill argued, “hang 
together in a Chain of connexion, at least in these mens Hypothesis', and 
’tis but an happy ehance if he that hath lost one link, holds another.”®^ While 
Newton by no means repudiated good angels or a bodily resurreetion, Glanvill 
nevertheless hit upon an important insight. Both the orthodox system and 
Newton’s heterodox scheme hang together in a doctrinal “chain of connection.” 

First, Newton’s non-literal demonology impacted on his prophetic exege- 
sis, and we have already seen how his view on the devil affected his later 
writings on the Apocalypse. Second, Newton’s denial of demons and his char- 
acterization of them as departed spirits dovetails neatly with his rejection of 
the immortality of the soul. In his mortalist system, there was no place for 
ghosts, whether good or evil. The orthodox position, conversely, accepted both 
demons and immortal souls. Also, Newton’s understanding of the “doctrines 
of demons” helped him conclude that Catholic saintly intermediaries were 
ontologically, as well as doctrinally, false. The same can be said for his views 
on idolatry. Newton’s mortalism is not the only aspect of his doctrine that 
relates well to his rejection of evil spirits. His rejection of infant baptism in 
favour of adult believers’ baptism is made possible partly through his denial 
of demons, since one chief motivation for Christians to baptise infant children 
was to protect them from demonic influence. Newton’s powerful monotheism, 
sharpened by his antitrinitarian view that centralized the powers of Deity in 
the Father alone and combined with his profound, over-arching sense of God’s 
absolute dominion and unchallenged sovereignty,®® probably also played an 
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important role in Newton’s banishment of demons and that ehief opponent 
of the Deity, Satan himself. As in the original Hebraic theistic monism, God 
kills and makes alive. He wounds and heals. He forms light and creates dark- 
ness, He makes peace and creates evil: Newton’s God does all these things.®^ 
In Newton’s system, the One true God stood unchallenged by either pagan 
gods or fallen angels. In sum, while undoubtedly related to his renunciation of 
unscriptural superstition, Newton’s rejection of evil spirits is consistent with 
both the general thrust of his biblical hermeneutics and the contours of his 
theological system. 

Witch-hunters, Sceptics and the Theological 
Location oe Newton's Demonology 

Newton developed his non-literal demonology against a backdrop of works 
like those by Glanvill, who openly deplored any attempts to downplay the 
reality of witches and demons. And Glanvill was by no means the only one to 
take this stance. Many of Newton’s colleagues at the Royal Society, includ- 
ing the highly-esteemed Robert Boyle, saw the collection of case studies of 
witches and demons as forming an important part of the polemic against unbe- 
lief 68 pj-Qof of the reality of evil spirits helped confirm the existence of God, 
who is the greatest Spirit. For this reason, the doctrinally conservative viewed 
with great horror those who where not merely sceptical about the veracity 
of particular witchcraft cases, but denied demons outright. Thus it was for 
commentators such as the Calvinist heresy-hunter John Edwards who wrote 
in 1 695 that: 

among the Opinions which lead to Atheism, the denial of Dcemons and Witches, 
which of late hath so much prevail’d, is none of the least. For besides that this is 
an open defiance to unquestionable History, Experience and matter of Fact, and 
so introduces the worst sort of Scepticism (which is the high-way to Atheism) 
it is evident that this supplants the belief of Spiritual Beings or Substances: 
for Witchcraft and all Diabolick Transactions are disbeliev’d on the account of 
the improbability, if not impossibility of Spirits. So that it is plain the rejecting 
of the being and commerce of Daemons or Infernal Spirits opens a door to the 
denial of the Deity, of which we can no otherwise conceive than that it is an 
Eternal Spirit.^^^ 
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Others, such as the Lutheran theologian August Pfeiffer, were convinced 
that loss of belief in the devil would lead to moral degeneration in society. 
As Jonathan Israel summarizes, Pfeiffer maintained in a 1694 work that “if 
temptation is natural, and not satanically induced, then in principle extramar- 
ital fornication, whoring, and every form of promiscuity is permissible, as are 
lewd thoughts and words.”^® The antiquary Ralph Thoresby FRS records an 
evening in 1 7 1 2 in which he sparred verbally until late with a group of London 
“freethinkers,” who, he wrote, denied “the existence of spirits, downright 
affirming those [expressions] in Scripture, the works of the flesh, and the 
works of the Devil are [synonymous], there being no such thing as a Devil 
in their opinion.” Thoresby writes of being “troubled” at their views, and 
concludes his account with the prayer: “The Lord enlighten their dark minds, 
and let not much learning make them mad!”^* Although Newton fully 
accepted the existence of good angels, it is clear from these examples 
that many of Newton’s more orthodox contemporaries would have viewed 
Newton’s position on the devil and demons as a dangerous example of 
scepticism verging on materialism and atheism with potentially immoral con- 
sequences.^^ Such a characterization of his demonology, however, would have 
been gravely mistaken. Newton was a thorough-going biblicist who was him- 
self violently opposed to the perceived rise in unbelief Newton had no truck 
with scepticism or infidelity and always expressed his position in scriptural 
language. 

How, then, are we to position Newton’s demonology? The right place to 
look for analogies to Newton’s view is not among the works of radical scep- 
tics, but within biblicist religious traditions that lay beyond the pale of main- 
stream Catholic and Protestant doctrinal standards. The first relevant analogy 
is the pre-modern theology of rabbinic Judaism. The notion of Satan as an 
evil, fallen angel — a commonplace of orthodox Christian theology — is absent 
from the Talmud and Midrash.^^ The Adversary {hassatan) is not an angel 
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who fell from heaven but is seen aeeording to an influential sehool of thought 
as a hypostasization or personifleation of yetzer ha-ra, the “evil inclination” 
within the heart of manJ^ According to one strand of rabbinic theology,^^ 
there were before the purging of idolatry from Israel two evil yetzerim, one 
acting as an impulse to idolatry and the other to unchastity — the same two 
main focuses in Newton’s writing on outworkings of the devil’s influence. 
Newton’s later expressions about the nature of Satan are for practical pur- 
poses indistinguishable from the Jewish “evil yetzer.”^^ 

A second parallel comes from the Radical Reformation of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Newton’s views on the devil and demons bear 
a marked resemblance to positions arrived at by Radical Reforming theolo- 
gians dating back to the early years of the Reformation. One particularly 
notable analogy is the antitrinitarian Anabaptist Hans Denck (1495-1527), 
who appears to have come to deny the literal existence of a personal devil. 
His biographer affirms that for Denck “there was nothing real in the world but 
God, and therefore anything opposed to God was essentially nothingness.”^* 
Denck’s powerful emphasis on an absolute monotheism, which inclined to the 
exclusion of the reality of opposing forces, may have helped shape his thought 
on the devil. It is possible to be much more certain about the Radical Reformer 
David Joris (c. 1501-1556), who came to view Satan as a symbol for human 
desires. A strong tendency to downplay the role of the demonic in human 
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illness can also be found in the works of certain Spiritualist and Anabaptist 
writers. English parallels exist also among the radical religious sects of the 
Commonwealth.^* The Ranter Jacob Bauthumley contended in 1650 that the 
real devil was within human nature, not without. “Men fear a Devill without 
them,” Bauthumley writes, “and so fancy him to be terrible in their apprehen- 
sions, never considering that he is in them.”^^ Similarly, in 1 669 Lodowick 
Muggleton argued — against both orthodox and popular tradition — that the 
familiar spirit the Old Testament Witch of Endor conjured up was nothing 
other to the witches than “the imagination or reason, the devil in themselves; 
that is, they set themselves apart with the thoughts of the imaginations of 
their hearts.”^^ Strong parallels to Newton’s demonology and diabology also 
appear in Thomas Hobbes’ Leviathan of 1651, even if the latter’s overall 
agenda differed than that of the former.*"* Hobbes appeals to the hermeneutics 
of accommodation and concludes: “I see nothing at all in the Scripture, that 
requireth a beliefe, that Daemoniacks were any other thing but Mad-men.”*^ 
For Hobbes demons “are but Idols, or Phantasms of the braine, without any 
reall nature of their own, distinct from humane fancy; such as are dead mens 
Ghosts, and Fairies, and other matter of old Wives tales.”*® Biblical refer- 
ences to Satan are treated in a similar fashion. Thus, the description in Euke 
22:3 of Satan entering into Judas refers to “the hostile and traiterous inten- 
tion of selling his Ford and Master.”*^ Returning to the Continent, the works 
of two contemporary Dutch theologians offer further parallels. In his 1683 
De oraculis ethnicorum dissertationes duae, the Dutch Mennonite Anthonie 
van Dale radically restricted the power and influence of the devil in worldly 
affairs to the temptation of the human heart.** Finally, another parallel can be 
seen in the Dutch Calvinist Balthasar Bekker’s Betoverde Weereld (The World 
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Bewitched), published first in Dutch in 1691-94 and then in French (1694) 
and in partial English translation (1695).^^ Bekker contended that belief in a 
personal devil and ontologically literal demons was a pagan infiltration into 
Christianity. He devotes much space in his book to developing scriptural argu- 
ments subverting the popular interpretation of biblical texts mentioning the 
devil and, employing both Scripture and reason, attempts “to prove the Empire 
of the Devil is but a Chimera, and that he has neither such a Power, nor such an 
Administration as is ordinarily ascribed to him.”^'^ Although there is in New- 
ton’s writings nothing remotely like Bekker’s use of Cartesianism to underpin 
some of his extra-biblical arguments — and Newton was by this time virulently 
anti-Cartesian — he would have agreed with Bekker’s argument that the devil 
had no physical reality and was instead a symbol for evil within the human 
heart. It is also hardly possible that Newton would not have been aware of the 
enormous controversy that erupted in Europe at the publication of Bekker’s 
book.^* It may even be significant that Newton’s own move away Ifom the 
orthodox teaching on Satan occurred around the time of the publication of the 
works of Van Dale and Bekker. 

Another hint at Newton’s position comes near the end of the third chapter 
of his church history. At a point where he itemises a revealing series of adi- 
aphora (“strong meats” in his biblically-derived terminology), he writes that 
“besides the first principles & fundamentals of religion . . . w‘^^ all men are 
to learn before baptism . . . there are (in the scriptures) many truths of great 
importance but more difficult to be understood & not (so) absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation.”^^ Included among this list of strong meats are “what Christ 
did before his incarnation & between his death & resurrection, what he doth 
now in heaven & (how the saints shall reign with him as . . . Kings & Priests 
in the day of judgment & rule the nations with a rod of iron &) what he or 
they shall do after the day of judgment,” along with: 

all disputable questions about Providence, Predestination, free Will, Grace, the 

origin of evil, the (nature of the) satisfaction made by Christ, the nature of 

angels, the state of the dead between death & the resurrection, the bodies w* 
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which the dead shall arise, the power of keys, forms of Church government, the 

keeping of Easter & other holy days ... & the like.^^ 

That Newton should include the origin of evil in a list consisting of doctrines 
about which he either had not come to a settled opinion or had dissenting 
views, hints at a degree of reflexivity in his selection criteria and in turn 
suggests an awareness on his part of the radical departure he had made in his 
demonology. 

But the nature of Newton’s radicalism needs careful clarification. His was 
a retreat from orthodoxy, not belief When Newton sought to define the devil 
he appealed to the scriptural language of idolatry and lust, not to arguments 
of philosophical or rationalistic provenance. And, unlike Spinoza and the 
author of Leviathan, Newton did not reject the existence of spirits — only the 
evil kind. Thus Newton was neither a materialist nor a denier of good angels 
and, hence, not a Sadducee in the biblical sense. His position instead occupied 
territory within the middle ground between the witch- hunters who saw demons 
around every corner, and the outright sceptics who flatly denied the existence 
of any spirits whatsoever. For Newton, this middle ground represented the 
unadulterated biblical truth. 

Isaac Newton and the Devil 

As the years wore on the views of men like Joseph Glanvill and Robert Boyle on 
witchcraft and physical manifestations of demons and ghosts became less and 
less acceptable in learned circles. This does not mean that Newton’s rejection 
of evil spirits would have been viewed benignly by educated observers. Far 
from it. For while the growth in scepticism towards witchcraft and demonic 
activity helped lead to the repeal of the Jacobean Witchcraft Act in 
even most of the intelligentsia continued to believe in the reality of demons 
and their chief diabolical overlord.^^ Denial of the devil was viewed with 
horror by most well into the nineteenth-century. 

Some may instinctively desire to use Newton’s non-literal demonology as 
an indication of incipient rationalism in his thought. This would be a mistake. It 
would be the same sort of mistake some scholars make when they misidentify 
Newton’s denial of the Trinity as evidence of proto-deist tendencies. And the 
Bible-reading, prophecy-believing Newton was no deist.^® Richard Westfall, 
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who knew Newton’s theologieal manuseripts well, nevertheless saw Newton’s 
religion — particularly his heterodox Arianism — as evidence of “the influence 
of science on his religion”, presumably deploying the term “science” here in 
a way that implies a rationalist tinge. “The central thrust of Newton’s life- 
long religious quest,” Westfall contended, “was the effort to save Christian- 
ity by purging it of irrationalities.”^^ This is an unhappy choice of words. 
The picture Westfall paints is one of a man helplessly engulfed by a rising 
tide of reason and proto-positivistic science. Even Frank Manuel, the scholar 
who first brought Newton’s position on the devil to light, concluded that it 
was a sign that “[sjcience was taking its toll” on the author of the Principia 
Mathematica.^^ Quite apart from the fact that Newton’s demonology should 
be located firmly within the sphere of biblicist theology, it is hard to see 
what Manuel’s vague assessment could mean. His use of the term “science” 
here would now be viewed as anachronistic and in any case Newton, unlike 
Bekker, did not subscribe to any rationalist form of natural philosophy. Indeed, 
Newton’s own natural philosophy was heavily infused withprovidentialist con- 
victions,^® and for him theology and natural philosophy were aspects of the 
same grand project. Newton’s beliefs must be interpreted through the lega- 
cies to which he was heir, not through the lens of what natural philosophy 
became. 

This is not to say that Newton’s mature position on the devil and demons 
did not interpenetrate with his study of Nature. In this regard, it is worth 
recalling that the hermeneutics of accommodation was used by Newton to 
explain apparent geocentric language in the Bible as well as his position on 
the devil and demons. Not only is there symmetry between his denial of 
substantial interpretations of evil spirits and his rejection of the introduction 
of substance into discussions of God’s nature, but this suspicion of substance 
is also evident in the physics of his Principia. Likewise, Newton’s rejection 
of falsely-interpreted “metaphysical” readings of spirits in favour of the true 
“moral” meanings fits into a general pattern evident in both Newton’s theology 
and his natural philosophy. Newton once wrote that “[t]he grand occasion of 
errors in the faith has been the turning of the scriptures from a moral te 
a (& monarchical to a physical &) metaphysical ( & physical ) sense & this 
has been done chiefly by men bred up in the (metaphysical) theology of 
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the heathens Philosophers . . . (the Cabbalists & (y®) Sehoolmen).”*'^'^ This in 
turn eonforms to a broad trend in his thought that led him to distinguish 
between exoterie (open) and esoterie (elosed) levels of knowledge, seen in 
his distinetion between absolute and relative spaee and time, along with open 
and elosed meanings in theology. A reading of the New Testament that yields 
demonds, then, would fall into the esoterie eategory, while a reading that 
interprets as distempers would fall into the elosed eategory y.'°' Newton’s 
demonology would have had direet repereussions for his natural philosophy 
as well. The banishment of evil spirits would have allowed him to avoid the 
natural philosophieal anxieties eausedby Deseartes’ demon, who for Newton 
did not exist to deceive human perception in fields such as optics. Finally, 
in contrast to his disciple, William Whiston, there could be for Newton no 
recourse to evil spirits to explain spectacular meteorological phenomena like 
the aurora borealis. Suggestively, Whiston even publicly lamented Newton’s 
reticence to appeal to demons for this purpose. 

There are some remaining puzzles. It is a curious fact that two men in 
Newton’s circle published works after the great man’s death in which they 
openly argued for a view on biblical demons that differed not at all tfom that 
of Newton. First, Arthur Ashley Sykes, a clerical friend of Samuel Clarke’s 
whom Newton helped appoint to an afternoon preachership at Golden Square 
in London, published a controversial work on the meaning of demoniacs in 
the New Testament in 1737, the year after the repeal of the Witchcraft Act. 

In this treatise Sykes, who was given some of Newton’s theological papers in 
the 1750s to prepare for publication, presents a sophisticated and learned 
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argument to show that the New Testament demons were not ontologieally real 
spiritual entities, but were rather distempers of the mind and are depicted in the 
Gospels as devils using accommodationist language. Also, as with Newton, 
demons are equated with ghosts. Furthermore, employing his knowledge of 
Hebrew, Sykes defines the word Satan as “nothing else but Adversary^' and 
contends that it should be “understood according to the subject to which it is 
applied.” Thus, when in the Gospel accounts a woman is characterized as 
being “bound of Satan f this, “when applied to an Infirmity, means no more 
than that which was an Adversary to Health.” To support his contention, 
Sykes goes on to list scriptural examples of human adversaries designated as 
satans.^'^^ As for those who arrogate to themselves the power of casting out 
demons (such as the seven sons of Sceva in Acts 19:13-17), they are nothing 
more than cheats. In both the general tenor of his position, and the specifics 

of his arguments, Sykes’ demonology displays a haunting similarity to that of 
Newton. 

Second, Richard Mead, one of the doctors who cared for Newton in his 
final illness and one of the last to see him alive, published in a work on bib- 
lical diseases a briefer version of the argument that demon-possession is but 
another name for madness. Mead, a Fellow of the Royal Society who had 
in Newton’s lifetime published a study of lunacy, cites both the 1 642 essay 
of his namesake and Sykes’ full-length study of 1737, so it is possible that 
his main incentive came Ifom others. Nevertheless, the association with New- 
ton is striking. Did Newton’s ideas play a formative role in the thought of 
either of these two men? The lack of direct evidence allows no confirma- 
tion of this possibility, although Newton did reveal aspects of his heresy to 
others.^^^ What is certain is that these men articulated positions on demons 
that were indistinguishable Ifom those of Newton. Finally, it may be worth 
noting that the MP who in 1736 first presented to the House of Commons 
and then delivered to the House of Lords the bill to repeal the Jacobean 
Witchcraft Act was none other than John Conduitt, Newton’s nephew-in- law. 
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successor at the Royal Mint, and custodian of Newton’s unpublished 
1 12 

papers. 

In this study, I have shown that there was more than one way for an early 
modern believer to orient biblical demonology. In Newton’s case, it meant 
the denial of the existence of evil spirits. A corollary to this was a shift from 
an ontology of Satan to a psychology of temptation, a reorientation from the 
external to the internal. But instead of looking for possible affinities with his 
view in sceptical thought or suggesting a source in some putatively ratio- 
nal or ‘modernist’ strain of natural philosophy, I have argued that Newton’s 
demonology formed an integral part of his grand religious project and that 
the most relevant analogies lie in theology — ancient and heterodox. It is likely 
that it owed much to the massive religiously-motivated study of pagan idolatry 
in which Newton became immersed during the late 1680s and early 1 690s — a 
study revealed in his surviving manuscripts on the origin of Gentile theology. 
His view may also have been partly motivated by empathy for the fourth- 
century Arian party, who rejected Athanasius’s testimony of demon-plagued 
monks as a Machiavellian attempt to legitimate the Trinitarian cause when 
terms from reason failed. Newton articulated his own position in biblical ter- 
minology and above all, as with so many other aspects of his theological 
and natural philosophical thought, his views on the devil were reinforced by 
an engagement with older traditions. The apparent ‘modernity’ of his stance 
turns out to be a mirage. Newton’s demonology was an exegetical option, 
not a sign of the encroaching Enlightenment. Nevertheless, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that Newton’s denial of evil spirits was well outside the 
theological mainstream in his own day and for a long time afterward. His 
position would have been viewed as a runway to infidelity, a capitulation to 
cold, dark atheism, a disturbing disenchantment of the world or even a delu- 
sion inspired by Beelzebub himself. If only his witching-hunting colleagues 
at the Royal Society had known. 
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I rejoice that I have lived to see female education conducted 
on a more liberal and enlarged plan. I am old enough to 
remember a time when well-born women, even of the 
north, could spell their own language but very indifferently, 
and some, hardly read it with common decency; when 
the yoimg lady’s hand-writing presented a medley of 
outlandish characters; and when a column of pounds, 
shillings and pence presented a labyrinth, as inextricable as 
the extraction of the cube root. While the boys of the family 
were conversing with Virgil, perhaps with Homer himself, 
the girls were condemned to cross-stitch, on a piece of gauze 
canvas, and to record their own age at the bottom of the 
same. 

So wrote Henry Hunter in the prefaee to his translation of Leonard Euler’s 
Briefe, his Letters of Euler to a German Princess on Different Subjects 
in Physic and Philosophy (1795).' Hunter eontinues his refleetion on the 
improved state of women’s edueation — 

They [women] are now treated as rational beings, and society is already the better 
for it. And wherefore should the term female and philosophy seem a ridiculous 
combination? Wherefore preclude to a woman any source of knowledge to 
which her capacity, and condition in life entitle her to apply? It is cruel and 
ungenerous to expose the frivolity of the sex, after reducing it to the necessity 
of being silly and frivolous.^ 



* Leonard Euler, Briefe an eiener deutsche Prinzessin iiber verschiedene Gegenstande aus der Physik und 
Philosophie (Leipzig, 1769), [English trans. H[enry] H[unter], Letters of Euler to a German Princess on 
Different Subjects in Physic and Philosophy, London, 1795]. 

^ Letters of Euler, translator’s preface, pp. xi-xii. 
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The translation which this prefaces is of a work first published some thirty 
years earlier, and originally written for the instruction of a niece of Frederick 
II of Prussia. Euler’s book was specifically aimed at a female audience — ^to 
quote his translator, his letters were intended “for the instruction of a young 
and sensible female”. Translated into French as well as English, Euler’s book 
saw several reprintings in both languages, testimony not just to wider educa- 
tional horizons for eighteenth-century women, but to a demand for scientific 
knowledge. Furthermore, the science epitomised by Euler in his Briefe is 
deeply Newtonian, and the image of Newton conveyed is of a great genius 
who cracked the secrets of the natural world. Newton, he says 

was, without doubt . . . one of the greatest geniuses that ever existed. His pro- 
found knowledge and his acute penetration into the most hidden mysteries of 

nature will be a just object admiration to the present, and to every future age.^ 

The publishing success of Euler’s Briefe, then, is evidence not only of the 
diffusion of Newtonianism in the eighteenth century, but of a female audi- 
ence for Newtonian science. The history of the participation of women in 
Enlightenment science overlaps with the history of Newton’s reception in 
Europe. 

The point has long since been made that the eighteenth century witnessed an 
increase in scientific literacy among women. Eonda Schiebinger’s claim that, 
“Science for ladies remained popular throughout Europe in the eighteenth- 
century,” has been followed up by Betty Jo Dobbs and Margaret Jacob, and 
others, who have demonstrated that his female interest in science had its 
Newtonian aspect, even if historians of science have not always acknowledged 
this.'* The fact that women do indeed figure in the reception of Newtonianism 
raises questions about levels female attainment in matters scientific, aside 
Ifom quantative increase of interest. And this, in turn, is bound up with the 

^ Letters of Euler, 82. This eulogy is tempered with the observation that Newton was, nonetheless a human 
being, and therefore subject to error. “But the errors of this great man should serve to admonish us of the 
weakness of the human understanding which, after having soared to the greatest possible heights, is in 
danger of plunging into manifest contradiction”. The “error” identified by Euler was Newton’s emanationist 
theory of light. 

^ Londa Schiebinger, The Mind has no Sex? Women in the Origins of Modern Science (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1989), p. 39; Betty Jo Dobbs and Margaret C. Jacob, Newton and the Culture 
of Newtonianism (Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press, 1995.) On the diffusion ofNewtonianism in 
England, see Larry Stewart, Rhetoric, Technology and Natural Philosophy in Newtonian Britain, 1660- 
1750 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992); for Newton in France, see P LTntroduction 

des theories de Newton en France au XVIII Siecle (Paris, 1931); A. R. Hall, “Newton in France, a New View,” 
History of Science, 13 (1975), pp. 233-50. For the Newton reception in Europe, see H. Guerlac, “Newton’s 
Changing Reputation in the Eighteenth Century,” and “Where the Statue stood: Divergent Loyalties to 
Newton in the Eighteenth Century,” in his Essays and Papers in the History of Modern Science (Baltimore 
and London: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1977), pp. 69-81 and 131^5; idQm, Newton on the Continent 
(Cornell: Cornell University Press, 1981); A. R. Hall and D. G. King-Hele, Newton’s Principia and its 
Legacy (London: The Royal Society, 1988); Paulo Cassini, Newton e la Coscienza Europea (Bologna: II 
Mulino, 1983). 
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question of whether the Newtonian revolution made it easier or more diifieult 
for women to partieipate in seienee. In suggesting answers to these questions 
we ean, perhaps, learn something about the formation of the Enlightenment 
image of Newtonianism. What I propose to do in this paper is to revisit the 
general topie of women and eighteenth-eentury seienee from the perspeetive 
of the reeeption of Newtonianism. But, for the purposes of this paper I am 
less eoneerned with what Newtonianism tells us about women’s partieipation 
in seienee, and more with what the involvement of women tells us about 
Newtonianism as praetised and disseminated in Enlightenment Europe. 

Newtonianism for Ladies 

The best evidenee for female interest in Newtonian seienee are books like 
Euler’s Briefe speeifieally aimed at a female readership. The most famous 
example of a Newtonian text aimed at a female audienee is Newtonianismo 
per le dame ovvero dialoghi sopra la luce e i colori. (1737) by the urbane 
Italian free-thinker. Count Franeeseo Algarotti. Among epitomes and surveys 
of Newtonianism, the popularity Algarotti ’s book is normally taken as a pos- 
itive sign of the growing partieipation of women in seienee in the eighteenth 
eentury. This book eonsists of a eolleetion of six dialogues in whieh an Ital- 
ian Marehesa, a former admirer of Deseartes and Malebranehe, is introdueed 
to the basies of Newtonian opties: the fourth dialogue purports to give “An 
Exposition of the Newtonian System of Opties”. The Sixth Dialogue deals 
with “the Newtonian universal Prineiple of Attraetion”. The book was an 
instant sueeess, many times reprinted (some thirty editions) and translated 
into several European languages, ineluding Swedish and, apparently, Por- 
tuguese.^ The sueeess of the book is elear testimony to there being a popular 
readership for Newtonian theories, when presented in an aeeessible way. Ala- 
garotti’s book examplifies an important feature of popularising reeensions of 
Newton, namely, that they speeifieally avoid the teehniealities of mathematies 
and meehanies. In all the many versions of Newtonianismo per le dame Algo- 
rotti adopts as his hall-mark a non-teehnieal style. He speeifieally set out to 
remove all traees of what he ealls “austerity” (“austerita”) from Newton’s sei- 
enee, removing what he eonsidered to be “disagreeable and tedious”, in order 
to present it in an agreeable way. By austerity, Algarotti evidently understood 
everything to do withnumeraey. As he explained in the introduetion, “lines and 
mathematieal Figures are entirely exeluded, as they would have given these 
Diseourses too seientifie an Air, and appeared formidable to those, who to be 
instrueted must be pleased.”® His Freneh translator, Louis Adrien du Perron de 



^ Peter and Ruth Wallis, Newton and Newtoniana, 1672—1975. A Bibliography (London; Unwin, 1977). 

^ Algarotti, Sir Isaac Newton ’s Philosophy Explain d for the use of the Ladies in Six Dialogues on Light 
and Colours, trans. Elizabeth Carter (London, 1739), Introduction. 
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Castera, specifically links this non-technical approach to lower expectations 
of female understanding, by stating that the omission of “calculs embaras- 
sans” makes the book more suitable for “la delicatesse des dames.”^ Voltaire 
makes a similar assumption in a contrastive comparison between Maupertuis 
as “teacher of men”, and “Algarotti [teacher of ]the female sex.”^ Although the 
title of Algarotti’s book indicates that the targeted audience was female, the 
book was also aimed at non-technical male readers and was deemed suitable, 
as Adrien du Perron de Castera points out, for men “qui ne sont point inities 
dans les mysteres de la Philosophic Newtonienne.”^ The tag “for the ladies”, 
therefore, may be taken to imply all readers of non-specialist capacity, and that 
these were not necessarily exclusively female. That Algarotti had a Newtonian 
agenda gives some credence to the argument that Newtonianism, especially 
in its popularised version, offered a more accessible form of science than had 
the systems to which it put paid. 

Algarotti was not the only populariser to offer Newton without numbers. 
So too, for example, did Desaguliers’ A Course of Experimental Philoso- 
phy (1733-4) and Voltaire’s Elemens de la philosophie de Newton (1738). 
Voltaire, in particular, emphasised the democratic outreach of his project to 
the unlearned, “On tachera de mettre ces Elemens, a la portee de ceux qui 
connaissent de Neuton & de la Philosophie que le nom seul. La Science de 
la Nature est un bien qui appartient a tous les hommes.”'® His Elements is a 
non-technical exposition of the central doctrines of Newtonian physics which, 
as one eighteenth-century woman. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, observed, 
relies heavily on intermediate sources like Pemberton, Keill, Musschenbroek 
and Du Fay. S’Gravensande’s introduction to Newton, was specifically aimed 
at younger people. ^ ^ But, in respect of accessibility, it was Newton himself who 
led the way. And he did so in the text on which Algarotti’s book is largely based, 
Opticks. Of Newton’s published writings, Opticks was easily the most widely 
known — either directly or indirectly — in the eighteenth century.'^ After all, 
the Principia presupposes a level of attainment in mathematics that was far 



^ Algarotti, Le Newtonianisme pour les Dames, 2 vols (Paris, 1738), trans. Duperron de Castera, Preface 
du traducteur. 

^ Voltaire to Nicolas Claude Thierot, Voltaire’s Correspondence, ed. T. Besterman, 107 vols (Geneva 
1953-65), 7: 157-8. 

^ Le Newtonianisme pour les Dames, 2 vols (Paris, 1738), Preface du traducteur. 

No\X. 2 .\xq, Elemens (Amsterdam, 1738), p. 12. 

J. s’Gravensande, Introductio ad philosophiam Newtonianam (1720) Whiston’s Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Mathematical Philosophy more Easily Demonstrated (1716) was also designed “for the use of students.” 
An example of simplified Newtonianism is The Newtonian System of Philosophy Adapted to the Capacities 
of Young Gentlemen and Ladies,and familiarised and made entertaining by Objects with which they are 
intimately acquainted (London, 1761), which bears an advertisement for the even simpler Philosophy 
of Tops and Balls or the Newtonian System of Philosophy Adapted to the Capacities of Youth by “Tom 
Telescope.” The first was enormously successful and was translated into Dutch, French, Swedish and Italian. 
A. R. Hall, All was Light. An Introduction to Newton ’s ‘Opticks ’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1 993). 
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beyond the average reader. As one eighteenth-eentury woman observed (Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu), “I believe there are few heads capable of makeing 
Sir I. Newton’s calculations, but the result of them is not difficult to be under- 
stood by a moderate capacity.”'^ This is a view to which Madame Du Chatelet 
subscribed: Newton’s philosophy she wrote, bristles with so many calcula- 
tions and algebra, that it is a kind of mystery, in which only the initiates 
can participate (“sa Philosophic herissee de calculs & d’algebre, etoit une 
espece de mistere auqel les seuls inities avoient droit de participer”).'^ For 
his part, when praising Madame Du Chatelet’s attainments in mathematics, 
Voltaire notes in accentuating contrast, that knowledge of mere geometry is 
not something to be expected among women (“C’eut ete beaucoup pour une 
femme de Sfavoir la Geometric ordinaire”). By contrast with his Principia 
mathematica, Newton’s Opticks is an accessible and practical, which does not 
require great technical expertise or complex experimental apparatus. As New- 
ton him s elf claimed of the experiments therein described, “A Novice may the 
more easily try them.”'® The largest constituency of novices were, of course, 
women (though Newton was probably not thinking of them when he referred 
to novices). Rupert Flail attributes the success of Opticks in England to the fact 
that it was “written in English, founded upon experiments, and (in the Queries) 
free-ranging in its speculation.”*^ The same may be said of its reception in 
Europe where it was also read in the vernacular (in translation), or assimi- 
lated into popularising recensions of Newton’s physics. Arguably, therefore, 
the Newtonianism of popular consumption was “soft” Newtonianism. This is 
amply illustrated by the most popular of all introductions to Newton’s theories, 
Algarotti’s II Newtonianismo per le dame, which, as we have already noted, 
is the very opposite of the technical. 

Another feature of Newtonianism which recommended it to a general audi- 
ence in the eighteenth-century context, is the fact that it becomes associ- 
ated with an accessible method of scientific enquiry, a practical experimental 
method by which epitomes of Newton define themselves as Newtonian and 
which they claim to use. For example, in his Introductio ad philosophiam 
Newtonianam (1720), s’Gravensande advocates what he understands to be 
the Newtonian method of investigation, where “conclusions are deduced from 

Quoted in I. Grundy, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Comet of the Enlightenment (Oxford; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1999), p. 524. As Paolo Cassini notes, the Principia was challenging to non-mathematicians, 
such as Locke, Halley, and the eruditi of Leipzig, and its reputation “was based on the authority of a few 
competent readers.” See “Newton’s Principia and the Philosophies of the Enlightenment,” in Hall and 
King-Hele, Newton ’s Principia, pp. 35-52, p. 42. See also E. A. Fellman, “The Principia and Continental 
Mathematicians,” ibid., pp. 13-34. 

[Madame du Chatelet], “Lettre sur les Elemens de la Philosophie de Newton” Journal des Scavans, 
Sept. 1738, pp. 534^1, p. 534. 

Voltaire, Preface to Du Chatelet’s translation of Les Principes. 

Newton, Opticks (New York, 1952), p. 25. 

W'SiW, All was Light, 183. 
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Phaenomena, & Hypotheses rejeeted.”'^ Likewise, in the fourth Dialogue of 
Newtonianismo per le dame Algarotti identifies Newtonianism as experimen- 
tal philosophy. And Pierre Coste, in his prefaee to his translation of Opticks: 
stresses Newton’s dependenee on experience and the fact that his findings are 
are based on the phaenomena of nature and are verifiable by experiment.'^ 
This is a theme taken up by other eighteenth-century commentators such as 
Pemberton in his A View of Isaac Newton s Philosophy, (1728). It should of 
course be said that what is presented as Newtonian is not necessarily purely 
Newtonian as to content: for example s’Gravensande explains in his Intro- 
ductio ad philosophiam Newtonianam that the “philosophy” he introduces 
is Newtonian, not because everything in it is Newtonian, but because many 
important things are (theories of sound, colours, celestial motions, etc.) Euler’s 
Briefe may be said to be Newtonian in the same sense. However, such hybrid 
forms of Newtonianism no doubt served to widen its appeal to the general 
audience. 

There were other reasons for recommend Newton’s physics to eighteenth- 
century readers, besides technical accessibility: the most widely cited was the 
apologetic value of the Newtonian system. Like many other Protestant promot- 
ers of Newton, Pierre Coste assures the reader of his translation of Opticks that 
Newton’s philosophy, “leads us necessarily to God, the Author and conserver 
of things” (“nous conduit necessairement a Dieu, TAuteur & le conseruateur 
de toutes choses.”)^" This was undoubtedly important when recommending 
Newtonianism to women, whose participation in intellectual activity was so 
often hedged about with protestations of piety.^* Nevertheless, while New- 
tonianism is recommended as theologically sound, Newton is not treated as 
having his own theological interests in epitomes of Newtonianism. Although 
the popular image of “this ingenious and candid Scrutator of Things”^^ is 
certainly that of theist, there is no obvious interest in Newton’s theology in 
these texts, and no take-up, as far as I am aware, of the theological pronounce- 
ments in the Opticks. Furthermore, purveyors of Newtonianism for ladies also 
had other reasons for recommending science to women. For example, Henry 



** J. s’Gravensande, An Explanation of the Newtonian Philosophy (London, 1735), sig. A4, English trans- 
lation of s’Gravensande’s Introductio ad philosophiam Newtonianam (1720) by Edmund Stone. This work 
was also translated by Desaguliers {Mathematical Elements of Natural Philosophy, 1720) and John Keill 
{Mathematical Elements of Physics). The 1725 Latin edition included an introduction by Keill. Of course, 
experimentalism was not new with Newton. It was the Dutch, particularly, who developed this aspect of 
Newtonian method. See T. L. Hankins, Science and Enlightenment (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985), p. 47. 

Pierre Coste, Traite d’Optique sur les Reflexions, Refractions, Influxions, et les couleurs de la Lumiere 
par Monsieur le Chevalier Newton. TraduitparM. Coste. (Paris 1722 (1st edition 1720), p. xl. 

Pierre Coste, Traite, sig. eiij. 

For example, mhis Memoirs ofSeveral Ladies of Great Britan (London, 1752), George Ballard comments 
on the piety and exemplary morals of every one of his subjects. 

s’Gravensande, Explanation, sig. A3v. 
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Hunter was moved to translate Euler less out of straightforward admiration 
of women’s minds, than to eounter what he saw as the poisonous influenee of 
Rousseau and Voltaire — ironieally enough, in view of Voltaire’s role in dis- 
seminating Newtonianism.^^ In the ease of Algarotti, the title “per le dame” 
may have been a mask used to disguise the faet that his elegant phrases eon- 
tained unpalatable opinions about the make-up of the universe. It is possible 
that the device of addressing women, was deliberately adopted so as to evade 
censorship. His suave and jocular tone belies the fact that the work contained 
ideas proscribed in post-Galileian Italy — such as that the stasis of the sun. 
Algarotti seems to have supplied different prefaces to different editions with 
the same end in view and he extensively revised the work for dedication to 
the King of Prussia with the title, Dialoghi sopra I’ottica neutoniana (1752). 
Indeed, at least one of the many revised versions was printed with a title that 
made no reference to women, simply as Dialoghi sopra la luce, i colori e 
I ’attrazione {Naples, 1752). 

In the eighteenth-century Newton reception, women figure not just as read- 
ers of Newton, but as patrons and dedicatees of Newton’s writings and other 
Newtonian works. The most famous example is, Emilie du Chatelet to whom 
Voltaire dedicated, Les Siemens de la philosophie de Newton (1738). In his 
dedication to her, Voltaire cited her example as testimony to the appeal of 
science to women. 

La philosophie est de tout etat & de tout sexe; elle est compatible avec la culture 
des Belles-Lettres, & meme avec ce que I’imagination a de plus brillant . . . Eile 
est certainement du ressort des femmes lorsque’elles out sgu meler aux amuse- 
ments de leur sexe, cette application constante, qui peut-etre le don de I’esprit 
plus rare.^"* 

Another example of a female patroness, is Princess Caroline of Ansbach, 
Princess of Wales, to whom Pierre Coste dedicated his French translation 
of Newton’s Opticks (Amsterdam, 1720) and whom he credited with hav- 
ing suggested that he undertake the translation in the first place. Although 
not dedicated to a woman, Algarotti’s Newtonianismo contained a portrait 
of his interlocutor, the Marchesa, apparently made to resemble the Marquise 
du Chatelet.^^ An Englishwoman, Eady Mary Wortley Montagu contributed 
laudatory verses to the 1739 edition oi Newtonianismo. It should of course be 
said that women did not have a monopoly on dedications and translations of 
Newtonian texts. And Newton was not the only natural philosopher translated 
or patronised by women. 



Euler, Letters, p. Ixvi. 

Voltaire, Elemens (2d edition, London, 1745), p. 1. 

Emilie Du Chatelet, Les Lettres de la Marquise du Chatelet, ed. T. Besterman (Genevailnstitut et Musee 
Voltaire, 1958). Letters 118, 120, and 135. 
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Although the textual evidence for a female audience for Newtonianism 
belongs with the history of the ‘popular’ reception of Newtonianism, women 
were not merely passive recipients of Newtonian publications. Not all women’s 
Newtonianism was ‘soft’ Newtonianism of the Algarohi kind. They also 
played an active role in disseminating Newtonianism through translation and 
exposition. The most famous woman teacher of Newtonianism was Laura 
Bassi (1711-1788), who lectured on Newtonianism in Bologna from the 
1740’s to the 1760’s.^^ Another Italian, Cristina Roccati, lectured on Newton 
at the Accademia dei Concordi, Rovigo in 1754.^^ Women also made up the 
audience of public lectures on science, and there is at least one example of the 
founding of a scientific society for women, the Natuurkundig Genootshap for 
Dames, in Middleburg in 1785.^* Howsoever lowly translation work might 
appear, we should not underestimate its importance in the communication of 
ideas and the high level of expertise required. Madame Du Chatelet makes 
just this point in the Preface to her translation of Mandeville. Here she argues 
that the work of a translator may be a secondary, even humble, role, but it is 
nonetheless an important one. Translators are, she says, the merchants of the 
republic of lehers (“negocians de la republique de lehers”). And the work of 
translator “exige une application dont on doit leur savoir d’autant plus degre, 
qu’ils en ahendent mons de gloire.” But it is above all, works of reason that 
are best suited for translation. “De tons les oeuvres ceux de raisonnement 
me semblent les plus susceptibles d’une bonne traduction.”^® The most cele- 
brated vernacular translation of Newton, was the French translation of New- 
ton’s Principia by Madame du Chatelet, which appeared posthumously in 
1759. The English translation of Algarotti’s Newtonianismo was the work of 
a woman, Elizabeth Carter, who published Sir Isaac Newton s Philosophy 
explain d for the use of the Ladies in Six Dialogues on Light and Colours 
in 1739. Women also contributed to the diffusion of Newtonianism through 
pedagogy: Madame Du Chatelet was responsible for producing a manual of 
physics, her Institutions de Physique of 1 740, which was explicitly intended 
to replace Rohault’s Cartesian Trade de Physique with a Newtonian up-date.^® 

On Bassi, see P. Findlen, “Science as a Career in Enlightenment Italy. The Strategies of Laura Bassi,” 
Isis, 84 (1993), pp. 441-69. G. Berti Logan, “The Desire to Contribute: An Eighteenth-Century Italian 
Woman of Science.” American Historical Review 99 (1994), pp. 785-812. 

Maria Laura Soppelsa and Eva Viani, “Dal Newtonianismo per le dame al Neutonianismo delle dame. 
Cristina Roccati una savante del settecento Veneto,” in Pina Tortaro (ed.), Donne filosofia e cultura nel 
seicento (Rome: CNR 1999), pp. 21 1^0. 

One of the first lecturers at this society, which continued in existence until 1 887, was Daniel Radermacher, 
disciple of Voltaire. Du Chatelet was one of the distinguished women cited as an example to members of 
the society by the male chair, Johann Adriaen van de Perre. I am grateful to Dorothee Sturkenboom for 
supplying me with this information. 

Mandeville, Fable of the Bees in Wade, Studies on Voltaire with Some Unpublished Papers of Madame 
du Chatelet (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947), p. 135. 

First published in 1671. In putting together what is in fact work of synthesis, Du Chatelet may well 
have been influenced by Samuel Clarke’s English version Rohault’s System of Natural Philosophy (1723), 
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Du Chatelet also supplied an expository summary of the Newtonian system 
to aeeompany her translation of the Principia, entitled Exposition Abregee du 
systeme du Monde et explications des Principaux Phenomenes astronomiques 
tirees des Principes de M. Newton. If nothing else, this translation of Principia 
mathematica marks out Marquise du Chatelet as an important example of a 
woman not eontent to remain on the popular fringes of Newtonianism. 



Madame Du Chatelet 

Du Chatelet’s elaim to fame as the most high-powered female Newtonian of the 
Enlightenment, rests on her posthumously published translation of Principia 
mathematica, and most studies of her Newtonianism foeus on that. The very 
exeeptionalness of Du Chatelet among seientifieally-minded women of the 
Enlightenment raises questions about the depth and extension of women’s 
engagement with eighteenth-eentury seienee and Newtonianism in partieular. 
However, as the most outspoken female proponent of Newtonianism, she 
affords us insight into those very questions. In her we have a rare example of 
the response not just of a female reader of Newton and his followers, but of 
the target audience of those works specifically directed at women. 

Du Chatelet never conformed to the proptotype of the moralistic femme 
savante. On the contrary, she was a high-living and highly-cultured female 
reader of Newton, described by Voltaire as “une dame qui entend Newton et qui 
aime les vers et le vin de Champagne.”^' As a result, her reputation has been 
one of extremes. On the other hand she is celebrated by Voltaire as “Minerve 
de la France” in his dedication to her of his Elements de la Philosophic 
de Newton where the superlatives of his admiration are undimmed even by 
Hanna’s pedestrian English translation. 

Immortal Emily, vast, pow’rfui Mind, 

Pallas of France, and Glory of thy Kind, 

Surpassing Age, ev’n in thy Bloom of Youth, 

The Pupil, Friend, of Newton, and of Truth.^^ 

On the other hand, her philosophical credentials were frequently called in 
question by male contemporaries who tried to dismiss her as at best “inquiet, 
curieux et bizarre,” or by casting aspersions on her sexual mores. Her 



which provides a Newtonian commentary to a Cartesian text. See my “Emilie du Chatelet’s Institutions de 
physique as a Document in the History of French Newtonianism” in Cambridge Studies in the History and 
Philosophy of Science (forthcoming.) 

Voltaire to Jean FranQois Lerigot de la Faye, Correspondence, 5: 285. 

Voltaire, Elements of Sir Isaac Newton ’s Philosophy . . . The French original reads “Minerve de France, 
immortelle Emilie,/Je m’eveille a ta voix, je marche a ta clarte,/ Sur les pas des vertus et de la verite.” 

In Radical Enlightenment (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), p. 86, Jonathan Israel cites Count 
von Manteuffel’s opinion that, “aiant I’esprit vif, inquiet, curieux et bizarre” she used philosophy as a 
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personal life was eertainly nothing if not eolourful. Her lovers ineluded, 
besides Voltaire, Maupertuis, the Due de Riehelieu and the Marquis de Saint 
Lambert. But a varied love-life hardly justifies the accusation that her intellec- 
tual pretensions were a masque for irregular morals, or the kind of twentieth- 
century interest in Du Chatelet which focuses on her human loves rather than 
her intellectual passions. And when they have commented on her translation 
of Newton, modern scholars have often assumed that it should, more properly 
be credited to her assistant Claude Alexis Clairaut, believing it unlikely that 
she had any more than a decorative role in the translation of the Principia?^ 
However, Rene Taton’s work on her correspondence and the manuscript tran- 
scription of the translation convincingly argues that she was indeed the trans- 
lator, and that, although Clairaut did indeed have a role, it was the secondary 
capacity of checking what she translated. And the more gender-sensitive stud- 
ies of recent years give full recognition her intellectual achievement.^^ 

We are accustomed to regarding Du Chatelet as an exceptionally well- 
qualified reader of Newton. Yet she apparently had only the basic education 
appropriate for a lady of her class, before she married and had children. She 
was proficient in English and Latin, and she learned Italian around the time 
she met Algarotti.^^ She attributes her more advanced education to chance (“le 
hasard”) which brought her into contact with “gens de lettres” and made her 
realise that she was indeed a thinking being (“creature pensante”).^* The key 
man of letters whom she met was Voltaire, who moved in with her at her 
country estate in Cirey in 1733. The best guide to Du Chate let’s scientific 
education are her letters. The extant collection covers the period 1733 till 
her death in 1749. Her comments on French Newtonianism make the letters 
an important source for the reception of Newtonianism in France. By virtue 
of the fact that they record the development of her own personal interest in 
Newtonianism, Du Chatelet’s letters for the period document an education in 



fig-leaf of decency, “couvrant I’irregularite de sa conduite par I’affectation de quelque application aux 
sciences.” 

E.g., Nancy Mitford, Voltaire in Love (London, 1957). 

Even such a sympathetic commentator as Ira O. Wade calls her Institutions de Physique, “essentially 
derivative” and claimed she was unlikely to have influenced Voltaire who, she claimed, had “a deeper 
understanding of Newton.” See his Studies on Voltaire, p. 221. 

Rene Taton, “Gabrielle le Tonnier de Breteuil, Marquise du Chatelet,” Dictionary of Scientific Biography, 
3:215-7; idem, “Madame du Chatelet, traductrice de Newton,” Archives internationales d’histoire des 
sciences 22 ( 1 969), pp. 185-2 10; Mary Terrall, “Emilie du Chatelet and the Gendering of Science,” History 
of Science 33 (1995), pp. 283-310; Judith P. Zissner, “Translating Newton’s Principia: the Marquise du 
Chatelet’s revision and additions for a French audience,” Notes and Records 55 (2001), pp. 227-45; 
eadem, “Emilie du Chatelet: Genius, Gender, and Intellectual Authority,” in Hilda L. Smith, ed., Women 
Writers and the Early Modern British Political Tradition (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 
pp. 168-90. See also Schiebinger {pp cit.) and Erica Harth, Cartesian Women. Versions and Subversions 
of Rational Discourse in the Old Regime (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992). 

Voltaire reports that she learned English in a fortnight. Correspondence, 3: 150. 

Fable of the Bees, in Wade, Studies on Voltaire, p. 135. 
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Newtonianism, and a woman’s education at that. At the time of his arrival 
at Cirey, Voltaire was engaged in writing his Siemens de la Philosophie de 
Newton. It is likely, therefore that her interest in Newton was fired by Voltaire, 
and not, as is sometimes asserted, by Algarotti, with whom she did not come 
into contact until 1734, after she met Voltaire. By virtue of her association with 
Voltaire, and her aristocratic standing, she had the good fortune to meet and 
be tutored by two of France’s ablest mathematicians: Pierre Louis Moreau 
de Maupertuis (1698-1759), and Claude Alexis Clairaut (1713-1765).^^ 
Maupertuis, whose Discours sur la figure des astres (1734) was the first 
Newtonian work to be published in France, took up residence at Du Chatelet’s 
house at Cirey in 1737. He certainly assisted her in acquiring the techni- 
cal expertise the task of translating the Principia required, by teaching her 
algebra and by introducing to her Clairaut, who was later to check her transla- 
tion of Newton. Whatever the origins of her interest in Newton, Madame Du 
Chatelet’s enthusiasm for his theories is beyond question. She dubbed herself 
“Emilia Neutoniana” and coined the verb “neutonise” (“moi je newtonise, 
tant bien que mal”) to describe her study of Newton.'*® 

While he was writing his Elements, Voltaire relied on Madame Du Chatelet 
to expound and explain Newton’s physics. On his own admission, she was 
“mon guide et mon oracle” in physics and he confessed to Frederick II the 
indebtedness of the Elements to her: “Mme du Chatelet” he told Frederick, 
“avait sa part a I’ouvrage.”"" This implies that at the time he first moved to 
Cirey, Du Chatelet had a good grasp of Newtonian science, but her direct 
knowledge of Newton and Newtonian literature was still limited. In 1738 
she claimed to know Opticks by heart (“je sais presque par coeur I’optique de 
M. Newton”),'*^ and her writings indicate that she was conversant with sources 
like Pemberton, Keill, and Du Fay at this early stage. She was, however, dif- 
fident about her own expertise in mathematics and geometry. In May 1738 
she apologises to Maupertuis that she is not sufficiently versed in algebra to 
understand fully his Memoire sur les figures des corps celestes (1734) (“je ne 
sais pas assez d’algebre pour avoir pu vous suivre partout.”)'*^ She evidently 
did not own Principia mathematica at this point, but was clearly taking steps 
to acquire other writings by Newton and on Newtonianism. In a letter to her 
bookseller, Laurent Francois Prault, in 1739, she mentions owning Newton’s 
Opticks (probably in French translation), Rohault’s System of Natural Philos- 
ophy (with notes by Samuel Clarke), Maupertuis, De la Figure de la Terre and 

Although she was a lady of fortune, in economic terms, it did not mean having personal disposable 
wealth: she depended on her husband’s permission for all payment. But she could count on support from 
Voltaire. See Zissner, “Emilie du Chatelet”, p. 175. 

Emilie Du Chatelet to Algarotti, 25th May 1738, Lettres, 1: 229, no. 125. 

Wade, Studies, p. 1 14. 

Du Chatelet to Maupertuis, 1st December 1738, Lettres, 1: 273, no. 152. 

Du Chatelet to Maupertuis, Lettres, 1: 227, no. 125. 
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Discours de la Figure des astres, s’Gravensande, Physicae elementa math- 
ematica, the Leibniz-Clarke correspondence, Noel Regnault’s Les entretiens 
phsiques d’Ariste e d’Eudoxe. She also mentions owning Euclid, Paridies, 
Malesieux, Guinee, the Marquis de I’Hopital, Descartes, Whiston, and Muss- 
chenbroek/'* She asks her bookseller, Prault, to obtain for her “les principia 
mathematica de mr Newton d’une belle edition et de me les fair relier en cuir 
de roussi dores sur le tranche, le plustot que vous pouvez.” This list suggests a 
serious interest in mathematics, and a general interest in Newtonianism. The 
letter also indicates her impatience to extend her knowledge of Newton by 
studying Principia mathematica. Du Chatelet’s eagerness to acquaint herself 
with Newton’s writings extended beyond the scientific works. In 1637 she 
took steps to obtain a copy of Newton’s Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms 
Amended, as well the an abridged French translation by Freret, Abrege de la 
Chronologie de M. le chevalier Isaac Newton, fait par lui meme, et traduit sur 
le manuscrit Anglois (Paris, 1725)."^^ We do not know if she did obtain a copy 
of the English original, or what her response to it was. It would also seem that 
she read Newton’s published work on biblical prophecy. Observations upon 
the Prophecies of Daniel and St John (1733), for, in a manuscript treatise 
entitled “Examen de la Genese,” she delivered herself of the opinion that he 
had wasted his time trying to find the key to the Apocalypse."^^ 



1738 

In these early years of her interest in Newton, before she had completed 
her self-imposed self-education in mathematics and science, her letters show 
that she was painfully conscious of the limits of her knowledge, especially 
in understanding Newton’s theory of attraction. In 1738, the year in which 
Newtonianismo and Les Elements were published, she read Eeibniz and the 
controversy between Newton and Eeibniz documented in the Eeibniz-Clarke 
correspondence. Her letters to Maupertuis show her struggle to understand 



^ Du Chatelet to Prault, 16th [February 1739], Lettres, 1: 329. She does not give the titles of the books 
she owned, but we may assume that the Whiston was either Praelectiones physico-mathematicae (1710) 
or its English translation, Sir Isaac Newton ’s Mathematical Philosophy more Easily Demonstrated (1716) 
and the Muschenbroekwas probably Essai de Physique (1737.) 

Du Chatelet to Thierot, 16th January 1737, Lettres, 1: 165, no. 92, There was also a French summary 
by Frangois Granet which appeared in 1728. 

If this treatise was identified by Ira O. Wade as by her by Du Chatelet. If this attribution is correct, it is 
the only example, to my knowledge, of a woman Newtonian showing awareness of Newton’s theological 
speculations. However, in Du Chatelet’s case, Newton’s speculations on biblical prophecy did not find a 
sympathetic reader, her discipleship of Newton notwithstanding. The examen is actually an examination 
of the whole bible, including the gospels and apocalypse. Ira Wade observes, the author takes “almost 
malicious delight in proving that not only the Bible is not divinely inspired, but that the Christian Church is 
not divinely established.” In particular, the book of Revelation is described as fantastical and extravagant. 
Wade. Studies on Voltaire, p. 107. 
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the concept of forces vives and to understand the basis of the Leibniz-Newton 
clash, without a clear grasp of the mathematics of the laws of motion. She is 
frank about being out of her depth 

I see (in so as far as I can see) that it is certain that the force or the effect of the 
force of bodies is the product of the mass by the square of the speed, and that 
the quantity of the force of a body is the quantity of the movement of the body 
are two very different things. That being granted by those who oppose forces 
vives, 1 don’t see too well to what they are opposed."*^ 

Presenting herself as “un lecteur fort neuf” she asks Maupertuis to be her 
interpreter, her “maitre en Israel” or “St Paul”, and asks him to explain why 
the inverse square law should be preferred to others. Of course, Du Chatelet’s 
“ignorance” was relative. Her sense of the inadequacy of her knowledge of 
mathematics and science must be measured against the grandeur of her sci- 
entific ambitions. This was after all the mentor who had been the “guide” and 
“oracle” to Voltaire when writing his Elements. 

The same year, 1 73 8, in which she expressed her reservations about her own 
expertise in algebra to Maupertuis, was in fact of special significance in Du 
Chatelet’s development as femme savante, and Newtonienne to boot. That was 
the year when she came closest to public recognition in France, when her Dis- 
sertation sur la Nature et Propagation du Feu came close to being awarded the 
Prix de I ’Academie."^^ It was also, however, the year in which she gained notor- 
eity, for having dared challenge Dortous de Mairan’s Dissertation sur . . . les 
forces motrices (1728) in her Dissertation.'^'^ 1738 is also of particular sig- 
nificance for the impact of the Cirey circle on Newton’s European reception. 
For it was in that year, against a background of enormous hostility Ifom aca- 
demicians and others in France, that Voltaire’s Elemens de la Philosophie de 
Newton and Algarotti’s Newtonianismo per le dame were published. Madame 
Du Chatelet contributed to the same Newtonian offensive. Fully persuaded 
that Newton had rendered Cartesianism obsolete, and recognising the impor- 
tance of the contribution of French Newtonians, like Maupertuis and Clairaut, 
in confirming Newton’s theories, she actively championed Newton against 
French opponents of Newtonianism. Angered by anti-Newtonian intrigues 
at the Academic (“le deparlement contre la philosophie de mr Neuton”) she 



“Je vois (autant que je peux voir) qu’il est certain que la force ou I’effect de la force des corps est le 
produit de la mass par le carre de la vitesse, et que la quantite de la force d’un corps, et la quantite du 
mouvement de ce corps sont deux choses tres differentes. Cela etant accorde par ceux que combattent les 
forces vives, je ne vois trop ce qu’ils combattent ...” Du Chatelet to Maupertuis, 9th May 1738, Lettres, 
1:225, no. 124. 

Although this essay did not win the prize, it was nonetheless considered “digne de trouver place dans 
les recueils de I’Academie,” and published in 1739. 

Unfortunately, Besterman’s editions of both Voltaire’s letters and Madame du Chatelet’s correspondence 
omit the text of a letter of July 1738 in which she attempts to win Mairan over to Newton. Voltaire, 
Correspondence, 7: 378. 
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attributed these to the influenee of the Jesuits, and eomplained to Mauper- 
tuis about attaeks on Freneh Newtonians, such as he. In her desire to promote 
Newton in France, she tried to persuade Voltaire to publish his Elements in 
France first and not in the Netherlands.^' She distributed copies Les Elemens 
in France and, in September, wrote a review of it in the Journal des Sgavans}^ 
More than that, she herself planned to take part in the publication offensive 
lead by Voltaire and Algarotti. For she was, at this time was working on her own 
contribution to popularising Newton’s science, her Institutions de Physique, 
publication of which was delayed untill 741.^^ From Du Chatelet’s comments 
on Voltaire and Algarotti we can gauge her views on the dissemination of 
Newtonianism, and, above all, one woman’s opinion of Newtonianism for 
ladies. 

Clear indication that Du Chatelet’s Newtonianism at this stage was more 
than anglophilia or a fashionable enthusiasm, is her response to Algarotti ’s 
Newtonianismo when it finally appeared. Du Chatelet’s letters show that she 
took an eager interest in the genesis of Newtonianismo per le dame, after 
first hearing Algarotti discoursing on the subject matter of the book when he 
visited Cirey in 1734, and she eagerly awaited its publication. In her letters Du 
Chatelet is always warm in her expressions of regard for Algarotti as a person, 
describing him as, “un des hommes que j’ai jamais conus le plus aimable, 
le plus instruit et le plus doux a vivre.”^"' However, while complimenting her 
“cygne de Padoue” on the elegance of his writing (the “finesse” and “beautes” 
of his prose), she confided her disappointment with his Newtonianismo to other 
friends. She told Maupertuis, “II a mis des sublimes discours de M. Newton 
sur la lumiere.” But, she complained, “Son livre est fi-ivole. C’est un singe de 
Fontenelle qui a des graces.”^^ The only part of it that was worth anything was 
the sixth dialogue. The rest was “diffus et vides des choses.”^^ 

The fictional Italian Marchesa who features in Newtonianismo per le dame, 
and for whose benefit the dialogues are conducted may well have been mod- 
eled on the Marquise Du Chatelet (she believed the portrait of the Marchesa 



Du Chatelet to Maupertuis, 10th January 1138, Lettres, 1: 206-7, nos 113 and 114. 

Du Chatelet to Feriol, 22nd and 25th January, 1937, Lettres, vol. 1, nos. 93 and 94. She joked 
that Voltaire’s Elements provoked outrage in France not because he doubted the truth of religion, but 
because he doubted the truth of Descartes. Du Chatelet to Algarotti, 2nd February 1738, Lettres, 1: 211, 
no. 117. 

“Lettre sur les Elemens de la Philosophie de Newton,” Journal des Scavans, Sept. 1738, pp. 534-41. 
She describes this to Maupertuis as “une petite espece d’extrait des Elemens de Neuton,” and explains that 
in it she flatters Fontenelle in order to enable her to criticise him — “J’y loue un peu de Fontenelle, mais 
c’est afin d’avoir permission de 1 blamer indirectement.” Du Chatelet to Maupertuis, 29th September 1738, 
Lettres, 1: 263, no. 146. 

See my “Emilie du Chatelet’s Institutions de physique as a document in the history of French Newtoni- 
anism,” Studies in the History and Philosophy of Science (forthcoming.) 

Du Chatelet to the Due de Richelieu, 17th [August] 1738, Lettres, 1: 248, no. 135. 

Du Chatelet to the Due de Richelieu, Lettres, 1: 255, no. 139. 

Ibid. 
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was a likeness of herself). However, Algarotti’s dedieation of the book to 
Fontenelle indieates that the female interloeutor of his dialogues had a preee- 
dent, the naive fietional Marquise of Fontenelle ’s Entretiens sur la Pluralite 
des mondes. Algarotti’s aeknowledgement of Fontenelle was a souree of irri- 
tation to Madame du Chatelet, who eomments on the eontradietoriness of 
dedicating a book on the Newtonian system to the defender of Cartesian vor- 
tices who had attacked Newton’s theory of attraction.^^ The inappropriateness 
of the dedication was further underscored when Algarotti’s French translator, 
Du Perron de Castera, added a preface defending Descartes and attacking the 
Newtonian theory of attraction. The Marchesa of the book, Du Chatelet com- 
plains, knows little Italian and less philosophy. She is given jokes, but they are 
bad ones. She also wrote to Richelieu that while the book was “I’ouvrage d’un 
homme de beaucoup d’ esprit qui est maitre de sa matiere”, nevertheless the 
style was inappropriate for the topic, “je n’aime pas ce style-la en matiere de 
philosophic, et I’amour d’un amant qui decroit en raison du carre des temps.”^^ 
In May 1738, before ever seeing a copy of either book she told Maupertuis that 
she had heard that Algarotti’s proposed book was to be entitled “Neutonisme 
a la portee des Dames.” Such a title, she observed acidly, made it all the more 
ridiculous that it was dedicated to Fontenelle, a man who always ridiculed 
the theory of attraction (“le systeme de I’attractio”).^® Presumably this is why 
she called Algarotti the “synge de Fontenelle.” Her contempt for the minimal 
level of expertise of its readers that “a la portee des dames” implies is evident 
in her remark that the book belonged in the “toilettes” and was not for those 
who know better (“connaissent mieux”).®' Whatever the self-confessed limits 
of her own knowledge of Newton at this time, Du Chatelet was certainly one 
of those who “know more”, as Voltaire comments to Thierot. Maupertuis, he 
writes is 

teacher of men, me of children, Algarotti the female sex, but not Madame du 

Chatelet who knows at least as much as me, and who has corrected many things 

in my book.® 



Du Chatelet to Maupertuis, 2nd February 1738, Lettres, 1: 213. The portrait appears in the Italian 
edition published in Naples in 1 746, which differs considerably from the first edition on which the French 
translation is based. It is a more handsome edition, with a clutch of commendatory poems, including one 
by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and another by Benjamin Stillingfleet. The text has been substantially 
rewritten and expanded. 

Du Chatelet to Due de Richelieu, 17th [August] 1738, Du Chatelet to Maupertuis 9th May [1738], and 
1st December 1738, Lettres, 1: 225 and 258, nos 124 and 152. 

Du Chatelet to the Due de Richelieu, 17th [August] 1738, Lettres, 1: 248. 

Du Chatelet to Maupertuis, 9th May [1738], Lettres, 1: 225, no. 125. 

Du Chatelet to Maupertuis, 27th August 1738, Lettres, 1: 255. 

“[Maupertuis est] le precepteur des hommes, moy des enfans, Algarotti le sexe des dames, mais non 
pas M^ du Chastelet qui en sait au mons autant que luy, et qui a corrige bien des choses dan son livre.” 
Voltaire to Nicolas Claude Thierot, Correspondance, 7: 157-8. 
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Review of Les Elements 

Du Chatelet was far more positive about Voltaire’s Elements, than she was 
about Algarotti’s book. She nonetheless had her reservations. In her review, 
published in the Journal des Sgavans,^^ she weleomes Voltaire’s book for 
making the “glory” of Newton better known in Franee, a task the more impor- 
tant beeause of the technieal diffieulties involved in understanding Newton’s 
original text. These she thinks are sueh that even an expositor like Pem- 
berton is often as obseure as Newton himself Resolutely anti-Cartesian, 
she eontrasts the fanciful theories of Descartes, to Newton’s “severe truths, 
founded on mathematical calculations” (“veritez severes, fonde sur les calculs 
mathematiques”). She also makes the point that in making Newton more acces- 
sible, Voltaire’s Elements is not a work of popular science. The title-page claim 
that it is addressed to “tout le monde” is therefore inappropriate. In view of the 
level of difficulty involved, it is a book better suited to “le Lecteur raisonnable 
& attentive.” She is in no doubt that a revolution in physics is under way and 
that the French are contributing to it by confirming Newton’s theories. By con- 
trast, Cartesianism is an impediment to scientific advance, like the “remora” 
which, according to legend, halted sailing ships on their course. Although she 
expresses doubts about the clarity of Newton’s theory of attraction, she singles 
out for commendation Voltaire’s exposition of the laws of gravity.®^ And she 
hints at the fact that there were omissions in the Dutch edition including the 
chapter of metaphysics. Nevertheless distances herself If om Voltaire, by criti- 
cising those who spend time arguing against Descartes, a superfluous exercise, 
as far as she is concerned. She does not name Voltaire in the review, but she 
is more explicit in a letter to Maupertuis, where she compares his efforts in 
refuting Cartesianism to Don Quixote jousting with windmills. Her insis- 
tence on the relevance of metaphysics to physics, especially to optics, was to 
set her at odds with Voltaire.®® 

In respect of expertise on Newton, the Du Chatelet who commented on 
Algarotti and the Elements was not the Du Chatelet who was to translate the 
Principia. Even so, Du Chatelet’s comments on Newtonianismo per les Dame 
and Elemens de la Philosophie de Newton, are the comments of a relatively 
well-informed female reader, cognisant of the difficulties involved in reading 
Newton. She clearly felt that Algarotti’s book did not really help its readers 
understand Newton. And she recognised that Voltaire’s book would be over 
the heads of those who were not “raisonable & attentif ’. She herself was to 

“Lettre sur les Elemens de la Philosophie de Newton,” Journal des Scavans, Sept. 1738, pp. 534-41. 

^ “Lettre,” pp. 534, 535, 538. 

Du Chatelet to Maupertuis, 10th February 1738, Lettres, 1: 216, no. 120. 

“il n’y a aucune partie de la phyique sur laquelle la Metaphysique ait une influence plus marque que 
sur I’optique; & ou on est oblige d’avouer que sans son secours on ne peut rendre raison de la fagon don’t 
nous appercevons les distances . . . “Lettre,” p. 539. 
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supply a middle way between these divergent readerships. For her Institutions 
de Physique, composed at this time, was an introduction to contemporary 
science far more extensive and informative than Algarotti’s book, but arguably 
less demanding than Voltaire’s Elements. It also supplied what she felt Voltaire 
lacked: a metaphysics of science. Du Chatelet’s disappointment with Algarotti 
may well have been linked to her own struggle for understanding, which 
Newtonianismo per le dame had failed to assist.^^ 



Les Principes 

Emilie’s translation of Newton was indeed a labour of love — even if progress 
was disrupted by other amours. Completed during the final stages of a difficult 
pregnancy, Du Chatelet’s Principes was by any standards a tour de force. 
Much of the controversy about her authorship stems from the fact that she 
did not live to see it into print, or to defend her title once it was published, 
for she died of post-puerperal fever in 1749.®* By contrast with the three 
works of popularisation emanating Ifom the Cirey circle (Newtoniansmo, 
Les Elements, and Institutions), Du Chatelet’s translation of the Principia 
bespeaks an advanced level of mathematical attainment. At the same time, 
communicability was evidently a major concern of the translator. The Preface 
makes the rather bold claim that in the French translation Newton’s system is 
more intelligible than the original Latin or the English translation (i.e. Motte) 
(“on trouvera souvent Newton plus intelligible dans cette traduction que dans 
I’original; et meme dans la traduction Angloise”). Du Chatelet also supplied 
a substantial Abregee du systeme du monde to assist her readers in grasping 
the overall design of the Principes. Even this presupposes a reader who is 
more than merely, “raisonnable & attentif ’, since it explains the system there 
described by references to the Principia and mathematical demonstration . 

The hallmark of Du Chatelet’s translation is her rendition in fluent, human- 
istic prose of Newton’s abrupt Latin. This applies just as much to her presen- 
tation of the mathematical demonstrations as to the more discursive passages. 
Communicability does not entail simplification, or vulgarisation. Rather, she 
affects a simple grandeur of style appropriate to the sublimity of her subject. 



Perhaps particularly on the subjeet of gravitational attraction. At this time she kept pressing Maupertuis 
for explanations. She did not think that Algarotti’s account of it was adequate. Her own doubts about 
the theory can be detected in her Institutions de Physiques. See my “Emilie du Chatelet’s Institutions de 
physique^ 

On the publication history of Du Chatelet’s translation, see I. B. Cohen, “The French Translation of Isaac 
Newton’s Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica 1756, 1759,” Archives Internationales d 'Histoire 
des Sciences 84-5 (1968), pp. 260-90. Taton explains the delay in publishing the first part of Du Chatelet’s 
translation as owing to attempts in the late 1 740s to solve problems with Newton’s calculations of the lunar 
apsides with which Clairaut was closely involved. Art.cit. at note 36. 

See Zissner, “Translating Newton’s Principia^ 
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achieved through micro-level terminological choices.^'^ There is no space to 
demonstrate this in detail here. But her adopting a style fitting for the grandeur 
of her subject may be illustrated tfom a couple of examples. First, tfom her 
translation from the General Scholium to Book III — 

Hie omnia regit non ut anima mundi, sed ut universorum dominus. Et propter 
doiminium suum, dominus deus Tta-vTOKpaTajp did solet. Nam deus est vox 
relativa & a servos refertur, & deitas est dominatio dei, non in corpus prprium, 
uti sentiunt quibus desus et anima mundi, sed in servos. 



Get etre infini gouverne tout, non comme Fame du monde, mais comme le 
Seigneur-Dieu s’apelle Tta-vTOKpaxcup, e’est a dire le Seigneur universel. Car 
Dieu est un mot relatif & qui se rapporte a des serviteurs: & Ton doit entendre 
par divinited la puissance supreme non pas seulement sur les etres materiels, 
comme le pensent ceux qui font Dieu uniquement Fame du monde, mais sur 
des etres pensans qui lui sont soumis.^* 

In Du Chatelet’s translation of this passage, the impersonal opening pronoun 
“hie” is rendered as “infinite being.” This adds clarity to the subject of the 
sentence, a move also made by Motte. But, unlike Motte’s mere “This Being,” 
Du Chatelet’s addition of the adjective “infinite” elevates the subject of the 
sentence. So too does her choice of the words “empire” and “Seigneur” to 
render “dominium” and “dominus.” This regal divinity, moreover, rules not 
“servants” (“servos”) but “thinking beings” (“etres pensans”). The connota- 
tions of enlightened monarchy that her choice of words implies are reinforced 
when she renders Newton’s definition of God’s dominium (“dominatio dei, 
non in corpus proprium”) as “la puissance supreme non pas seulement sur 
les etres materiels” (cf Motte: “Deity is the dominion of God not over his 
own body”). Du Chatelet’s rendition removes the pantheistic connotations 
of God as anima mundi, replacing it with a more mechanistic conception. 
On another occasion, she sees fit to amend the wording to preserve Newton’s 
dignity, thereby betraying the sensibility of her elevated social class: for exam- 
ple, when, in the second of the Regulae philosophandi Newton gives as an 
example of light, the humble cooking fire, Du Chatelet omits the reference to 
cooking (“luci signe culinari . . . reflexionis”) and renders it as “la reflexion de 
la lumiere sur la terre.” Nevertheless, Du Chatelet was not in awe of Newton. 
She found it endearing that some of his insights came Ifom observing simple 
things, like soap bubbles: 



™ This is based on the Latin text and not on Motte’s English translation. She certainly had access to the 
1726 edition lent her by Jean II Bernoulli. It is more than likely that the edition supplied her by Prault in 
1739 may have been the first of the three volumes of the Geneva edition by Jacquier and Le Seur. 

Les Principes\3: 170. 
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Ainsi ces decouvertes si fines qui ne paroissent pas faites pour Thumanite sont 

nees a ses yeux du sein d’un amusement meprisable, et on pent dire a Mr Newton 

en cette occasion: ex iocis infantium et lactantium traxesti veritatemd^ 

Du Chatelet’s translation and the accompanying Abregee du Systeme du 
Monde did not repeat the success of Algarotti. Their being by a woman was 
not a selling point, notwithstanding the preface, which extolls her as a prodigy 
among women. The fact that Newton’s name does not appear on the title page 
may be another factor: if so, this only confirms the lack of market value 
of its being par une dame as opposed to pour les dames. At all events Les 
Principes was never reprinted in its own day. There is no evidence of its 
having been widely circulated and I have come across nothing to suggest that 
it became the standard text for Newton’s Principia in France, or a primary 
conduit of Newtonianism in the Francophone world. By contrast, Voltaire’s 
more popular exposition of Newton, his Elements, was widely read both in 
France and abroad (it was, for example, translated into English by John Hanna 
in 1738). Les Principes, unlike Les Elemens, is a specialist work which had 
little or no vernacular take-up. The specialists, after all, had no need of it, 
since they were well supplied by the so called “Jesuit” edition of Jacquier and 
Le Seur which was re-issued twice in the eighteenth century (1760, 1780- 
85). Other evidence of low demand for translations among specialists is the 
fact that Du Chatelet’s was the only translation of Newton into any language 
other than Latin or English before the nineteenth century.^^ Even Motte’s 1 729 
English translation was only republished once (1777) before the century was 
out. 

In point of popularity, therefore, Emilie’s translation is an exception in the 
female Newton reception. But that exceptionalism is telling about the level 
of attainment that was required for science to be accessible to women and to 
be taken up by them in the eighteenth century. As we have already noted, the 
Principia in any language surpassed the capacities of non-specialists, not least 
of the scientifically curious women for whom Algarotti composed his Newto- 
nianismo. That women did not have the level of mathematical and scientific 
expertise necessary for tackling the Principia is obvious but unremarkable 
in view of the fact that Newton’s mathematics was beyond the reach of most 
educated men as Mary Wortley Montagu was aware. Even if women were 



Wads, Studies in Voltaire, p. 191. 

The demand for vernacular translations begins in the mid-nineteenth eentury with a flush of six American 
editions (1848, 1849, 1850, 1858, 1874, 1885), and a German translation in 1872. A Swedish translation 
appeared 1927-31, and a Japanese one in 1930. See The Newton Handbook, ed. Derek Gjersten (London: 
Routledge, 1986), pp. 473-82. Although Latin editions continued to be printed into the twentieth century, 
(1780-1, 1871, 1953, 1965, 1972), the Florian Cajori revision of Motte (latterly revised by I. B. Cohen) 
has come to supply the demand for editions among specialists in the aftermath of the decline of Latin as 
the medium of academic discourse. 

See note 13 above. 
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encouraged to take an interest in science, they were, arguably, not expected to 
have a high level of scientific attainment. This is suggested by the nature and 
level of those popularising works specifically directed at women, chief among 
which was Algarotti’s Newtonianismo. The exceptional nature of Madame du 
Chatelet’s contribution confirms this, as is evident ifom Voltaire’s preface to 
the Principes, which celebrates her as an exception among her sex. In his 
Preface, Voltaire, as already noted down plays female capacities in mastering 
geometry for rhetorical reasons (“C’eut ete beaucoup pour une femme du 
SQavoir la Geometric ordinaire”), but lauds the female translator as a prodigy 
equivalent to Newton, despite the fact that her role is that of translator. But 
what lifts her in status, in Voltaire’s encomium, is not so much her genius, as 
the fact of her being a woman: 

We have seen two prodigies, one, that Newton produced this work, the other 

that a woman translated and illuminated it.^^ 

Such language of compliment must be recognised for what it is, but the irony 
is that if Algarotti’s imagined female reader was indeed typical of female 
scientific readership at the time, Du Chatelet’s achievement was indeed a 
miracle. 



Conclusion 

In conclusion, it is probably true to say that for the most part, Newtonian- 
ism for ladies was simplified Newtonianism, that had low expectations of its 
readership. However, this does not mean that women’s encounter with Newto- 
nianism was, on balance negative. On the contrary, not only did Newtonianism 
have to recommend it the fact that it was accessible to a larger-than-specialist 
audience, but this popular Newtonianism helped create a public for science. Of 
special importance is the fact that that public included women. And we have 
the testimony of the women themselves. I have already quoted Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s observation that there are few specialists who can follow Newton’s 
mathematics, but that Newton without numbers is accessible to many. Madame 
Du Chatelet is a unique example of what a woman could achieve where oppor- 
tunity was matched by capability — ^both commodities in short supply in her 
day. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s comment finds an echo in a comment by 
a distinguished woman mathematician of a later generation. Lady Mary Mary 
Somervile, whose book. The Connexion of the Physical Sciences (1834), was 
designed as a generalist account of contemporary science. In it she notes that 
only a few specialists, qualified “in the higher branches of mathematical and 



“On a vu deux prodigues: Tun, que Newton ait fait cet Ouvrage, I’autre qu’une Dame Tait traduit & 
I’air eclaircie,” Principes, Preface. 
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mechanical science” can hope to have a “complete acquaintance with physical 
astronomy.” But, she goes on to emphasise that lack such high-level expertise 
is no excuse refuse the challenge or following their findings — 

it is nevertheless true that sufficient skill in analysis to follow the general 
outline — to see the mutual dependence of the different parts of the system, 
and to comprehend by what means some of the most extraordinary conclusions 
have been arrived at, — is within the reach of many who shrink from the task.’® 



76 



Mary Somervile, The Connexion of the Physical Sciences (London, 1 834), pp. 4-5. 
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The image of Sir Isaae Newton underwent eonsiderable revision during the 
twentieth century. Notably, the two chief centers for this new “Newtonian 
Revolution” have been located not primarily in studies of his physics, but 
rather in studies of his theology and his alchemy. Indeed, these two topics 
have been something of causes celebres during the past fifty years, and the 
table of contents for this volume (not to mention the titles and tables of other 
recent Newton volumes and symposia) clearly bears out the continuing interest 
in these areas. ^ It would have been difficult to imagine a Newton conference 
fifty years ago which did not contain a least one paper devoted primarily 
to his physics. The nascent Newton Papers Project likewise is focused in 
particular on the theological and alchemical papers which were neglected 
for so long until twentieth-century scholarship reasserted their importance. 
Contrary to the fears of those who once thought it judicious to suppress these 
parts of Newton’s activities, Newton’s looming stature in the history of science 
remains undiminished by revelations of his “non-scientific” endeavors. While 
Newton (like any other early modern figure) can no longer be considered 
the prototype of the hard-nosed rationalist or positivist scientist succeeding 
generations wanted him to be, we find ourselves with a Newton undoubtedly 
even more intriguing than before. 

Yet the meaning of Newton’s alchemical pursuits and their relationship to 
the rest of his work remain difficult to pin down. For some, Newton’s alchem- 
ical studies remain well sequestered Ifom his other activities; for others, they 



* E.g., James E. Force and Richard H. Popkin, Newton and Religion: Context, Nature, and Influence 
(Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1999.) 
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are central to his wider aims. Most scholars who have devoted themselves to 
the study of Newtonian alchemy wish to see it as more than a slightly quirky 
sideshow to Newton’s celebrated achievements, but some other Newtonian 
scholars remain rather skeptical. For example, it remains a matter of con- 
troversy whether or not the important concept of “force” emerged from 
Newton’s reading of alchemical authors. It is similarly undecided whether 
or not Newton’s alchemical endeavors were somehow related to his heretical 
religious beliefs. Thus, whereas much scholarly effort has been expended on 
Newton’s alchemy, and that work has succeeded admirably in revising our 
portrait of Newton, significant questions remain, and so the task of studying 
this particularly enigmatic activity of a particularly enigmatic character is far 
from complete. 

Part of the difficulty in pinning down Newton’s motives and intent arises 
from the very nature of his alchemical Nachlass. As many authors have pointed 
out previously, the great majority of Newton’s alchemical papers are transcrip- 
tions or reading notes of alchemical authorities.^ Original Newtonian com- 
positions are few and far between, leaving the researcher in a quandary about 
what Newton’s own views and aims really were. Here a contrast with Robert 
Boyle is instructive. Boyle, a far more loquacious character than Newton 
(indeed Newton criticized Boyle for being “too open” in this regard, even 
though Boyle did know how to keep alchemical arcana secret), gives us enough 
information to ascertain the reasons why he pursued traditional alchemy and 
what his beliefs were. His surviving papers are rich with experimental records, 
original compositions, correspondence, and so forth. Indeed the promises 
which alchemy held out for Boyle — clarifications of matter theory, powerful 
medicines, increased philanthropy, and the suppression of atheism — ^make so 
much sense now that we see them (and understand alchemy better) that it 
seems inconceivable that Boyle would not have been deeply involved in its 
study. Boyle’s alchemical quest makes sense. The pieces are there and they fit 
together in way to satisfy the historian.^ 

To my mind however, the same cannot yet be said of Newton’s alchemy. 
If Newton’s taciturnity regarding his own motives and beliefs in regard to 
alchemical studies is Ifustrating, his few explicit comments about it are often 
equally so. A notable example is his off-handed remark to John Locke in 1 692 
about his disbelief in metallic transmutation. After having rather eagerly con- 
nived to get Locke to send him a secret process transcribed out of the notes 
of the recently-deceased Boyle (Locke was one of his executors), Newton 

^ This was pointed out early on by F. Sherwood Taylor, “An Alchemical Work of Sir Isaac Ambix 

5 (1956), pp. 59-84 and reiterated by most subsequent writers on the subject. 

^ For Boyle’s alchemy, see Lawrence M. Principe, The Aspiring Adept: Robert Boyle and His Alchemical 
Quest, (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1998); for a fuller comparison of the Boyle and Newton 
in this matter, see Principe, “The Alchemies of Robert Boyle and Isaac Newton: Alternate Approaches 
and Divergent Deployments,” pp. 201-20, in Margaret J. Osier, ed.. Rethinking the Scientific Revolution, 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000). 
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treated it dismissively, and elaimed to have an unanswerable argument against 
transmutation (which he did not choose to share)."^ If Newton did not believe 
in the possibility of transmutation, why was he so eager to have the recipe “for 
the sake of which Mr. B procured the repeal of the Act of Parliament against 
Multipliers (i.e., transmuters of metals)”?^ Why indeed then did he spend so 
much time reading and interminably transcribing texts whose main goal was 
metallic transmutation? Why, moreover, did he apparently put Mr. Boyle’s 
recipe and many others to experimental trial? Perhaps Newton was just feign- 
ing disbelief in the possibility of chrysopoeia, or perhaps he thought that the 
real value in proportedly chrysopoetic processes lay elsewhere. In any case, 
what the “real value” of alchemy was to Newton remains a vexed issue. 

Beyond such difficulties which derive directly from Newton, however, there 
are equally significant complications which have been intruded upon the prob- 
lem by the larger question of understanding alchemy itself While our under- 
standing of Newton has undergone massive changes during the past fifty years, 
our understanding of alchemy has undergone a reworking no less profound. 
Alchemy is now emerging from the welter of historical and historiographical 
problems under which it lay smothered for many generations. If the notion 
of Newton’s practice of alchemy no longer provokes the hand-wringing and 
tooth-gnashing it once did among some historians of the 1950s and 1960s, it 
is not only because our expectations of a seventeenth-century natural philoso- 
pher like Newton have matured, but also because our understanding of alchemy 
itself has developed and advanced. Nonetheless, incorrect and outdated views 
about alchemy persist — ^most assuredly among the educated public, but also 
among many scholars outside the history of science, and even among some 
within it. Of course, we cannot understand Newton’s alchemy if we do not 
understand alchemy itself 

Thus it becomes necessary to reexamine Newtonian alchemy in the light 
of the new historiography of alchemy, because the groundwork (and by con- 
sequence much of the subsequent development) for the past half-century of 
scholarship was set down using conceptions of alchemy which have now been 
revised. Furthermore, as Newton’s alchemical papers become more widely 
available, it would be helpful to deploy this fundamentally new understanding 
of alchemy during the further examination of these sources. It is to be hoped 
that new approaches in the light of new historiography may help resolve 
some of the puzzling issues which remain regarding Newton’s alchemical 
activities. 

There are three interrelated theses from recent studies of alchemy which 
require our attention: (1) the (non-)demarcation of alchemy from chemistry 



^ Newtonto John Locke, 26 January, 16February, 7 July, 26 July, and! Aa^st\(>92,i\iThe Correspondence 
of Isaac Newton, 1 vols, ed. H. W. Turnbull, J. F. Scott, A. R. Hall, and L. Tilling (Cambridge: Published 
for the Royal Society at the University Press, 1959-77), 3:193, 195, and 215-19. 

^ Newton Correspondence, 3:217. 
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in the seventeenth century; (2) the recognition of the influence of Victorian 
occultism and other foreign residues on the historical understanding of 
alchemy; and (3) the appreciation of the internal diversity of alchemy. This 
paper will attempt to outline how these theses may conflict with assumptions 
or conclusions which have been made previously about Newton’s alchemy, and 
to provide some preliminary suggestions regarding how one might proceed in 
exploring Newton’s alchemy further. 



Alchemy versus Chemistry 

The first thesis from the more recent historiography of alchemy is that in the 
seventeenth century “alchemy ” and “chemistry ” were not regularly distin- 
guished.^ Most of the writers in the important textbook tradition of the seven- 
teenth century, for example, explicitly stress the synonymity of the two words. 
Throughout most of the century the two words are used interchangeably, and 
in the rare instances where they are not, they are seldom used with their mod- 
ern meanings. A difference in usage like our own appears only around 1700 
(near the time when Newton’s own study of alchemy was in decline).^ By 
the 1720s, however, the words alchemy and chemistry did refer to different 
things. The word alchemy was consistently restricted to gold-making activi- 
ties (chrysopoeia) only in the early eighteenth century at the same time this 
pursuit was being increasingly labelled as fraud. The reasons for this develop- 
ment are complex, but it was facilitated by a misunderstanding of the Arabic 
article al in alchemy, and had the advantage of protecting the development 
of early modern chemistry as it was being institutionalized from the censures 
to which chrysopoeia was liable. By creating new and separate referents for 
the two words, early eighteenth-century writers produced the appearance of a 
disjunction in the history of chemistry — as if the newly-minted categories of 
“alchemy” and “chemistry” were only marginally contiguous. 

In terms of the study of Newton, the notion that Newton moved gradu- 
ally from chemistry to alchemy is widespread in the secondary literature. 
For example, R. S. Westfall illustrated Newton’s progression by an inspec- 
tion of one of his notebooks, Cambridge Add. MS 3975. Westfall observed 
that reading notes from Robert Boyle give way to notes from Pyrotechny 

^ On this issue see William R. Newman and Lawrence M. Principe, “Alchemy vs. Chemistry: The Etymo- 
logical Origins of a Historiographic Mistake,” Early Science and Medicine 3 (1998), pp. 32-65; Robert 
Halleux, Les textes alchimiques, (Turnhout: Brepols, 1979), p. 47; and Bernard Joly, “Alchimie et ratio- 
nalite: la question des criteres de demarcation entre chimie et alchimie au XVIIe siecle,” Sciences et 
Techniques en Perspective 3 1 (1995), pp. 93-107. 

^ On Newton’s later alchemy, see Karin Figala and Ulrich Petzold, “Alchemy in the Newtonian Circle: 
Personal Acquaintances and the Problem of the Late Phase of Isaac Newton’s Alchemy,” pp. 173-92, in J. 
V Field and Frank A. J. L. James, eds. Renaissance and Revolution: Humanists, Scholars, Craftsmen & 
Natural Philosophers in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993). 
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Asserted by George Starkey and then to the expressly “alehemieal” work of 
the mysterious adept Eirenaeus Philalethes, an author whom Dobbs ealled 
the “last great philosophieal alehemist.”^ The progression whieh Westfall 
believed he saw is, however, predominantly the effect of a questionable clas- 
sification of the authors mentioned: Boyle as “chemist” and Philalethes as 
“alchemist.” 

Now we see that these categorizations are largely illusory. Firstly, the 
Harvard-educated George Starkey and the wandering Cosmopolite Eirenaeus 
Philalethes turn out to be the same person.^ Indeed, a consistent theoretical 
system in terms of matter theory and methodology undergirds both the works 
published under Starkey’s own name and those he circulated under the name of 
Philalethes. Secondly, Boyle’s own alchemical pursuits have now been clearly 
documented; he engaged in a long-term quest for the Philosophers’ Stone 
and the alkahest, items of central concern to “both” Philalethes and Starkey, 
and Boyle’s search used methods very similar to theirs. Boyle’s obsession for 
discovering the secret of transmutation was every bit as great as Starkey’s. 
Finally, Starkey has now been revealed as one of the young Boyle’s most 
influential teachers in chymistry; * * Starkey contributed numerous items both 
theoretical and practical to Boyle’s mature ideas, ranging ifom avenues to 
the Stone, to pharmaceutical methods and preparations, to a classification 
scheme for salts. Thus the presumed move ifom the “chemical” Boyle, 
through Starkey, to the “alchemical” Philalethes collapses, and the notion that 
Newton went from chemistry to alchemy turns out to be problematic and not 
at all helpful. 

Indeed, the notion of treating “Newton’s alchemy” as something distinct 
from “Newton’s chemistry,” rests upon the drawing of distinctions which 
are at least highly problematic if not simply anachronistic and arbitrary; we 
shall see this more fully below. In the future it will, I believe, prove more 
productive to consider Newton’s chymistry (i.e. his “alchemy” and “chem- 
istry”) in its entirety, without introducing unnecessary and probably mislead- 
ing divisions. One goal towards which many Newton scholars are struggling 



^ Richard S. Westfall, “The Role of Alchemy in Newton’s Career,” pp. 1 89-232, in M. L. Righini Bonelli and 
William R. Shea, eds.. Reason, Experiment, and Mysticism in the Scientific Revolution (London: Science 
History Publications, 1975), onpp. 191-2; cf. Betty Jo Teeter Dobbs, The Foundations of Newton s Alchemy, 
or The Hunting of the Greene Lyon, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), p. 124, where this 
notebook “marks the threshold between Newton’s straightforward chemistry and his alchemy” 

^ On Starkey-Philalethes, see William R. Newman, Gehennical Fire: The Lives of George Starkey, an 
American Alchemist in the Scientific Revolution, (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1994.) 

SqqVx'vs\c\pq, Aspiring Adept. 

On the proposed use of this archaically-spelt word as an inclusive term for alchemy/chemistry during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century before the development of the modern split in meaning between the 
two words, see Newman and Principe, “Etymological Origins,” pp. 41-2. 

William R. Newman and Lawrence M. Principe, Alchemy Tried in the Fire: Starkey, Boyle, and the Fate 
of Helmontian Chymistry (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002), pp. 207-36 and 273-86. 
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is the reunion of seemingly disparate parts of Newton’s aetivities; splitting 
off Newton’s “alehemy” from his “ehemistry” merely aggravates the situation 
unneeessarily. 



Uncovering the Historical Face of Alchemy 

Of course the twentieth-century distinctions between alchemy and chemistry 
are by no means based merely on a distinction of words. Regardless of the 
words we use, are there not clear distinctions between what we retrospectively 
call “alchemy” and “chemistry”? If we consider the pursuits, characteristics, 
and aims commonly attached to alchemy in much of the secondary litera- 
ture, these do seem to be quite distinct from those attached to chemistry. But 
more recent historical work on alchemy shows that many of what are widely- 
assumed to be distinguishing characteristics of alchemy have, in fact, little to 
do with the realities of seventeenth-century (or earlier) alchemy. In short, the 
conceptions of alchemy most prevalent in the twentieth century were based not 
on historical insights but rather on ahistorical nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century reinterpretations of alchemy. This is the second major thesis in the 
new historiography of alchemy.'^ 

As noted above, it was only in the early eighteenth century that “alchemy” 
became synonymous with gold-making at the same time it was repudiated as 
wholly fraudulent. By the mid-eighteenth century, very few continued to be 
serious practitioners of alchemy, as Enlightenment writers used metaphors of 
light and darkness to describe the dawning of chemistry out of the Medieval 
darkness of alchemy. The secrecy universally connected with earlier alchem- 
ical writers, probably coupled with the growing use of alchemical imagery in 
Germany by Pietists and the Gold- and Rosenkreutz circles, facilitated a juxta- 
position of alchemy with other sorts of “secret knowledge”, such as magic and 
divination, which were similarly repudiated by the Enlightenment. By 1 800 
most references to alchemy grouped it alongside witchcraft, magic, and other 
practices condemned as “occult.” Thus, upon the advent of early nineteenth- 
century occult revivals, alchemy received new attention not so much for itself. 

The material whieh follows regarding this “second thesis” is summarized from Lawrenee M. Principe 
and William R. Newman, “Some Problems in the Historiography of Alchemy,” pp. 385-431, in Anthony 
Grafton and Newman, eds, Secrets of Nature: Astrology and Alchemy in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, 
Mass. : MIT Press, 200 1 ); the reader is directed thither for a far more exhaustive treatment than is possible 
here. 

For example, alchemists are condemned alongside magicians and soothsayers in Johann Christoph 
Adelung, Geschichte der menschliche Narrheit (Leipzig, 1785). The metaphor of the light of “new chem- 
istry” dawning out of the obscurity of the old was already being employed by the late seventeenth cen- 
tury; see, for example, the sentiments of that key figure of the French Enlightenment, Bernardle Bouvier 
de Fontenelle, Histoire de I'Academie des Sciences 4 (1702), p. 45, where “les anciens Chimistes” are 
accused of enshrouding chymistry in “une obscurite affectee,” but now modern chemists are dissipating 
these “tenebres artificielles.” 
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but rather as part of a family of “occult” sciences. Thus alchemy, which before 
ca. 1700 was synonymous with chemistry, and which in the 1720s had been 
restricted to gold-making and rejected as fraud, had by 1800 become closely 
associated with magic and the occult. 

The linkage of alchemy to occult esoterica continued through the nineteenth 
century. A key development was Mary Anne Atwood’s publication of the Sug- 
gestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery in 1850. The thesis of this curious 
volume is that what appear to the untrained reader as laboratory operations 
in alchemy are actually but “wisdom’s envelope, to guard her universal mag- 
istery from an incapable and dreaming world,” and that “Self-knowledge [is] 
at the root of all Alchemical tradition.”'^ According to Atwood, alchemy is a 
spiritual practice which operates through Mesmerism, a process known to and 
hidden by the alchemists. (This thesis is analogous to that of an earlier work 
written by Atwood’s father, probably with Mary Anne’s assistance, regard- 
ing the allusive revelation of animal magnetism in the Homeric Hymns.)*® 
Atwood’s treatise touched off a huge resurgence of interest in alchemy, but 
almost entirely within the context of Victorian occultism. Hundreds of books, 
including adulterated “translations” of alchemical classics, appeared in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, all but a very few embracing this 
new “spiritual interpretation” of alchemy. According to this interpretation, 
alchemy had little to do with chemistry, and was aimed instead at the internal 
self-purification, spiritual exaltation and perfection of the would-be adept. 

This spiritual interpretation of alchemy led directly into another influential 
but erroneous view of alchemy, namely the psychological interpretation of 
Carl Gustav Jung. Immersed in occult esoterica during his youth, by 1913 
Jung had embraced a “spiritualist and redemptive interpretation of alchemy.” * ^ 
Alchemy was, according to Jung, less concerned with chemical phenomena 
than with supposed psychic states within the alchemist. Alchemy involved the 
use of an “active imagination” which led to a hallucinatory state in which the 
alchemist “projected” the contents of his psyche onto the substances within 
his vessels. According to Jung, the elaborate imagery and mysterious texts 
of alchemy describe mental struggles occurring within the alchemist rather 
than chemical operations. Jung’s view, with its emphasis on psychic states 
and development, shares much with the spiritual interpretation’s notion of a 
spiritual, self-recreating alchemy, and in the final analysis the Jungian view 
is little more than nineteenth-century occultism translated into “scientific” 
terminology. 



Mary Anne Atwood, A Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery (Belfast: William Tail, 1918), pp. 
26, 162, and 527-58. 

** Thuos Magos [i.e. Thomas South and Mary Anne Atwood, nee South], Early Magnetism, in its Higher 
Relations to Humanity as Veiled in the Poets and Prophets (London, 1846). 

Richard Noll, The Aryan (New York; Random House, 1997), p. 171. 
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A third interpretation of alehemy devolves from the first two, namely, the 
notion that alchemy involves a “primitive mentality” inherently different from 
that of chemistry. The alchemists, this view maintains, envisioned the world 
in living, organic terms and their apparently material efforts were in fact 
primarily soteriological. The historian of religion Mircea Eliade propounded 
these views in the 1930s, most notably in his extremely popular The Forge 
and the Crucible. But a similar view had also been deployed by the historian 
of chemistry Helene Metzger in the 1 920s. Metzger argued that alchemy was 
inherently vitalistic whereas chemistry was mechanical, so that the two were 
not only distinct but mutally exclusive. Nicolas Lemery (1645-1715) was 
the clean divider for her since he both adopted a mechanistic chemistry and 
rejected transmutational alchemy in no uncertain terms.** 

None of these interpretations of alchemy — widespread as they became in 
the twentieth century — ^has been able to withstand scholarly historical scrutiny. 
Yet “alchemy” arrived at the mid-twentieth century so thickly encrusted with 
such spurious interpretations that its original historical form was all but imper- 
ceptible. It was these ahistorical interpretations which were, by and large 
(with some notable exceptions), associated with alchemy even by histori- 
ans of science. Small wonder then that the attitudes of many historians of 
science towards alchemy were so negative. Herbert Butterfield was presum- 
ably influenced by one or more of these interpretations of alchemy when 
he concluded that historians of alchemy wind up being “tinctured with the 
same kind of lunacy they set out to describe.”*^ Similarly, when George 
Sarton proclaimed in 1950 that all alchemists were “fools or knaves, or more 
often a combination of both in various proportions,” his revulsion for all 
things alchemical was surely dependent upon the detritus collected around 
alchemy rather than upon an analysis of original texts. Sarton ’s classifica- 
tion scheme for Isis still groups alchemy under “pseudo-science,” alongside 
“occult” topics it acquired as constant companions only in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Finally, the casual equation in the 1950s and 1960s 
of alchemy with “mysticism,” even to the point of calling alchemy “mys- 
tic chemistry” — a conflation which is so odd and so thoroughly annoying to 
informed modern readers — undoubtedly springs from an acquaintance only 



** Helene Metzger, Les doctrines chimiques en France du debut duXVIIe d la fin duXVIIIe siecle (Paris: Les 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1923), pp. 99-142; on the influence of Metzger’s uncle, the philosopher- 
anthropologist Lucien Levy-Bruhl, in introducing the notion of primitive mentalities into Metzger’s views 
on alchemy, see Jan Golinski, “Helene Metzger and the Interpretation of Seventeenth Century Chemistry,” 
in History of Science 25 (1987), pp. 85-97. 

Herbert Butterfield, The Origins of Modern Scienee, 1300-1800 (New York: Macmillan, 1952), 
p. 98. 

George Sarton, “Boyle and Bayle, the Sceptical Chemist and the Sceptical Historian,” Chymia 3 (1950), 
pp. 155-89. 
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with nineteenth-century occultist constructions rather than with seventeenth- 
century primary sources.^* 

Specifically in terms of Newton, when historians began to recognize that 
countless pages of Newton’s notes were taken fi-om the likes of Eirenaeus 
Philalethes and Basilius Valentinus — authors who had been showcased by 
the developers of the occultist and psychological views of alchemy — they 
were far more shocked than they needed to be.^^ They, naturally enough, 
were envisioning Newton in the guise of Mary Anne Atwood’s Mesmeric 
occultist, or in the throes of Jung’s “collective unconscious,” or reverting to 
a “primitive mentality.” Two centuries of history had succeeded in pulling 
Newton and alchemy in completely opposite directions: Newton became the 
Enlightenment’s rationalist par excellence, and alchemy an occult pseudo- 
science. 

The impact of these interpretations surfaces ifequently in B. J. T. Dobbs’ 
foundational work on Newton’s alchemy, courageously begun when there were 
precious few scholarly studies of alchemy to turn to for guidance. For exam- 
ple, she speaks of Newton’s movement tfom an “exoteric to an esoteric chem- 
istry” using language derived tfom spiritual interpretations of alchemy and 
the related division of chemistry tfom alchemy. A section of Foundations of 
Newton ’s Alchemy is devoted to the Jungian view, which led her to comment 
that the allegories and emblems of alchemical works “have nothing to do with 
chemical realities.” Yet many of these allegories and emblems have since been 
“decoded” into workable laboratory chemistry. Dobbs also built much upon 
the idea that alchemy was essentially vitalistic and spiritual — a notion more 
linked to nineteenth- and twentieth-century recastings of alchemy than to early 
modern alchemy as Newton knew it.^^ 

Similarly, Dobbs also wrote repeatedly of the “soteriological function of 
alchemy,” a feature found in various guises in all of the unsatisfactory inter- 
pretations of alchemy outlined above. Because of the widespread belief in 
such a linkage, Dobbs’ claim in Janus Faces of Genius that Newton’s alchemy 



See, for example, Marie Boas Hall, “Newton’s Voyage on the Strange Seas of Alchemy,” pp. 239^6, 
in Righini, Bonelli, and Shea, eds., Reason, Experiment, and Mysticism. 

This statement would apply for example, as far back as David Brewster’s infamous comments in Memoirs 
of the Life, Writing, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1855), e.g., 2:374-5, down 
to, as one example, Marie Boas [Hall] and Rupert Hall, “Newton’s Chemical Experiments,” Archives 
internationales d'histoire des sciences 1 1 (1958), pp. 113-52. 

Dobbs, Foundations, esp. pp. 26-35, 48, and 191. It must be noted that Dobbs noted the ahistorical 
nature of Jung’s work {Foundations, p. 40), but continued to deploy it as a model in several places, e.g. 
“From the Secrecy of Alchemy to the Openness of Chemistry,” in Tore Frangsmyr, ed., Solomon s House 
Revisited (Canton, Mass.: Science History Publications, 1990), pp. 75-94. On the decoding of alchemical 
imagery, see Lawrence M. Principe, “Apparatus and Reproducibility in Alchemy,” in Frederic L. Holmes 
and Trevor Levere, eds. Instruments and Experimentalism in the History of Chemistry (Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.I.T. Press, 2000), pp. 55-74. 
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was essentially a religious quest seems a more straightforward eonelusion 
than perhaps it should.^"^ Although one ean agree with Dobbs’ main thesis 
that Newton’s lifework dealt with diseovering and demonstrating the activity 
of God in the world, alchemy is not a necessary feature for this argument. What 
I mean to say is that seventeenth-century “alchemy” or “chemistry” was not 
inherently and essentially any more necessarily linked to religious interests 
than other contemporaneous natural philosophical subjects. It is nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century interpretations of alchemy which stress this linkage as 
a distinguishing characteristic of alchemy. This linkage would not have been 
considered essential before the middle of the eighteenth-century; indeed, the 
occult revivals which so transformed perceptions of alchemy were themselves 
born partly from a reaction against Enlightenment rationalism and seculariza- 
tion. “Alchemy,” as a field which “died” before the widespread secularization 
of the sciences, preserves in its written remains all the marks and expressions 
of pre-Enlightenment piety, and thus when laid alongside the secularized 
descendants of early modern physics, astronomy, and other sciences, it natu- 
rally appears more closely linked to theological and spiritual preoccupations. 
But the work of the current generation of historians of science has fully shown 
that theological considerations were fundamental to all branches of early mod- 
ern natural philosophy. Thus, a comparison between early modern alchemy 
and other branches of contemporaneous natural philosophy (rather than con- 
temporary science) indicates far less distinction on the score of theological 
preoccupations than previously thought. 

Finally, the notion of a “vegetable spirit” — an all-pervasive entity responsi- 
ble for growth and development in the world — is important to much of Janus 
Faces of Genius. Dobbs was right to note Newton’s keen interest in this idea, 
particularly in the treatise “Of nature’s obvious laws & processes in vegeta- 
tion,” and was also right to point out that Newton divided “Nature’s actions” 
into “either vegetable or purely mechanicall.”^^ But even though Newton 
himself explicitly placed “vulgar Chymistry” under the class of the “purely 
mechanicall,” it is not correct uncomplicatedly to equate “vegetable” actions 
with a vitalistic alchemy distinct from chemistry. Indeed, many “chemists” 
(e.g. Samuel Cottereau Duclos or Georg Ernst Stahl) espoused the idea of 
an active spirit in nature, while many “alchemists” held expressly mecha- 
nistic views (e.g. Geber or Gaston Duclo). In fact, more recent work has 
argued that the very divisions of “mechanical” and “vitalistic” are themselves 



B. J. T. Dobbs, The Janus Faces of Genius: The Role of Alchemy in Newton ’s Thought (Cambridge; 
Cambridge University Press, 1991). 

Smithsonian Institution Libraries, Dibner Library of the History of Science and Technology, Dibner 
MSS 1031 B (formerly Burndy MS 16), published in Dobbs, Janus Faces, pp. 256-70. See also Dobbs, 
“Newton’s Alchemy and His Theory of Matter,” 73 (1982), pp. 511-28, esp. pp. 514-18. 
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problematic, not just the attachment of the former to “chemistry” and the latter 
to “alchemy.”^'’ 

This point can be illustrated by briefly examining the views the Flemish 
natural philosopher Joan Baptista Van Helmont. The resemblance of some of 
Van Helmont’s views to those of Newton was mentioned in passing by Dobbs, 
but his full influence on Newton has not yet been fully explored.^^ Van Hel- 
mont recognized two ways in which material changes occur. The first category 
included most of the methods producible in the laboratory, for example, when 
liquid quicksilver is dissolved into a transparent fluid, precipitated into a dry 
red powder, sublimed into white crystals, and so forth. In all these cases, the 
original quicksilver remains quicksilver, and can always be recovered in its 
original state by further operations. Even sand, when fused with ashes into 
glass, can be recovered from glass in its original state. Such operations induce 
what Van Helmont called larvae, or masks; these changes are superficial and 
straightforward, often involving simple alterations of place within the tiny par- 
ticles of matter but never involving a true “mutation of essence The second 

kind of changes in matter. Van Helmont asserts, occur only when semina act 
upon matter — operating by means of “odors” and “ferments.” The semina 
alone produce fundamental “mutations of essence” rather than superficial, 
“larval” ones. Semina are capable, by the power of their “odor” or “ferment,” 
of transforming Van Helmont’s basic material substratum — water — into all 
other substances in the world. In the famous willow tree experiment, the 
water Van Helmont gave the sapling was changed by the power of semina into 
all the substances in the wood, bark, and leaves.^^ 

Newton’s two-fold “vegetable” and “mechanical” changes seem very 
closely akin to Van Helmont’s pair. Newton’s notions may — although the work 
to prove this putative linkage remains to be done — ^be reliant upon Helmontian 
principles. Now given that Van Helmont posited these two kinds of changes, 
should one be considered “chemical” and the other “alchemical”? Rather, both 
sorts of chymical change form for Van Helmont a coherent and comprehensive 
view of material changes at the micro level, and neither is complete without the 
other. Additionally, while the word semina bears vitalistic or vegetative con- 
notations, and it is clear from Van Helmont that the semina do not operate by a 
mechanical (contact) means, it nevertheless remains to be demonstrated how 



See for example, John Henry, “Occult Qualities and the Experimental Philosophy: Active Principles in 
Pre-Newtonian Matter Theory,” History of Science 24 (1986), pp. 335-81. 
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Joan Baptista Van Helmont, Ortus medicinae, (Amsterdam, 1648; reprint ed., Brussels: Culture et 
Civilisation, 1966), “Gas aquae,” p. 75, #10-11. For a summary of Van Helmont’s views, see Walter Pagel, 
Joan Baptista van Helmont, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982.) 

Van Helmont, Ortus, “Imago ferment! impraegnat massam semine,” pp. 1 1 1-17, and “Complexionum 
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truly “vitalistic” they actually are. The emphasis on “vitalism” in Newtonian 
alchemy, arises, it seems to me, from presuppositions about alchemy imbibed 
from Metzger and Eliade.^® In studying Newton’s “alchemy” we should avoid 
the temptation of treating it separately from his “chemistry” as if he moved 
or evolved from one into the next. Newton has sometimes been portrayed as 
having both a chemistry and an alchemy alongside it. But like in the case of 
Van Helmont, we cannot understand Newton’s system comprehensively if we 
dissect it along lines which he himself did not recognize. 



Diversity in Alchemy 

The third and final thesis from the new historiography is that alchemy was not 
monolithic; many competing views and schools of thought coexisted within 
it, and it could be approached in different ways and deployed for various 
purposes by various persons. One of the difficulties in coming to terms with 
early modern alchemy is its diversity. One can point to “alchemists” interested 
in a broad array of applications and pursuits — ^transmutation (chrysopoeia), 
chemical medicine, chemical pharmacy, the production of salts and other 
chemical products, and so forth. Some eschewed transmutation in favor of 
iatrochemistry, some did the opposite, still others were interested in both. 
The possible theoretical frameworks were even more diverse, even within a 
single subset of the overarching field of chymistry. Among chrysopoeians 
alone one can find Scholastics, Neoplatonists, praisers, damners and ignorers 
of Paracelsus, corpuscularians, vitalists, mechanists, and so on. Practice too 
was divergent, a chrysopoeian might choose to follow any of the various lines 
of practice or schools stemming from Geber, Sendivogius, Basil Valentine, 
“Philalethes,” or various other prominent writers. The point is that sufficient 
internal diversity existed within alchemy that it could be pursued by different 
people for very different purposes and be approached in many different ways. 
Recent studies of individual characters underscore the peril of speaking about 
“alchemy” in broad, essentialist terms. 

It is through consideration of this last thesis that we really get to the heart 
of the matter — what did alchemy, or to speak more accurately, chymistry mean 
for Newton; what did he hope to learn from it? This question has been central 
to the past half-century of Newtonian studies, and I freely confess that I am 

In particular, see B. J. T. Dobbs, Alchemical Death and Resurrection: The Significance of Alchemy in 
the Age of Newton (Washington, DC: Smithsonian Institution Libraries, 1990), which is explicitly based 
upon notions of vitalism, primitive mentalities, and direct religious functions in alchemy, making the ties 
to Eliade and Metzger striking. 

See, for example, Principe, “The Alchemies of Robert Boyle and Isaac Newton” and “Diversity in 
Alchemy: The Case of Gaston ‘Claveus’ DuClo, a Scholastic Mercurialist Chrysopoeian,” pp. 1 8 1-200, in 
Reading the Book of Nature: The Other Side of the Scientific Revolution, eds, Allen G. Debus and Michael 
Walton (Kirksville, MO: Sixteenth Century Press, 1998). 
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unable to answer it eomprehensively at this point. Further studies by many 
individuals on both his papers and his personal contacts are needed, and, as 
noted above, these will be most fruitful if they are informed by the theses 
of the new understanding of alchemy presented above. At present, Newton’s 
purposes and aims remain obscure, and I can here give in conclusion only 
some caveats based upon my current imperfect understanding of early modern 
chymistry and Newton. 

I suggested above that it is unwise to split Newton’s “chemistry” from his 
“alchemy” because that division is based on untenable criteria of demarcation. 
Now I would suggest that it may be equally unwise to lump together everything 
which is currently generally classified as Newton’s “alchemy,” because that 
category is too easily a “catch-all.” For example, among Newton’s “alchemi- 
cal papers” we find many dealing with Philalethes, one of Newton’s favorite 
authors. In the same category of “alchemical papers” we also find many deal- 
ing with Hermes Trismegistus.^^ Just because both sets of manuscripts have 
been lumped together (dismissively) at some time in the past as “alchemi- 
cal,” does it necessarily follow that Newton was looking for the same kind of 
answers in both? In point of fact the Hermetic texts bear very little resemblance 
or connection to the Philalethean texts. Indeed, several scholars have assailed 
the incautious and misleading use of the term “Hermetic” as a synonym for 
“alchemical” — a usage aggravated by the writings of Frances Yates. One 
could thus argue plausibly that Newton’s reading of Hermes had no meaning- 
ful connection at all with his reading of Philalethes. 

Newton was clearly interested in matter theory. Among many other doc- 
uments, his De natura acidorum, his famous letter to Boyle of 28 February 
1679, and several of the “Queries” in the Opticks witness this interest. Part of 
the interest revealed by these sources involves the forces which hold particles 
together at the atomic level, and thus is possibly related to the whole con- 
cept of Newtonian forces expressed most notably in the case of gravitational 
attraction. Perhaps Newton hoped that a better understanding of matter theory 

On Philalethes, see Keynes MSS 34, 51-54, and 221, and Babson MS 420 among others; see also 
Dobbs, “Newton’s Copy of Secrets Reveal’d and the Regimens of the Work,” Ambix 26 (1979), pp. 145- 
69. On Hermes, see Keynes MSS 27-29, among others; see also Dobbs, “Newton’s Commentary on 
The Emerald Tablet of Hermes Trismegistus: Its Scientific and Theological Significance,” pp. 182-191, 
in Ingrid Merkel and Allen Debus, eds, Hermeticism and the Renaissance: Intellectual History and the 
Occult in Early Modern Europe (Washington, DC: Folger Shakespeare Library, 1988), and also J. E. 
McGuire, “Neoplatonism and Active Principles: Newton and the Corpus hermeticum,” pp. 94-142, in 
Robert S. Westman and J. E. McGuire, eds, Hermeticism and the Scientific Revolution, (Los Angeles: 
William Andrews Clark Library, 1977.) 

Brian P. Copenhaver, “Natural Magic, Hermetism, and Occultism in Early Modern Science,” pp. 261- 
301, in David C. Lindberg and Robert S. Westman, eds.. Reappraisals of the Scientific Revolution (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), esp. pp. 280-90. It must be remarked, of course, that early 
modern usage routinely extended “Hermetic” to refer to “alchemy” in general, owing to the belief that 
Hermes was the founder of the science; there seems no reason, however, for moderns to preserve a confusing 
and ambiguous usage, especially one based on an erroneous belief. 
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would help him understand that inexplieable property of matter — the faet that 
it attracts all other matter in proportion to its mass, regardless of the chemical 
identity of its substance. Now if Newton wanted to inform himself about mat- 
ter theory, it is only reasonable that he should inquire of those who deal most 
with matter and its transformations, namely, the chymists. In the seventeenth 
century, as noted above, the chymists would include not only “chemists” like 
Boyle, but also “alchemists” like Philalethes. Indeed, it has been effectively 
argued that Newton’s matter theory does in fact bear several important resem- 
blances to that of Philalethes.^^ Here then is one plausible reason for Newton’s 
reading of Philalethes and the many experiments he carried out according to 
Philalethean processes. 

But it is hard to imagine Newton getting any matter theory out of Hermes. 
On the other hand, we know that Newton was interested in the prisca sapi- 
entia and in ancient chronology.^^ For these interests, the Hermetic corpus 
is a logical source. Since Hermes was reputed to be as ancient as Moses, he 
lived closer to the uncorrupted divine sources of ancient wisdom, and so a 
pure text of his writings would be desireable in uncovering that ancient wis- 
dom. That same antiquity, if demonstrable, might also help with rectifying 
the ancient chronologies so necessary for Newton’s work with prophecy and 
eschatology.^® For such pursuits as these, Philalethes would have been of no 
value, but Hermes would have been most appropriate. 

Thus we have here some plausible explanations of Newton’s two specific 
interests in Hermes and in Philalethes. In the case of latter, the influence of such 
reading on Newton’s natural philosophy has already been demonstrated. Stud- 
ies analogous to these on individual manuscript groups may be the best way 
to understand “Newton’s alchemy.” Given the variegated picture of “alchemy” 
now emerging, this more localized approach seems clearly preferable to try- 
ing to pull together and unify the whole range of “alchemical manuscripts” 
into a common purpose. Indeed, given the theses enunciated above, the ques- 
tion, “What was the meaning and influence of Newton’s alchemy?” suddenly 
appears ill-phrased, because it presumes an essentialist view of alchemy — ^that 
alchemy was one uniform thing — and that all the manuscripts perhaps too 
indiscriminatly labeled as “alchemical” under the influence of an earlier his- 
toriography of alchemy were penned by Newton for a single purpose. But if 
alchemy is heterogeneous, then Newton’s purposes in studying it are likely to 

Newman, Gehennical Fire, pp. 228-39. 
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be equally heterogeneous. The question for future seholars should be “Why 
did Newton read or follow the experiments of this author?” After sufficient 
headway has been made in this fashion, new patterns may well emerge which 
will prove enlightening to larger questions, and we can begin putting Newton 
back together in a more satisfying and coherent way. 
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Endgame 

Newton has proved to be a man of many faees. ^ Hear the voiee of the Barnabite 
monk Paolo Frisi, mathematieian, engineer, and advisor to prinees who was 
not only a Fellow of the Royal Soeiety but also of the Aeademies of Bologna, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg and of the Parisian Aeademie des Seienees. In 1778 in his 
Eulogy for Sir Isaac Newton, written for the Prineess Maria Beatriee d’Este, 
Arehduchess of Austria, Frisi deseribed a Newton eonsiderably different from 
the autocrat and scriptural obsessive who has most recently emerged from 
the vast archive of his unpublished manuscripts. By the time of the high 
Enlightenment, Newton’s honour had already engendered debate. And even 
fifty years after his death, Newton’s statue was being given a renewed patina. 
As Frisi described the great philosopher: 

The sweetness of his character, the very grace of his features, the affability 
with which in ordinary conversation he maintained the same level as others, 
the modesty with which he avoided any discourse about his own works, the 
generosity that his employments allowed him to practise, all his virtues had 
won him the love of all with whom he mixed on familiar terms. His works from 
the first won him the esteem and respect of everyone else.^ 



* Cf., for example, Henry Guerlac, “Where the Statue Stood: Divergent Loyalties to Newton in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” in Earl R. Wasserman, Aspects of the Eighteenth Century (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1 965), pp. 3 1 7-34, and B. J. T. Dobbs, The Janus Faces of Genius. The Role of Alchemy 
in Newton ’s Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991). 

^ Paolo Frisi, “Eulogy of Sir Isaac Newton,” in A. Rupert Hall, Isaac Newton. Eighteenth-century Per- 
spectives {Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), p. 166. 
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Here we have it then, seientist as saint, reticence as modesty, hyperbole replac- 
ing hypotheses, and not for the last time. But Frisi’s view was not his alone. 
It was taken essentially from the earlier Eloge by Bernard le Bouvier de 
Fontenelle who, in turn, had adopted a version taken from Newton’s con- 
temporary John Conduitt.^ The manufacture of Newton’s statue immediately 
following his death in 1727 continued throughout the century. Much was 
apparently at stake. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that Newton’s reputation seemed to require 
refining in a century now generally regarded as dominated by Newton’s opus 
and by those of his apostles. A clue to a lingering unease may have been quietly 
tendered in 1795-96 when the mathematician and geologist Charles Hutton 
( 1 73 7- 1 823), in his Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary, puzzled over 
Newton’s less acknowledged passions: 

It is astonishing what care and industry Sir Isaac had employed about the papers 
relating to Chronology, Church History, &c; as, on examining the papers them- 
selves, which are in the possession of the family of the earl of Portsmouth, it 
appears that many of them are copies over and over again, often with little or 
no variation; the whole number being upwards of 4000 sheets in folio . . . "* 

Little did Hutton discern of the extent or the depth of these manuscripts. 
However, rumours alone had long hinted at a Newton with other things on his 
mind than the mathematization of gravity and the materiality of light. 

And yet, a decade later, in reflections on Newton’s early life at Grantham, 
there was publicly reported the much older and contemporary ruminations 
of John Conduitt, who had been the great man’s immediate successor at the 
Mint and who had also married Newton’s niece, that rather well-connected 
Whig, Catherine Barton. This early nineteenth-century account, reproducing 
the views of one closest to the great man, constructed the legend that while at 
Cambridge Newton had: 

spent the greatest part of his time in his closet and when he was tired with his 
severer studies of philosophy, his relief and amusement was going to some other 
study, as history, chronology, divinity, and chemistry, all of which he examined 
and searched thoroughly, as appears by the many papers he has left on these 
subjects.^ 



^ Bernard de Fontenelle, “Eloge de Newton,” in Oeuvres completes, ed. G-B. Depping (Paris, 1818, repr. 
Geneve, 1968), t. 1, p. 402. See also, A. Isaac Newton, p. 73; and John Conduitt, “The Memoir 

of Newton,” King’s College MSS, 129.23. 

^ Quoted in Hall, Aewtow, p. 178. 

^ Edmond Tumor, Collections for the History of the Town and Soke of Grantham (London, 1 806), p. 163, 
quoted in Hall, Isaac Newton, p. 20. This is verbatim from Conduitt’s manuscript drafts of Newton’s life; 
see. King’s MSS, 129 (3), fol. 3 and 129 (15). 
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Conduitt’s intent had once been clear amid the immediate hurly-burly of 
Church and Succession politics in the Walpole years. Newton’s prestige had 
then to be shielded from any sense that he wavered from his great philosoph- 
ical course except perhaps for hints at what amounted to little more than the 
marginal and speculative diversions of a devout virtuoso. 

Set apart from his mathematical philosophy, such sports could thus be quar- 
antined in a Newtonian cabinet of curiosities. This was Newton without the 
heterodox sting uncovered by more recent biographers. Conduitt’s sentiments 
had thus formed the basis of the famous ‘Eloge’ by Bernard de Fontenelle in 
1727 which was reprinted throughout the century and again in 1818 shortly 
after Hutton resurrected Conduitt’s views. Fontenelle had carefully followed 
the script he had been provided: 

Quoiqu’il fut attache a I’eglise Anglicane, il n’eut pas persecute les non- 
conformistes pur les y ramener. II jugeait les hommes par les moeurs, et les 
vrais non-conformistes etaient pour lui les vicieux et les mechans. Ce n’est pas 
cependant qu’il s’en tint a la religion naturelle: il etait persuade de la revelation, 
et parmi les livres de toute espece qu’il avail sans cesse entre les mains, celui 
qu’il lisait le plus assidument etait la bible.® 

Such a view of Newton then fit nicely into the programme that led to rational 
dissent in the long English Enlightenment, from Robert Boyle and Newton 
of course, from Rev. William Derham to the Unitarian Joseph Priestley, as 
science and faith embraced in mutual attraction.^ 



Newton's Programme 

We now know, of course, that Conduitt’s representation was a gracious deceit 
even while it served to guard Newton’s honour. Rumour of heterodoxy had 
abounded, thus provoking Conduitt’s muse — and, interestingly, at the begin- 
ning of the next century, notably in a Britain then besieged and soon in a 
Bourbon monarchy restored, to be judiciously reprinted. Remarkably, what is 
most striking is that Newton’s eminence may not really have needed Conduitt’s 
protection. Newton’s theological secret, if then it was a secret at all, was out. 
Conduitt, and his later nineteenth- century followers, polished the statue for 
political as well as personal reasons. It was very well known throughout the 
eighteenth-century that Newton and his disciples dabbled where others would 
have preferred they had not. Many have written on several of the aspects of 
this issue elsewhere, particularly in regard to Newton’s theological opinions. I 
will not rehearse those arguments here except to say that, in my view, Newton’s 

* Bernard de Fontenelle, “Eloge de Newton,” in Oeuvres completes, t. 1, p. 402. 

^ R. K. Webb, “The emergence of Rational Dissent,” in Knud Haakonssen, ed. Enlightenment and Religion. 
Rational Dissent in Eighteenth-Century Britain (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), p. 19. 
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religious sentiments were utterly transparent by the end of the reign of Queen 
Anne when he published the seeond edition of his Principia and its General 
Seholium.^ Nothing eould obscure heterodox conclusions, as is evident from 
many eighteenth-century, High-Church, assaults on his natural philosophy. 

Nevertheless, I would like to approach Newton’s — and hence Conduitt’s — 
aversion to controversy from another direction. Our current focus on Newton’s 
religious sensibilities, now overwhelmingly clear from his unpublished 
manuscripts, is in some risk of obscuring the Enlightenment epistemic cul- 
ture which he and his disciples did so much to create. I would propose here 
that religious reactions to Newtonian philosophy were explicitly motivated by 
the powerful convergence of theological and epistemological virtues.^ While 
Newton could even be to made appear largely silent on theological matters, the 
very experimental programme he espoused and which was followed in vary- 
ing degrees by his acolytes would, nevertheless, push the agenda — including 
its religious consequences — forward. 

It is my assertion here that the elaboration of Newton’s programme, var- 
iously in all of the editions of his Opticks and in the General Scholium to 
the Principia in 1713, provided the grounds — at the very least — for the close 
examination of the more general and disruptive purpose of some of his clos- 
est and less reticent disciples. Obviously, the foundation of the Newtonian 
programme was laid out in Newton’s Rules of Reasoning in the magisterial 
Principia, especially in Rule III which established the link between the par- 
ticular in experiment and the “universal qualities of all bodies whatsoever”; 
and in Rule IV which looks upon “propositions inferred by general induction 
from phenomena as accurately or very nearly true ...” The tie between nat- 
ural, experimental and moral philosophy was essential to many of Newton’s 
apostles and to their critics. Newton had provided in Query 3 1 to the Opticks 
particular evidence of his broadest intentions noting, especially, his further 
hints for experimental research: “And, if natural Philosophy in all its Parts, 
by pursuing this Method, shall at length be perfected, the Bounds of Moral 
Philosophy will also be enlarged.” This was no mere throw-away; it was his 
legacy. Conduitt, in his draft manuscripts for a life of Newton, considered him 
to have “joined morality to Philosophy.” Newton especially noted that “no 
doubt, if the Worship of false Gods had not blinded the Heathen, their moral 
Philosophy would have gone farther than to the four Cardinal Virtues; and 
instead of teaching the Transmigration of Souls, and to worship the Sun and 



^ Larry Stewart, “Seeing through the Scholium: Religion and Reading Newton in the Eighteenth Century,” 
History of Science 34 (1996), pp. 123-65; and Stephen D. Snobelen, ‘“God of gods and Lord of lords’: 
The Theology of Isaac Newton’s General Scholium to the Principia,” in John Hedley Brooke, Margaret 
J. Osier, and Jitse M. van der Meer, eds. Science in Theistic Contexts. Cognitive Dimensions, Osiris 16 
(2001), pp. 169-208. 

^ Cf Karin Knorr-Cetina, Epistemic Cultures: How the Sciences Make Knowledge (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1999), pp. 26ff. 
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Moon, and dead Heroes, they would have taught us to worship our true Author 
and Benefactor, as their Ancestors did under the Government of Noah and 
his Sons before they corrupted themselves.”^*^ Hence, as Conduitt once put it, 
. . what an advantage it is to Christianity in general in this age of infidelity 
to have a Layman such a Philosopher &c. have spent so much study upon 
divinity & so publick & strenuous an advocate for it.”^^ Thus, as indeed the 
General Scholium famously asserted in 1713, ancient chronology, scriptural 
revelation and philosophical method were inextricable. 

In this respect, Newton was not unique. One of his earliest disciples, the 
Rev. William Whiston, who succeeded Newton to the Lucasian professorship 
at Cambridge — at least until his public expressions of heterodoxy were too 
much for the university — had taken precisely this approach in his famous 
New Theory of the Earth in 1696. Whiston, who became one of the most 
controversial theologians of late Stuart and Hanoverian England, had then 
argued “That ’tis the ignorant and foolish Expositions of Men, not the natural 
and genuine Sense of the Words themselves, that makes us imagine Scripture, 
Reason, and the Nature of Things irreconcilable [sic] or contradictory to 
one another.” This Whiston had adopted in part ifom Galileo with whom he 
increasingly identified himself as his own prosecution in Convocation gathered 
momentum. With regard to astronomical systems and scriptural revelation, for 
example, Whiston stated: 

... I am fully persuaded that while the Perfections of God are, as to our 
assent, deduc’d from their effects, they may in good measure, within certain 
bounds ... be judg’d of by what is observable among Men. And as whatsoever 
is worthy, good, and valuable among our selves, is rightly own’d as a efflux and 
gift of God; so whatsoever is preposterous, absurd, or disorderly, whatsoever is 
unworthy, base, or despicable in humane affairs, cannot without great indignity 
be believed of him; and where we have no other ways of determining, such 
reasonings ought to be persuasive and decretory.'^ 

In the first generation of philosophers who adopted Newton’s method, sev- 
eral like Whiston became leading exponents of experimental philosophy to 
the point of fashioning a very handsome living making explicit what some, 
Newton included, might have been happier leaving fallow. Public demonstra- 
tion proved to be problematic. 

Newton’s immediate apostles included not only the sometime apostate 
Whiston, but also the metaphysician, Samuel Clarke, and even Clarke’s own 

Isaac Newton, Opticks: or, A Treatise of the Reflections, Refractions, Inflections & Colours of Llight, 
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WiWmra^histon, A New Theory of the Earth (CoaAoa. 1696; repr. New York, 1978), pp. 63, 50. 1 wish 
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converts such as the Rev. John Jackson. It was Jackson who, in a private letter 
to Whiston in 1 742, laid out how truth was to be quarantined from hypotheses: 
“I do assure you I am an utter Enemy to all Hypotheses; and never had any 
[motive?], with any other View but to examine by Evidence, and to assent 
or dissent according to it: and by examining all the Original Evidence I can 
come at I find myself oblig’d to differ from all modern, and some ancient, 
Chronologers likewise.”'^ By such means the true ancient theology would be 
revealed from behind generations of corruptions, the most notable being the 
Athanasian notion of the Trinity upon which Anglican orthodoxy stood. Here 
Whiston laid the foundation for Primitive Christianity revived, then with head- 
quarters in Hatton Garden, Whiston ’s home from which he could hurl invective 
at the infamous High-Church zealot, his nemesis. Dr. Henry Sacheverell, in 
the parish pulpit at nearby St. Andrews, Holborn. 



'The Business of Experimental Philosophy' 

Defaming hypotheses was inherent to the Newtonian moral philosophy. But 
it was also famously promoted by Whiston, Clarke, and Jackson in their goal 
of a scripture uncorrupted. This proves critical to an understanding of how 
Newton came to be viewed as the century wore on. Indeed, the sentiments 
linking experimental philosophy to a moral imperative would also prove vital 
to Newton’s critics. By the middle of the century, with the end of Whiston ’s 
extensive lecturing career and his death in 1752, along with the success of a 
burgeoning industry in experimental learning and public demonstrations, it 
might appear that Newton had indeed slain hypotheses, “foolish Expositions,” 
and even scriptural corruption. To believe Conduitt’s conceit then, Newton’s 
statue stood well above the fray. Thus, Newton’s genius and his reputation were 
largely unsullied by a pathetic and vulgar curiosity. This was a theme repeated 
often by Newton’s biographers. There was more than an echo of Conduitt in 
Adam Smith’s notion in 1759 that Newton had no public following: 

The great work of Sir Isaac Newton, his Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, I have been told, was for several years neglected by the public. The 
tranquillity of that great man, it is probable, never suffered, upon that account, 
the interruption of a single quarter of an hour. Natural philosophers, in their 
independency upon the public opinion, approach nearly to mathematicians, and, 
in their judgments concerning the merit of their own discoveries and observa- 
tions, enjoy some degree of the same security and tranquillity.'"* 



Leicestershire Record Office, Barker MSS, fol. 138. Jackson to Whiston, November 13, 1742. 
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This thoroughly misunderstood the prodigious battle then being eontested 
over the Newtonian epistemology. 

Smith could not have paid much attention to the intensity with which 
Newton’s disciples came under attack. If he ever knew of it, he did not appear 
to comment on the High-Church assault on the Newtonian framework. No 
sooner was Whiston dead and satirized, than the attack on the experimental 
programme began in earnest. As Simon Schaffer has shown, John Freke, sur- 
geon at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and Fellow of the Royal Society, in an 
essay on the causes of electricity in 1752, launched a tirade against purveying 
experiments to the public — while at the same time admitting that he had not 
himself conducted any experiments in electricity: 

As to those who get Money by shewing these Experiments, I do not pay so 
high a Regard to their Performances; because all, who shew any Arts to new 
Customers, for Profit are bound to try every Means to gain Applause. I would 
endeavour to ascertain the Laws or Principles by which they are perform’d; 
which when done, a Thousand Tricks like Legerdemain maybe performed by 
it, by him whose Time is little worth. 

Freke ’s main target was one of Whiston ’s late competitors, Benjamin Martin 
with whom Freke was then engaged in a bitter dispute. Freke, in effect, pulled 
rank on Martin who, like Whiston, never received the blessing of an F.R.S. 
In his Treatise on the Nature and Property of Fire, Freke attacked the shal- 
low amusements of the experimentalists whose “marvellous Feats, Tricks, 
and Juglership of the electrical Machines in the Infancy of the Discovery’’ 
promoted effects at the expense of causes.*® Pointing at the prolific Martin, 
Freke complained there were already far too many books, especially of exper- 
iments. And “there are more Answers to Books written to pay a Landlady, or 
an Ale-house Score, than from any other Cause; especially if their Authors 
think they answer one whose Character will call it into the World — I know 
nothing of my Adversary’s Finances; but how rich soever he may have made 
himself by his Show, he seems to have the Blessing of never being liable to 
the Head-ach from his Thinking too intensely.”*^ 
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This personal hostility was further exaeerbated by efforts to seeure elaims 
to the efficaey of public experiments — especially as they were being promoted 
by Newtonian entrepreneurs like Martin. Ironically in a Newtonian Britain, the 
non-performist Freke held the very thing Martin sought — ^the F.R.S., which 
Martin hoped could one day affirm his experimental, and therefore Newtonian, 
credentials. His hopes were to be dashed. Martin was denigrated as vulgar and 
a “Country Show-man.” Freke claimed that, by contrast, he thought for himself 
and “did not let Sir Isaac Newton think for me, after he had been so long 
dead. I am well satisfy’d,” he added, “that had that Great Man been living, 
and had seen these electrical Experiments, he would not have bow’d very 
low to this great Philosopher [Martin] for thus supporting his Character. His 
doing this would be as ridiculous as to see a Pygmy attempt to carry a Giant.” 
So, Freke, managed in one disingenuous breath to disparage the vogue in 
electrical experimentation, dismiss those who put on public demonstrations, 
and managed to imply he had nothing against the late great sage. Freke now 
appears to have come close to one acceptable strategy in the protection of the 
Newtonian image. Conduitt, in his manuscript account of Newton’s character, 
had asserted that “Sir I. N. did not dwell on what are vulgarly called the 
sensual parts of learning but true knowledge wch like virtue gives a more 
solid & lasting satisfaction.” But we should therefore recognize that many 
had doubts about vulgar demonstrations. Indeed, amongst Conduitt’s drafts, 
he cited the philologist Andre Dacier who had once complained “against those 
who prostitute the venerable name of Philosopher to persons who pass their 
life in making experiments upon the pressure of the air or the virtues of the 
loadstone, or to the Chymist, or to Free thinkers.”** 

There was a constant tension in the Newtonian legacy between philosoph- 
ical concepts and technical skill. If some concepts like attraction seemed 
occult, experimental demonstration seemed to pander to vulgar trades. This 
was one of the on-going difficulties about the appeal of Newton’s experimental 
programme identified by John Conduitt and later by Newton’s High-Church 
critics. As Conduitt put it in his draft comments on Newton’s experimental 
skill: 

I have heard that it is a custom in the Austrian family to teach all the Princes 
some manual trade, & it is well known the Great Czar from some time in 
a manner abdicated an Empire to learn Mechanicks, but without discussing 
wether it be necessary for Kings to have Philosophical hands as well as minds 
it will be allowed to be a true saying of a late Excellent author (who in more 
instances than one seemed to prophesy & foretell the productions of Sr. I.N.) that 
Philosophy would then attain to perfection when either Mechanick labourers 
should have Philosophical hands or Philosophers have mechanical hands — It 



** Conduitt, “Newton’s Character,” King’s College, MSS, 130 (7). 2; “Account of Newton’s Life at Cam- 
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was a providential idleness or — it was nothing less than idleness in Sir I. — 

Happy was it then Sr I. thus exercised at once his body & his mind & his hands 

as well as his thoughts.'® 

But the problem was a mueh deeper one. It had mueh to do with where 
Newton stood in the epistemie eulture of the eentury whieh, as in the works 
of Whiston, Martin, and many others, involved mueh more than his great, 
and apparently impenetrable, texts. Sueeessive editions of the Principia had 
done nothing to alleviate those limits. Rather, sinee Newton’s death in 1727, 
there was inereasingly the matter of the interpretations of his followers and 
their aggressive marketing, daily in the press in many eases, of the effieaey 
of experiment and demonstration. This trade, however, was an epistemologi- 
eal revolution, a trade in witnessing and replication of natural effects which 
thereby privileged experimental observation over mathematics as much as 
over authority and revelation. To critics of such vulgar entertainments, it was 
thereby relatively easy to raise doubts about Newton’s own authority by means 
of criticizing those of his champions such as Whiston and Samuel Clarke who 
had made careers of interpreting his principles. In 1768, William Jones of 
Nayland, defender of the Anglican doctrine of the Trinity, took direct aim 
at the “great want of perspicuity in Dr. Clarke’s way of expressing himself” 
Here, Jones was attacking not Samuel Clarke’s theological views directly but 
his promotion of the principle of attraction in the famous exchange over occult 
forces with Leibniz. 

Confusion over terms and definitions need not thus be laid precisely at the 
feet of Newton. Disorder could be directly attributed to his disciples such as 
“Mr. Cotes, Drs. Clarke, Derham, Keil, Freind, Desaguliers, Mr. Rowning, 

&c,” in respect of “powers, forces, principles, properties ” Certainly, for 

those who held doubts about the efficacy of experiment, this was a very useful 
strategy. Newtonian philosophy was thus a snarl of attraction so that “. . . if 
you do not believe this principle, and make use of it to explain every thing, you 
are out of the fashion ...” To those who see Enlightenment Britain as univer- 
sally Newtonian, the wide-spread doubt is surely a revelation. Jones was then 
following the opinions of the future High-Church bishop and Hutchinsonian, 
George Horne, who had expressed many doubts about an experimental epis- 
temology and, by implication, theological opinions which many were certain 
derived directly ifom Newton himself Immediately following Freke’s attack 
on Benjamin Martin, it was Horne in 1753 who had asserted that Newton 
himself recognized the disastrous influence of his followers, allegedly once 
complaining “of being killed with the kindness of his friends.” There was 
some truth in this. Newton was not always pleased with ‘meer smatterers’ in 
mathematics or those who transformed his principles into amusements for a 
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vulgar audience.^'^ Thus it was with the very notions of attraetion and infinite 
whieh led to eonfusion: “This unhappy misunderstanding of Sir Isaae’s terms 
seems indeed to have been the seed-plot of all our misfortunes,” eomplained 
Horne.^' 

In some respeets, the very sueeess of Newtonianism amongst a publie that 
elamoured for news of experiments proved far more dangerous to orthodoxy 
than a work like the Principia whieh few might read and fewer understand. In 
an inereasingly popular natural-philosophie eulture, therefore, there lay a great 
threat — a Principia demonstrated by experiment was far more subversive than 
a Principia revealed through a prism of proper, orthodox, belief For a work 
that was so abstruse and so difiieult, Newton’s philosophy was made aeeessible 
through publie leetures and demonstrations by legions of followers. Aeeording 
to Conduitt, for the mathematieian John Maehin, the rage for demonstrations 
was problematie: 

Mr. Maehin said to Sr I. N. when courses of experiments were first in vogue 
what a pity it was that when people had a demonstration by Geometry they 
should trust to their senses wch might be deceived, upon wch Sr Isaac said he 
first proved his inventions by Geometry & only made use of experiments to 
make them intelligible & to convince the vulgar. 

Especially for many in the High-Church, this practise was an egregious error. 
By 1753 Horne, like Freke, complained bitterly about the “stupid admiration” 
of men of genius making experiments that degraded “the philosopher into the 
mechanic.”^^ 

By mid-century there were therefore many who had little doubt as to either 
the foundations of Newton’s speculations concerning God or of the widespread 
consequences of experimental philosophy entertaining the vulgar. In fact, for 
Horne, Newton’s scheme was contradicted not only by Biblical revelation, but 
by reason, by common sense and even by “Experiments of all sorts.” Clearly 
following Freke ’s line, Horne stated that: 

... I have often thought, (tho’ with a less sanction than that of Sir Isaac Newton, 

I should not in this age have dared to have said it,) that the making experiments, 
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and calculating proportions, where no further end is proposed by it, and it 
produces nothing but a stupid admiration, is a very low and servile employment 
for a man of genius.^"^ 

And yet, Newton eonquered all even to the point of hinting at causes for 
gravity while, at the same time, repeatedly disavowing any such intention. 
By mid-century, Horne complained that “the prejudice for Sir Isaac has been 
so great that it has destroyed the intent of his undertaking, and his books 
have been made a means of hindring that knowledge they were intended to 
promote.”^^ Having it both ways, all this was confirmation of the conspiracy 
of the Low-Church, the influence of Clarke, Whiston, and their disciples, 
and their alliance in what Horne dismissed as “that modern paper building of 
philosophic infidelity.”^^ William Jones concluded in 1 768 that “As we cannot 
believe all these opinions, we are not bound to believe any one of them upon 
the bare authority of Sir Isaac Newton.”^^ By the last third of the century, 
Newton was under siege. Even Paoli Frisi sought, in his Elogio of 1778, to 
draw attention to the failure of “multiplying experiments than of choosing 
those that were most precise and decisive.”^* 

While High-Church sympathizers were highly suspicious of the rage for 
experimentalism, the laboratory was not entirely plunged into darkness. 
Indeed, the increasing fascination with electrical attraction was turned into 
one route through which to discover the “spark of the Deity.” Thus, electrical 
apparatus seemed to promise to Richard Symes, Rector of St. Werburgh’s, in 
Bristol, the evidence that “what used to be called electrical Matter, is real Fire, 
and that it exists and is to be found in every Place.”^^ He challenged all who 
doubted: 

You will find too by receiving a smart Shock from a charged Jar, that there are 
Powers in Nature of which you had not the least Idea. Now if you yourselves 
with the Help of Proper Instruments can call forth the hidden Fire and perform 
Wonders with it, who is its Creator, and who now rules and directs it? You 
cannot, 1 think, therefore after such Discoveries as these, treat Christians with 
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Contempt for believing, what has been revealed to them in that Book, which they 

hold in the highest Esteem, but which you look upon as a Book of Fictions. 

Where Symes sought salvation, sulfieient to defy the readers of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in 1762 to dispute his laboratory speeulations, the 
publie disagreements between Freke and Martin had revealed the deeply held 
eonfliets about the moral effeets of experimental philosophy. 

By the last deeades of the eentury, therefore, the battle lines had been 
drawn. There were obviously many, even so, who still asserted the power of 
Newton’s epistemologieal programme. The mathematieian William Emerson, 
notable for his works on meehanies, saw great value in Newton’s slight of 
“hypotheses, eoneeits, fietions, eonjeetures, and romanees.” By the end of the 
eentury, this beeame the mantra for all of those who wished to be taken seri- 
ously for a philosopher and even for an engineer. For some, sueh distinetions 
in Newtonian terms and philosophieal rules were moral ones deeply linked to 
the virtues of experimentalism. In 1 77 1 , the Glasgow historian and diseiple of 
Adam Smith, John Millar in his Observations concerning the Distinction of 
Ranks in Society asserted that “By real experiments, not by abstraeted meta- 
physieal theories, human nature is unfolded; the general laws of our eonstitu- 
tion are laid open; and history is rendered subservient to moral philosophy and 
jurisprudenee.”^' This is what Newton had meant in Query 3 1 to the Opticks 
about finding moral regeneration through experimental philosophy. Thus, in 
1771, Symes eould also deelare that “There ean be no Deeeption in Experi- 
ments” and that his own results would not be fairly tested by “any Answerer, 
unless he eontradiets by Experiment, what by Experiment, I think I have 
elearly demonstrated.”^^ By asserting experiment as sovereign method, then, 
the epistemologieal legaey of Newton was maintained. Quoting an oration of 
the Duteh Newtonian and physieian, Herman Boerhaave, Symes repeated the 
basie proposition that all our knowledge of the first prineiples of things and 
their qualities “is deriv’d either Ifom sueh Experiments, as subjeet them to 
our Senses or from Consequenees by an exaet Method of Reasoning dedueed 
from those Experiments.” Symes, like many in the last half of the eentury, 
was espeeially intent on the utility of the eleetrieal apparatus and laboratory 
in a wide range of medieal problems. To the great skeptieism about eleetrieal 
effeets, Symes responded: “To you, who have no Faith, Conelusions drawn 
from the silly Conjeetures of weak Men, are the Ground and Support of your 
Unbelief But will you believe your Senses? Will you not let them determine 
the Point? Try Experiments!”^^ 
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Beyond the Laboratory 

No reading of the epistemic eulture of the late eighteenth eentury ean avoid 
the religious and politieal implieations which Horne and Freke, among 
many others, believed inherent to the experimental philosophy. The value 
of experiment-as method-extended beyond the power of discovery. Through- 
out the length of the eighteenth-century, a great part of Newton’s reputation 
was tied to experiment in large measure precisely because this was the Newton 
to be encountered in the books and lecture courses of his apostles. And his 
disciples and detractors alike had raised the stakes. The problem in the age 
of revolution in the last quarter of the century was that all order seemed to 
be challenged not merely by numerous mobs but also by those who sought in 
the laboratory to subvert orthodox belief and authority. Thus, it was Edmund 
Burke who would reflect on the revolution in France and see in those very 
upheavals the harvest of “sophisters, economists, and calculators.” It was such 
a view, of course, which would lead Burke to his vitriolic attack on the chemist 
and Unitarian Joseph Priestley and on James Watt, Jr., both of whom were 
noted experimentalists in the laboratory as well as in politics. Partly because of 
Burke, they both personally carried the heavy burden of persecution through- 
out the period of the French Revolution. The roots of this issue lay, in part, in 
Newton’s reputation throughout the century. We will come back to this point 
momentarily. 

At the beginning of the last quarter of the century, on the verge of the transat- 
lantic revolution that would lead to convulsions in America and in France, it 
was virtually impossible to avoid the implications of the experimental method. 
Science would be enlisted by many in the cause of moral regeneration. In his 
Experiments and Observations on Different Kinds of Air, Joseph Priestley 
suggested that science must necessarily challenge corruption. If, in Newton’s 
view, this was more narrowly conceived as a consequence of the link between 
scripture and science, the Unitarian Priestley took a broader perspective: 

This rapid progress of knowledge, which like the progress of a wave of the 
sea . . . extends itself not this way or that way only, but in all directions, will, 

I doubt not, be the means, under God, of extirpating all errors and prejudice, 
and of putting an end to all undue and unusurped authority in the business of 
religion, as well as of science. 

Such a messianic vision of the importance of experimental philosophy was 
no longer simply to be tied to the business of scriptural exegesis. It was to be 
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the means by which social transformation could become a reality. This, as we 
know, did Priestley no good in the circles of Anglican and Tory power. 

What is equally remarkable about the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
is the extent to which Newton’s doctrine of experimental method neverthe- 
less survived, indeed blossomed in the airs of the early industrial revolution. 
There are complex reasons for this, of course, not the least being the neces- 
sity of numerous trials intended to ensure mechanical projects worked prop- 
erly. This was the method employed by many of the great engineers such 
as John Smeaton who made deliberate allowances for the impact of scale 
in machine models. Nevertheless, during a period of intense competition 
with the French, the experimental method became increasingly associated 
with a materialism and taxonomic innovation which challenged accustomed 
arrangements in the worlds of the naturalist and the chemist. It was not only 
Burke, therefore, who feared Galilean influence. Many British industrialists 
were especially suspicious of French motives, given the long history of indus- 
trial espionage and of the recruiting of skilled workmen in which the Ancien 
Regime connived.^^ It was in these circumstances in the 1780s that James 
Watt, who was among other things an extremely accomplished and learned 
chemical experimentalist, reflected that the best way to keep industrial secrets 
British would be “hints of the Ifog & snail diet, not the least powerful; nothing 
will make an englishman amends for the want of beef & pudding [especially 
if..] being obliged to drink sour wine instead of honest ale.”^^ Watt shared a 
hostility which many openly expressed. The skills of mechanics and the plans 
of industrialists could not avoid being tested amidst the cauldron of social 
transformation and international rivalry that marked the early industrial rev- 
olution. 

More than one might normally have expected. Continental, especially 
French, experimentalism to have been regarded as yet another novelty in 
the long train which came as a consequence of atheism and materialism. 
The French, apparently, had seen the materialist programme through to its 
inevitable end. Burke thus reflected views on the effect of experimental phi- 
losophy which were ardently voiced by the Reverends William Jones and 
George Horne. Here was one legacy of Newton and the propagation of his 
method in England as on the Continent. Just as had been the case in the age of 
Newton, Burke declared in 1 795 that the experimental philosophy “is like that 
of the principle of evil himself: incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephlegmated, 
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defecated, evil.”^^ This was not the view of Burke alone of course. In the same 
year, in reaction to the French Terror, George Horne concluded that the growth 
of atheism promised by a materialist view of nature “hath now actually come 
to pass.”^*^ The lesson of France was not to be ignored. During the French 
Revolution, when Horne was finally elevated to the Bench as Bishop of Nor- 
wich, these warnings reached receptive ears. Haunted by fears of blasphemy 
and unbelief, there was a sense of an establishment under siege. This meant 
more demands for a sound theology safe Ifom the insidious influence of those 
who demanded revisions in belief and who undermined the pillars upon which 
rested the entire British social order.'*' There were dangers, said Horne, in a 
philosophy which had “threatened to banish all religion out of the world.”^^ 
But, William Jones proposed, there was a solution — it involved dismissing 
the authority adhering to the Newtonian philosophy: 

Sir I. Newton and Dr. Clarke had formed a design, by introducing certain 
speculations founded on their new mode of philosophizing, to undermine and 
overthrow the theology of the Scripture, and to bring in the Heathen Jupiter or 
Stoical anima mundi into the place of the true God whom we Christians believe 
and worship. This will seem less extravagant, when it is considered Mr. Boyle 
had also expressed his suspicions, many years before, that Heathenism was 
about to rise again out of some speculations, and reputedly grand discoveries, 
in Natural Philosophy. Yet I am not willing to believe, that the eminent persons 
above mentioned had actually formed such a design. What advantage unbeliev- 
ers have, since their time, taken of their speculations in divinity and philosophy, 
and of the high repute which has attended them, and of the exclusive honours 
given to mathematical learning and mathematical reasoning, is another ques- 
tion; and it calls for a serious examination at this time, when the moral world 
is in great disorder, from causes not well understood.'*^ 

The invocation of Robert Boyle tied Horne and Jones to older concerns that 
would link the equally uncertain worlds of the Restoration and the Regency. 
By the end of the eighteenth century, it was no longer merely a question of 
Clarke, or Whiston and even Newton, but more immediately “of the mode 
of philosophizing'' which had seduced so many. It is, perhaps, ironic that in 
the aftermath of the French Terror that Newton’s High-Church critics were far 
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more willing to accept the link between theology and experimental philosophy 
than were his supporters. It is arresting that the debate over method was so 
heavily laden by expressions so political. This is a matter which, in my view, 
must force us to further scrutinize the legacy of Newton and to explore where 
the statue then stood in an age of Revolution. At the very time that Burke and 
Jones raged against the heat of laboratory experiments, then seen of course 
as the legacy of materialism and atheism, James Watt was in correspondence 
with the royal physician James Lind about these very matters. Lind, who was 
well acquainted with experimental chemistry, reported on a conversation he 
recently had with the Swiss chemist Jean- Andre de Luc: 

He [de Luc] is much pleased to be informed by you of your having made the 
different Airs without either Water or Acids, He being no friend to Theories, 
either Philosophical or Political that are founded on falsehood; and are propa- 
gated by force and such he thinks French Chemistry and Politics to be. Indeed 
there seems to have been such a wonderful coincidence in sentiments of some 
of the modern Chemists in this country that I have declined to take part in the 
Pneumatical practice of Medicine from a detestation of having any connexion 
with such a set of miscreants.^"* 



Conclusion 

Just as Burke and Jones had revealed, the language of experiment had once 
again become the rhetoric of politics. Newton had known that there was a 
moral consequence to experimental philosophy and it emerged most obviously 
in times where there was much at stake in the political world. Witness, for 
example, the hope of the radical, democratic, physician Thomas Beddoes for 
courses in chemistry in Bristol. Echoing a proposition of Priestley from a 
generation earlier on the challenge to corruption, Beddoes wrote to James 
Watt that: 

The people here attend to chemistry with interest. I am glad of this, not merely 
in acct. of its direct utility — ^but I think that the effect of a number of people 
receiving agreeable ideas together may be to soften animosity & that there will 
be thus a chance of preventing some acts of barbarity in the times that I fear are 
coming."*^ 

In Beddoes’ view, just as Newton had once suggested, there could be a moral 
regeneration linked to the exploitation of experimental philosophy. Care, how- 
ever, was demanded in vulgar demonstration. It was left to James Watt — 
engineer and experimentalist — to provide the most ringing endorsement of 
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the Newtonian programme. This was a private eommunieation to a Maneh- 
ester physieian eoneerned with the new pneumatie ehemistry in whieh Watt’s 
work is little known and still unappreeiated. Watt wrote: 

Knowing the insufl&cience of theory & the incompetence of the human mind to 
embrace every circumstance of a Complicated subject of any kind, 1 am a great 
friend to experiment. Even in the simple science of mechanicks, I cannot trust 
to theory, much less in the obscure paths of Physiology; let us therefore try our 
theories by experiment, when one thing does not do, let us try another, until we 
come to the most apposite."*® 

There eould have been no better summation of the Newtonian experimental 
programme. There were no hypotheses here it seemed. 

Among the industrialists and ehemists at the end of the eighteenth eentury, 
in an age laden with politieal eonsequenee quite as mueh as was Newton’s 
own, his method of philosophizing had found its most eompelling influenee. 
To have read baek into the eighteenth eentury, therefore, a natural language 
of seienee and polities, wherein Newton’s Principia set the standard, later 
to be followed by Adam Smith’s rational management of the eeonomy and 
the provoeatively modern diseourse of power and representation suggested 
by Midland’s entrepreneurs, seemed to fling out of doors metaphysieal enti- 
ties in exehange for experimental ingenuity and the material plurality of the 
taxonomist’s delight. 

But was it so? Is it not the ease that the pre-Banksian Royal Soeiety seemed 
utterly puerile in its transaetions, philosophieal or otherwise? The last half of 
the eentury was, it appears, a eontest over Newton’s standard — a struggle 
fought not within the bounds of sueh an institution as the Royal Soeiety 
but a eontest where natural and experimental philosophy eould not entirely 
eseape Ifom the persistenee of theologieal and religious baggage despite the 
effort. The odium theologicum of the doetrinal divisions of Newton’s own 
lifetime were not to be easily disguised even in the promotion of experiment. 
It ean be no wonder, then, that in 1806, when the Napoleonie threat loomed 
large, Conduitt’s graeious image of a Newton who sought relief in ehemistry 
and ehronology, would be resurreeted to quarantine a serious, and British, 
philosophieal method Ifom unsavoury or heretieal eonsequenee. 
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